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PREFACE TO VOLUME SECOND. 



The Letters of William von Humboldt to a female 
friend may be divided into two parts. The second 
part embraces the last years of bis life — the old age of 
the writer. TheM were all written between the years 
1829 and 1835, and even the last, shortly before bis 
death, was written with bis own hand. 

After Madame von Hnmboldf s death, the mind of 
her already-spiritualized husband assumed a completdly 
different tone. It is true, his life and actions remained 
equaUy beneficent; bis sympathy with all who were 
near lum and deserving of it, consolatory and foil of 
goodness and love: bnt tbe spirit of joy was fled, the 
aspect of ibe worid was changed. He asked no more 
from life; — it could bestow nothing of value to him 
but quiet and solitude, that he might live undisturbed 
in his study, upon the remembrance of the past, in 
sorrowful recollections and lofty contemplations. Never 
was a wife more deeply, fondly, and tenderly lamented, 
and never perhaps was there one more worthy of such 

VOL. D. B 



2 PREFACE TO VOLUME SECOND. 

enlightened sorrow. There is evidence of this in all 
the sonnets and letters written about this time. The 
reader in whose memory the author lives, will follow 
him with reverence in his suffering but honourable old 
age, as he has followed him with admiration in the 
years of his manly and energetic action. 

Except this short preface, the Editress has little to 
add to this second part. With much difficulty she 
came to the determination of leaving these letters for 
publication after her death, and with still more reluc- 
tance she consented to their appearance during her life. 
But as the resolution has been taken, she cherishes 

the joyful hope that the book will find many firiends. 

» .. 

Go forth, then, from thy long sacred concealment, 
thou dear consoling companion of gloomy hours, and 
bear thou to many the joy, the elevation, the comfort 
that thou hast borne to me I 

The Editress asks firom all who wdcome her work, 
forbearance for the ego^sni which must necessarily 
appear, and good wishes for the short remainder of 
herlife.* 



-f^ 
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LETTERS OF W. VON HUMBOLDT. 



LETTER I. 

BwBSJM, 1829. 

Your letter reached me at a time that I maj ooncdder 
the saddest in mj life. Mj wife, whose yeiy weak and 
painM state jou know and hare sympathized in, suffers 
rather less; but day after day girea me less encouragement 
to look for her ultimate recoyery. At the same time a 
sadden and dangerous attack of nervous ferer has pro- 
strated the Pri?y-Goundllor Rust» the proprietor of the 
house we occupy, our phyndan, and aboTe all, a man with 
whom we have been for' years on terms of the closest 
friendship. To-day, for the first time, a fidnt glimmering 
of hope of his recoTcry has cheered us. He would be a. 
loss to hundreds^ for he is not only one of the most active 
and fidly occupied phyncians here, but he has also been= 
of the greatest service in the regulation of the hospitals 
and other medical institutions; and at the time he was 
taken ill» be was occupied with some important plans. 
• ««««« 

In such moments^ which are the most serious in our 
lives^ it becomes a duty to examine ourselves and to seek 
si^port and reconciliation with our lot fit>m the source of 
anstra^tb. 
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LETTER II. 

Beblin, March 81, 1829. 

I can write only a few lines to-day, my dear Charlotte. 
I hare experienced the bitter grief which, when I wrote 
last^ I saw before me. lAy wife died early on the 26th, 
and was interred yesterday at TegeL She had been for 
four months on a sick-bed^ and had suffered much, al- 
though she was spared yery vi<dent pain. Her pure tran- 
quil spirit, reconciled to liye or to die, remained unruffled; 
her last hours were peaceful, calm, and quite free from 
pain.. She retained her consciousness to her last breath, 
and qpok6 afew moments before her departure witha dear, 
finn Toio^ ta her two. elder dan^ters and to myselE Her 
worda were omple^ aa the tone in which she spoke was 
tranquiL The nearer the moment of death approached, the 
more peaceful and conq)oaed were her features; — not the 
iUghiest QonTulsion distorted her countenance. Her death 
waa a gradual sinking into a deep sleep. 



[WUZTSK Aim AM IXTEBTAL.] 

I bare suffered a new, miezpeeted, and Terry bitter loss. 
A Texjintfanate friend of oori^ who for yean has been ao- 
eostomed to spend some honra with us eyery eyening wh«i 
we were in town, and to Tnil us frequently in the country, 
has just died afler a Tery short ilhiess. He stood with me 
at the grafe of my wife^ and yesterday I was at his fhneniL 
His loss grieres me much, and I shall sadly miss his com- 
panionship. 
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LETTER III. 

Bkruk, May 18, 1829. 

Our letters, dear Charlotte, have crossed. Mine will 
have shown you that I anticipated your wish to receiye 
tidings of me, and as you desire it^ I tell you first that 
my health is very good. At such an adyanced age as mine, 
one has always now and then a slight indisposition, and 
after a long winter a little rheumatism. From such weak- 
ness I naturally suffer sometimes; — hut I pass over this. 
Unless my lettm speak of illness you may be assured I am 
welL It is always irksome to me to speak of my circum- 
rtanoei^ and eqiedally of mysdf. A tender sympathy like 
yooifl^ dear CSiailotte^ delights 4ne when I am oonvinced 
that it q>Ting8 £rom an upright and feeling heart; but it 
would be painful to me if I were compelled to believe that 
it was bestowed on me alone. It is a greater eigoyment to 
me to think that your sympathy is especially mine, from 
the sentiments wliioh jaa have so long and truly enter- 
tained iowaids me^ on the atability of which I can confi- 
dentfy redcon. I wrote io you iMely of the death of a 
rained friend in whom I hare suffered a great loss: — now 
spriog flowers are blooming over his grave and over that of 
niy wife. So Nature goes cm in her eternal course, and 
r^gatds not the mortality of man. The most painful and 
distressing ovents may bippen, either in the direct oouise 
of her aoeostomed revolution^ or by some apparent devia- 
ikm, but she still pomes her way with stem indifference 
and insenaibilitj. . 

Whether we suffer from a present sorrow, or from the 
ftar of one impending^ this thought has something in it 
lliat makes ns panie and ahndder as it inereases the Utter- 
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neas of our inward grief. Bufc as we gaze further — as the 
soul loses itself in universal contemplation — as man returns 
to the reflection and devotion which are truly worthy of 
him^ — then this eternal, unchangeable course of nature has 
a peaceful and consoling influence. It becomes to us a 
resting-place, " a stationary pole-star amidst the flight of 
meteor^" as was beautifully said in a song of Schiller'& 
Man belongs to a great order of things not easily disturbed 
or thrown into confusion, — and as this leads to something 
higher, and at length, to a point in which all doubts shall 
be resolyedy all difficulties Bmoothed, and all the jarring 
tonflB of oontradiction and dissension joined in one mighiy 
hannony, — he must also in this order attain to this point. 
The character whidi nature bears is one so tender as not to 
wound, the finest sensibility j the aemxdty, joy, and bright- 
oesi which she dis^^ys — the gloiy and splendour in which 
flhe.dotheB herself -^have nothing arrogant or repninve. 
Who 18 there sank so deep in. sorrow or gloom as not to 
resign himself to the feelings which are awakened by the 
many-tinted blossoms of the budding spring, the joyful 
aongs of the burda^ and the glorious splendour of all these 
olgeoU in the fall rays of the smnmer sun! Sorrow takes 
the tinge of melanchdy, with whieh a certain sweetness and 
serenity are not incompatible. At length we see that Na- 
tore is not all— not the whole of this world of q>irit and of 
senses bat only as it were fonishii^ the Greator with 
initerials and with power;— and man behxQgs not to iher, 
safe in the dost of his earthly tabemade. He himself—- 
his peealiar and eialted being— -steps beyond her limits^ 
and is associated with a higher order of things. Yon see 
baa tins how the kng^Jelayed yet beaotifal vpang affeeii 
ms^ how I eigoy it^ how it Uends with my inmost SMlingSL 
It may also give yon an image of myselt I can no longer 
iperienee any really joyftil impression,— »I ean only fed; sad 
and melancholy at this moment; — >iid when I say at this 
moment^ it is beeanse I am ahmys unwilling to qteak of 
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the future^ because I am free from all affectation ; and if a 
truly joyous mood were to return to me, I should give 
myself up to it without reflection and without concealment. 
But I really beliere that my present disposition will remain 
with me. 

I have neyer been quite able to understand how time 
should lessen the weight of a sorrow or a loss. The de« 
priYodon remains for eyer the same, and the alleviation can 
only arise either from the remembrance of the loss being 
weaker, or by the feeling of being drawn closer to another 
who ialeft^ which will I trust be &r from me as from every 
noble souL I feel it right that it should be thus with me. 
I have never sought for happiness in joyful emotions^ or for 
xmhappiness in painful ones. That which men commonly 
call happiness and xmhappiness have never been so important 
to me as that I shoxdd complain if instead of the enjoyment 
of the former I was surprised by the latter. I have been 
happy for long years by the side of my wife, in great 
measure through her means, — at least the thought of her 
has mingled with every real enjoyment This happiness the 
oonrse of natore and the ordinance of Providence have 
taken from me, and without the possibility of a return.- 
Bat the remembrance of the dead, and of the life we have 
spent together, can never be torn from me. There is 
happily something that man can retain when he will, and 
over which fate has no power. In retirement and solitade 
I can live over again in this remembrance, and shall never 
complain of unhappiness. For we may have a severe sorrow 
and not feel unhappy, if this sorrow be so deeply entwined 
with oar inmost being that it cannot be separated from it^ 
and gradually it is derished there until it has folfilled its 
paipose. The memory of the past has an endless power, 
and if painful longings arise to give ourselves up to it» it 
has yet an inexpressible diann. We can shut oundves op 
in thoagfat with those we have kved and lost — ^we can tarn 
sway in peace and freedom from all that is extenal; and 
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though still active and benevolent^ for ourselves we ask 
nothing, for all that the heart has power to enjoy is within. 
If we lose that which has been the noblest and most intel- 
lectual part of ourselves, a new epoch of our life is opened. 
That which we have lived till now is closed; we can look at 
it as a whole, retain and live over again its feelings in our 
memoiy; but we have no more wishes for the future, and 
as through this remembrance we enjoy to a certain extent 
a constant spiritual communion, and feel ourselves elevated 
by its strengthening influence^ life, which is the medium 
of all these feelings, retains its charm. No attraction of 
nature is less pleasing to me; but I avoid mankind because 
«olitade is become necessary to me. H. 
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Teobl, June 12, 1829. 

I thank jou very much^ mj dear friend, for your last 
letter, which I read with my usual pleasure. I thank you 
especially for what yofu say in reference to my feelings. I 
know that my sorrow is joxob, and also that you fear to 
awaken it. This tender fear has something holy in it» and 
is a chaiacteristio of aU deeply-feeling hearts. 

You see from my letters that I am tranqml and com* 
posed» I lire (and the feeling will gain strength from year 
to year) in the remembrance of the past>. with an eigoyment 
that the present oannalMigergiTe. In this rememtomoe 
I am rich, and in so fiir happy, as I W that this agoymmi 
is of the nature suited to my advanced age. Beyond this 
remembrance I seek nothing. I do not in this life expect 
consolation, satisfiustion, and compensation. I ask and re- 
quire nothing on thk side the grave. Towards my chiUrea 
I am the same: my feelings with respect to them have not 
changed, as my sympathy is awakened by their grief for our 
common loss. I cannot be more watchful over them, or be 
bound more doaely to them, than I have ever been. In re- 
lation to all else^ I remain the same. I am certainly not kes 
ijmpathizing, beoevolent^ and ready with adnce and as* 
eistanoe, than fcMmeify. So, dear Ouo'lotte, you must pot 
yourself in my plaoe^ and you will see that you have no 
reason to be anxious about me. Those who travel together 
on the path of Ufa must separata at some point; — happy 
if the separation oeeur at a time when the sunrivor must 
soon follow. But the loss even for years is short when com- 
pared with eternity. 

I can perosiva thai my mind is gradnaDy and almost 
onoonsokMidy beooming more reeooeikd to the eient in lile--> 
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or in fate, as you would call it — whicli has unfortunately 
occurred earlier titan the usual course of circumstances 
would have led me to expect. Such a feeling of recon- 
cdliation should in my opinion be acquired by every man, 
and the effort for its attainment must be entirely his own. 
There is no rule of wisdom — no work done by others, that 
can save him the earnest struggle. This frame of mind is 
frequently attained only after much suffering, both physical 
and moral; but in this consists that true resignation to the 
appointmei^s o^ Providence which I consider the first and 
highest duty of man. Dwelling upon the present period of 
my life, there is no longer any dining to individuals or to 
the world; but a kindly foigetfulness of seli^ a disposition 
to sympathize and to ffitfe pleasure in every possible way, 
are more predominant feelinga^ inasmuch as there is less 
inclination to receive pleasure,— at least that is not the 
great object . . i * ^ 

My residenoe here suits me particolaily well, now even 
more than fi>nneily. Yet I have heeai almost evmy week 
for two days in the town, the last place where I can eigoy 
perfect fr^om and solitude. It is singular that even i^ 
this time I have been engaged in businesB without the pos- 
sibility of refiiaing. It is fortunately of no great importance; 
bat it will take some time, and ohUges me to be away from 
this place, and brings me more into odlision with the world 
than I like. A new museum has been built at BeriiOt in 
whidi are to be collected all the worin of art in the poa- 
seimon of the king. There is a coimnitiee of artisis ap* 
pointed for the purpoae, and the sapeiintendeBce has been 
entmsted to me. The work itself is light and interesting^ 
and the men with whom I shall come most in contact 
are in the drele of my acquaintance. On this aooooni^ this 
new situation dlBtuibsme less than it m^t have done 
under other cireumstances. 

You mention in jour letter the inundation and the «&• 
Cnianate sufferers in consequence of it The 
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which has been afforded to tiiem has been very important^ 
and the Government has also done much. The present 
distress is easilj relieved, and then what always happens in 
such cases takes place. A number remain who, neither 
poor before nor impoverished now, can hardly be considered 
proper objects of relief, and are yet thrown back in their 
businessf, and suffer considerable loss. These are almost the 
most deserving of compassion, — yet nothing can be done: 
such mental and bodily distress may be alleviated, but can 
never be quite removed. Even these must afford assistance 
to the completely destitute, and this necessity is the hardest 
upon those who would have given help willingly had it been 
in their power. 

In inundations and earthquakes, such as now occur in 
the southern provinces of Spain, it is a strange consideration 
that certain appointed districts and men seem unalterably 
ordained for the return of the calamity, the occurrence of 
which drives every one from the locality. We are apt to 
blame the settling again on these spots as thoughtless and 
imprudent ; — but this is certainly ui^ust There is on one 
side the feeling that in every spot of earth we are equally 
in the hands of a higher Power; and perfect security we 
can have in no place. Experience also confirms the feding. 
In thoee parts of Spain which have lately suffered so fear- 
fully, there have been till now, as fiur as we can ascertain, 
no earthquakes, and no traces have been found in the for- 
mation of the mountains or the state of tho soil which 
could lead to the expectation of such a catastrophe. We 
must live nowhere if we wish to avoid all danger. Events 
of this sort are signs from Heaven that man should not 
ding too closely to earth. They are only in another form 
the repetition of the admonition of Paul, which you quote so 
justly and beautifully in your letter — ^ If in this life only 
we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.** 
Agun: — This return to the districts desolated by floods 
and earthquakea— this reooloniiing the spots that have been 
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the graves of men and of the labours of men, arises from 
a praiseworthy and pious trust in the goodness of ProTi- 
denoe that he will control the wrath of the elements, and 
will not suffer the safety and repose of men to be continu- 
ally threatened and overthrown. We may certainly remark 
that the changes in the surfisu^ of the earth are less frequent 
than formerly — that nature wears a more kindly aspect to 
man, and does not appear in all the terrors of her •wild 
uncontrolled x>ower. -Even experience, history, tradition^ 
and the interpretations of the traces of past events and .re- 
volutions in inanimate nature, as signs of what has occnired, 
sanciion and confirm this confidence. If all means are 
adopted by which man can protect himself against the 
powers of nature, then this settling again in a dangerous 
district is justified from all objection. 

I am very glad that you continue to find pleasurein the 
stu^txf the stars. The heavens and the impression ihor 
contemplation makes upon ihe mind are so difiereni from 
the feelings and ideas of earth, thai he who finds p lo a auje 
onl^ In the displays of Nature on the 8ur£M» of the^be^ 
loses half, and thai the most important half, of her mam- 
testations. I nj not thai the power, wisdom, and goodnen 
of the Creator are displayed more wonderfully in the firma- 
ment than on the «ir&oe of the earth; they shine oqual^ 
in the most diminniive and the most magnifioeni ^oieatioaa, 
fiat the heavens awaken in the mind purer, mora onltad, 
deeper, more disinierested, and kes twnsoal feelings. I 
myself can contemplaie the heavenly bodies but fiitk^ m 
my fight is too weak in these bright maxmtKHoiijbU io 
reoogniae any bat the laigesi staoL* 



* The natnial oocnrrenoet which gSTS rise to these lenuikslMiaf 
UNig psity and hsTing been soooeeded I7 othenof more importanei^ 
nlij hsTe little inteieft now. But the obterrmUoiii an fiw^rrifr 
ittle of a great and noble mind, and dltplaj with to nnidi dmplidtj 
the gentlenMi and bentfolMee of hli spiritMl aaton^ tinltfl 
kaowhim wiU 
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As joxL wish me to appoint a daj, I ask you to send me 
your next letter on tlie 23d of this month. Farewell — I 
remun, with unalterable sympathy and friendship, yours, 

H. 
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LETTER V. 

[ ' TEasL, June 6, 1829. 

k' Since I wrote last to you, dear Charlotte^ my life has 

I not been without anzietj. My little grandson, the child 

^ of my eldest son, who has been here with his mother for 

i: some months, was so dangerously iU for many days that we 

despaired of his recoyery. He is six years of age — -a &ir 

lively boy, who for this very reason — for according to the 

^ opinion of enlightened physicians there is peculiar danger 

h in fair children — and probably also from a remarkable eon- 

' formation of head, has unfortunately a tendency to inflam- 

Z' mation of the brain, or at least there is danger that it may 

t- result in this. Till now tins weakness has fortonatdy le- 

^; mained undeveloped, but this time it was exhibited in its 

meet alarming form. The means applied have, thank God 1 

warded off the danger and brought a speedy and oompleie 

f recovery; but for three or four days we were all itsj 

^. ^ anxious. The loss of this child would have been very sad. 

I do not My this only because he has no brothers or sisien^ 

being my 8on*s only child, but more from the peeoliai^ 

amiable di^oeition and intelligeni spirit of the boj.. I 

know from «d experience that the loss of a diild, eien 

when others remain, is a grievous trial;— the lost one 

always appears to have been the only one. But periiaps 

I the kind, if not the degree of sorrow, may be modified in 

'^ some natures. 

^ I have experienced a trial of a different kind in the kes 

of the late Madame Huber. You have perhaps seen the 
notice of her death in the pi^n^ and I feel sure of jour 
sympathy, as you have fre^ently alluded to her with 
interest in your letters. It is certainly nientioiied ia.tlie 
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general papers, but I did not know whether the intelligence, 
not being of uniyersal interest, was noticed in the local 
papers. I have known her, with the di£ference of a few 
ireeke^ as long as I have known y<m. Returning from 
(jottingeUy I twice saw her and Forster (who was then her 
husband) at Majence, and stayed at their house. We were 
constant in the interchange of letters, sometimes but sel- 
doniy at other times more frequently; — for two years our 
coirespondence was never interrupted. After nearly forty 
years I met her, when I went for the first time with my 
lamented wife to Gbstein in Bayreuth^ where a daughter of 
hers was married. She was the same as in former days, 
with the exception of the ineyitable alterations of time. 
She wrote me a touching letter after the death of my wife: 
I little thought it was the last I should receiTe from her. 
Hen was a peaceful death. She loved life; and though at 
acme periods of it she had struggled coungeously with 
mncsh misery and real want^ she had upon the whole en- 
joyed it — at least she never complained. But she also 
evinced a joyful resignation when death became inevitable, 
as IB proved by the account which her aon-in-law sent me 
of her last moments. She was ill only a few days, from a 
oddy against the effects of which, although she was older 
than I am, she took few precautions. About twenty-four 
homt before her death, feeling that her end was approach- 
ipg^ whidi was evident also to the phyndana^ she spoke 
with peiftet serenity and composure, and with the deamess 
of qpirit for which die was remarkable, to those around her, 
rwyecting her own future, and theirs upon earth, till gra- 
dually her strength Med, and she sank away in a gentle 
dumber. For strength of mind die was certainly one of 
llie most remarkable women of her time. Her knowledge 
was eztensive; she had read much in almost all the modem 
laogoages^ and had attained a high degree of intelleetual 
eidttvation. But aH this was surpassed, regulated, and made 
availalble by an innate strength of mind that no education 
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or.cultiTation.caoL givey and by the fulness of a rich creaiiYe 
faaicj. l: Jmher home,, with. her children when they j were 
little, she had the most exquisite womanly simplicity, aii^, 
without appealing to consider it any merit, a renu^rkable 
purity of sentiment. Till her death she laboured with.great 
activity and ceaseless energy, for she supported herself by 
her own efforts. H. 
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I was rery glad to find that you had heard by indirect 
I of the Huber fisunily, and were so mnch interested in 
them. I do not remember that the late Madame Huber 

mentioned the &mily of St to me^ or the name would 

haye occurred in her letters. But it was not her way to 
rjaie much in her letters, or to give an exact account of 
her Ufe and actions. I am glad, however, that you are 

00 much interested in her without having known her, as it 
is a proof that she was appreciated and loved by the St 

a. And this was not easy: she had such peculiaritieB, 
thai it .was difficult to understand her. There are extva^ 
ordinaij q>irits that cannot be measured by everyday rules. 

1 ahould be tedious if I were to enter into particulars. The 
grave now covers all; and what rebtes to the departed 
one is better in one*s own breast I am very glad that one 

of the Miss St (and particularly the one of whom you 

hare* told me 00 mudi that is amikUe and pleasing, and 
wbo adds ao much to your happiness) should have heeai on 
audi tenna of intimacy as to be addressed by her under 
her Christian name of Theresa; and also that both her 
paraits were weQ acquainted with the Huber famfly when 
thej lived in Stuttgaid. I knew both Forster and Huber. 
For an practical afiairs I ahould have preferred Huber. 
Each was inferior to his wift in depth and compass of 
mind and elefation of chaneter. . But Forster was more 
•miaUe; he bad mote imagination and warmth of feeling, 
and a greater brillianoy of expressbn in qpeaking and wxi- 
tii^. At the time I knew him when I was very youngs I 
liad a jnj high opuiion of him, and I afterwards found 
thai as.a adidar and an author he enjoyed a good reputi^ 
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iion, fully justified by his genius and acquirements. But 
be dwelt too mucb upon bimself to be susceptible of deep 
emotions, and this self-contemplation gave a colouring to all 
else. But this was no hindrance to his being capable of 
great and noble sacrifices. He gratified his own self-esteem 
in the sacrifice^ and looked for applause from those in whom 
gratitade^wbuld forbid any other .opinion; and thus^ ac- 
cording'.tothe Scripture.ezpressiony '' He had his reward.? 
Heidied atParis^^not latet, I think, than. 1795; for I. was 
in 'Paris in .17:97, <and)he had- then been^dead two. years. 
It mm Bf happy thingribr Jiim that he did not live longer.^ 
his^would hare. been an ni^ppy lot.« 'HisMamiable.diqK)si-r 
tion was of ihe :natiire thatf.ean,be indulged -in yofuth only, 
and is ehecked'Vyihe advance of^old age.f It was. io be 
regreitedvihat'He manied'too early^^or eren thatheiman- 
ried«t4iLt*<iThe^bIigatioa o^fsapporting a fimuly in^olfed 
Urn inttlie fMunfoI nsoessitj of .writing too invch.for:yrofit^ 
Vt whiohhjs prirate stadias^ andfinaUy/his healthy qiffiiredr 
HeJefV na son. I'.The 4Bon-m-]aw of the laie^ Madame Hnber, 
at whose honse I last saw her, is a son of Herder's; he is 
now setOed ai Angsborx, wfaero his mether^n-law died, w^ti* 

.sThat'iHiforfona4e*.as -well as fortanate oTents never ooma 
singly; has beoome a prorer^f and th^re must besonie.iniik 
inti|Oranappeaiaaoe«f sndi^ tohavemadeiianillusink 
tiott of the genefal^zperienee. Jt is difficult, however, «to 
maintain jiagaittsi partienlav. inqniiy, for certainly ibetii 
id>tad plsassni events oftsn; occur alonew>Theptinc^)al 
rsason. for tbe «coinmoii opinion is this, that after any veiy 
sUiking ocenrrance the attention will be eq^ecially ca]led4e 
iiiese of a*aiBiilar-«atore. • K iUs asMciation of eimSar 
cirents were leal^ fonnded in the nature of thing8^.a secret 
cemMadon between a man's Inward disopsition and his oat> 
waoi destby mist exist^-a melancholy temperament fnK 
dace a mdandiolylot^ and the reverse. To a certain extent^ 
considered in a woridly pcnnt ef view, if it be not pomible 
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io-fonn in all its single t)ireads a connexion between liis 
inner and outer being, I fiillj believe that the one is inti- 
matelj blended with the other; but I still doubt if grief has 
anj secret power ^7 which it draws to itself as bj a moral 
magnet, 4he materiab for fresh grief. Besidecf, the. thing 
Mia of itself for it will be confirmed bj experience thai a 
joyful event frequentlj follows a- sad one.* Even in weU- 
disposed minds, there maj be a real sorrow that feeds upon 
itself; and if we maintain that time or other events will 
lessen it, these are words which have value only in a weak 
mind which fails to retain in its due strength the experience 
it has once acquired. It is the same with the most joyful 
occurrences. In this wondrous human mind, too, sorrow 
may exist at the same time with an emotion of a quite dif- 
fsreai nature. Grief for the loss of children in the early 
period of a happy marriage is a lively and frequently re- 
curring example. It must be so. Mui must appear sta- 
tionaiy, and destiny changeable: But destiny has its own 
stability, though unseen or unrecognised by us. 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I shall go to Gastein in a few days, and return here in 
the latter part of September. I am not at all ill: I am 
even so well, that I do not think a journey to the baths 
neoeamy. But my phyridan considers it desirable, and 
inasts upon it, as I have been accustomed to it The use 
of the baths is so strengthenings that it must do good. I 
am unwilling to leave this places but I shall rejoice to vudt 
the beautifiil mountain district of Gastrin, whidi I have 
loved ever since I knew it I must ask you, dear CSiariotte, 
to address your next letter, on the 4th of August, to the 
Baths at Gaston near SMmrg, not to pay the posUge, and 
to write on the outside of the cover, that if I should not have 
arrived, it may wait there for me. I must further ask you 
to write again to the same addresi^ and also unpaid, on the 
S5th of August, and not to lei the letter be a day later, as 
the ooone of post is very kag. 
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» 

The physician, of whose dangerous iUness I wrote to you 
in the winter, has happily recovered. The Privy-Councillor 
Rust is well known ahroad, and you have probahly heard 
of him : he was and still is our friend and physician. He 
is going this year to Ghistein, but will visit another spa 
first, and then join me for a few days. After that he will 
pursue his journey further, and I shall return here as soon 
aslcan. 

Farewell, — and receive the heartfelt assurance of my 
earnest sympathy and fiiendship. — ^Yours, H. 
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Baths of Qasieih, Aug. 20. 1829, 

■..r '1: £eel convinced that with jour accustomed kindness 
and fiiendship, vand jour usual punctuality^ you awnrota on 
the day that I fixed; — but>Lhaye received no. letter. The 
oomBe^/of post is very tedious. As &r as Salzburg the let- 
tep^ probably come without muchrdelay^ but from there the 
post comes here only twioS' a-week.^ . If, therefore, a letter 
unf<»rtunately arrives just after the- post has? lef%^ »ihere 4t 
lies uiqpitied! I am sorry.to think that in-i this. way you 
may^ittve been a long time^mthout a letter from me. * My 
last was written, as. fiur^as I. remember, :On>*thA SOth^of 
July, vand oiight: to have reached you the last day of this 
month; but this will hardly come into your hands bafora 
the end of August. - . »» %t - 

I have been since Sunday the 16th amongst these watt* 
known /mountaui% and I occupy the same rooms as in 
former years. This is very pleasant^ and an agreeable anr^ 
prise^ 'Which occurred l>y chance; — for ihxs really wa84hf 
work4ifchanoe. .Ihadwithmy dear wife fixed upon other 
rpQUM^ .friiibh had the advantage of eigoying tl|e>maming 
son, and which were the best in the little eadU (thai would 
elsewhere bear the. name of dwMinj^^koiue), and nsoall^ 
oceqnedby the Archduke John,- whO'haajiow boilt aJioase 
fbrhmseUl' To these I expected to go^ and I was sorry to 
thinly thail ahoold be.d^irived of the, associations iriiidi the 
old rooms would inevitaUy awaken. .But m my amvall 
firand thai through foigetfulnesa or some mistake th^had 
given one of the rooma to eoi^e one. e|se^ and had ellotted 
oar old ones to me. They made many i^logiei^whidi were 
as the diange was veiy agreeable to me. 
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The weather has been very favourable, as we have had 
no continued rain except for one day. The snow is still 
lying on some mountains, not far distant, but very higL 
But it shines in the bright rays of the sun, — and it is 
pleasant to see at a glance the yarieties of season. The sun, 
where it does shine, is very scorching, as it is reflected from 
the rocks. But here we never need be a&aid of heat. The 
whole neighbourhood is shady, and a number of water&lls 
give a refreshing coolness to the air; indeed when you are 
cold it is difficult to find a warm iBunny spot. When you 
have mounted a certain but very moderate height^ you 
arrive at a level, open, sunny valley, surrounded by high 
mountains. This is my usual walk at noon: in very plea- 
sant weather I am accustomed to take a shorter walk before 
breakfiist to the Oloriette. I have written to you so often 
from Oastein thai I think I must have described the mtoa- 
tion of this places so I will not weaiy you with a repetitioD. 
There is a sudden, theatrical, and picturesque proflpectfiom 
it, but it requires the bri^trays of the sun upon the snow* 
white foam of the wateifidl;— in gloomy weather it has no 
oiaraL 

I have travelled in ttght days a distance of 110 miles. 
Sndi a journey is like reading a historical work: in this we 
pass through a oootm of time— in thai through a oomie of 
places. In reject to man, who is always the mosi im- 
portani object in all woiU]{y considecaiioii^ and diiefly kys 
daim to obeer?atioii, it happens in both cases thai the 
individual is lost in the vmrn, the angle eiistewee appears 
to have no worth in opposition to the iq^pointed destinatioin 
<S the greater or lesser whole to which it bdongs. On the 
the oontraiy, the obeenrer, the reader^ or the traveUsr, fteb 
his indifidnalitj. He eaonoi deny thai this must be the 
centre of all Us czertioiiB;— I do not mean in cider to 
purchase extemal good, e^Jcyment^ and hnqifaes^ tat 
rather to provide for the health of his spiritual nBtun, with 
which an happine» is ip ^1^t^w^ate^y coDBCcted. ImahcoM 
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intentionallj of this expression, in order to close no cliannel 
bj which man may strive after his spiritual improyement. 
For he maj raise himself to a high degree of spirituality 
through richer and purer developments of his ideas, and 
more vigorous cultivation of his character, or by the shorter 
path of quiet unobtrusive piety. If we consider the world 
in a worldly point of view, the individual is either quite 
thrown into the shade, or borne along by the great stream. 
This impresdon arises from the consideration of the con- 
nexion of circumstances and the changes of thb ever- 
renewed life on earth. What is the individual in the stream 
of circamstancest He does not disappear like an atom in 
an immeasurable, all-absorbing power, but in a higher, 
nobler spirit For this stream does not rush on headlong, 
led by blind chance, but pursues its destined end, guided 
initscouiBe by an almighty and all-wise hand. But the in- 
dividual does not live to see the attainment of this end: he 
enjoys a greater or less share of success^ according to the 
measme of it ordained by chance, by which I meielty under- 
stand uninvestigated proridence ; he will often be sacrificed 
in the attainment, and must frequently leave his work sad- 
denly and in the midst of his labours. He Li only an instru- 
ment» and does not appear to be even a powerful one, as, 
when {he oourse of nature sweeps him away, his place is 
soppUed; for it would be absurd to suppose that the great 
oljeets cS the Creator oould be delayed a moment by any 
ciicamstanoe in the life of a weak individual In the events 
of the m<»al world there is an aim; an idea is worked 
out;— -at least each must think so in reference to himaeUl 
In the order of material Nature it is othenrise. We can 
only My that powers arise and run thdr coarse as long as 
they M« permitted. As long as one looks at a single in- 
dividoaly he appears different from other men — different in 
alnlity, health, length of life, ke. Bat if we look at a mass 
of living beings^ they appear all alike. In eveiy century 
the hnman race is renewed about three times; in a cer- 
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tain number of jears an equal* number die. In shorty it 
is evident that it is onlj in the masses^ in the whole race, 
and not in the individua], that-we peroeiye the results *of 
established laws. We maj saj; and deeply feel, that -an 
all-wise imd all-good Power guides each ezclusirelj j and 
nothing is so repugnant -to the feeling of the individuaii^if 
thiejare pJEdnfullj affected^ as the consideration that he is 
merely one of a maiss contemplated in- respedt^'to ^ natonil 
life. On this account it was tha€ we were so shockedifo 
hear; shortly after the French HeTolntidny -the cool caleid»- 
tion that'the iiumbet of ihoB&iwhoT w6re 'saGrifio^d^ai the 
courts of justice oomposed a Texyismall part ^of'ihe^iapa- 
lation of France.- In- this meW' man' sharei^ the -fiitepof all 
other life for the^most part 'subordinate' to liim.i4l!Ri6 
race passes away, and is^ renewed like thence rf'^nimals 
and pUints that snmmiid Siim^ « These leflectian^ which 
I have applied' to^ihe^iprorld 4t lai^ oondem also ^the^iA* 
diyidual beings and as one cannot dcoiy* their tnifliiwiliejy 
would sink the ^inrit uito >deflo]ate and helpleis giie^vjf 
the inwaoi conTiodon did not arise "with its consoling in- 
fluence, that Ood toistantlyappoints the course of nature 
and of circumstanoes; so thal^ indnding his ezistenee iA«n 
eternal future, the liappinesi of the indindual does not 
perish, but on the edntmy -grows and increases! ArtM 
peace, true consdatiMi, or rather the feeling that aoeon* 
sdationii required, 'first Arises when we-kfave all esril^f 
.eonrideraliens, and eontem^Iate the appearances txSKalnre 
and the world as if ^from an ezilted ]^intt»f new^islbe 
Creator might -jiaTS placed man in life ^only-fcr His own 
pleasure: Hemig^t haye i^ven him up either io the Mind 
changes of uniTeml kws and pregvessiTe organisation, or 
to an ideal aim of an efer-piesenti lonj^^ootimiing whok^ 
whose limits and tme natore he is nerer in *poailaoBio 
sunr^.' Erexy one on his entrance into life ought to be 
happy, — ^happy in a deep and spiritual min^ •whose hajH 
inness is «n inward ftdiqg aring fimn lofeaad thsfliU 
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filment of duty. In this disposition God guides and lores 
him, and considers him worthy of his protection. In him — 
in the indiyidual — ^lies the aim and the whole power of life, 
and with this aim^ the course of nature and events will be 
brought into harmony. Nowhere is the paternal care of 
Grod for the happiness of each so beautifully, so soothingly 
displayed as in Christianity, in the New Testament It 
contains the simplest, but at the same time the most ex- 
citing and heart-stirring demonstrations of it* 

I must ask you, dear Charlotte, to write again io the 
same address. It cannot be helped if a letter from you 
arrives at Tegel during my absence. 

FareweDL— I remain, with unchangeable friendship and 
•jmpathy, yours, H. 



VOL. u. 
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LETTER VIII. 

Begeksbvbo, Sept. 10^ 1829. 

You see, dear Charlotte, bj the date of this letter, that 
I am on mj way home from Gastein, and that I hare come 
a considerable part of the road. But I travel very siowlj, 
and make veiy short daily journeys, for I think that those 
who have been under regimen at the baths should take care 
of themselves, and not rashly undd the benefit they may 
have acquired. They can strengthen themselves much better 
after having been at the baths, which will then continue to 
do good. I believe that I shall experience their good effects 
for the rest of the year. 

I am most deeply grieved, my dear Charlotte, to find 
from your letter that you are suffering: from a sudden 
weakness in your eyes, and that it is accompanied with 
pain. But I might almost call this a consolation. As &r 
as I know, pain generally accompanies temporary weakness 
of sight, and not that which leads to total blindness. You 
are right in saying that a continued or frequently returning 
weakness of nght would be more melancholy, and more to 
be pitied in you, than in many others. But I trust thai 
yours will be merdy temporaiy. As fiur as I know, ymi 
have never suffered fifom your eyes before. Serioas diseases 
of the eye generally, come on very gradually, or if they 
come suddenly, usoally after some severe illness — measlei^ 
nervous fever, or the like, which has not been your case. 
Your remark, that your complaint may have ariseii tnta 
the peculiar state of the weather during this year^ appears 
to me just, and it is to be hoped that it will pass away. My 
eyesight is sometimes better and sometimea worsen liks 
yours. I suffer scarody any pain, and H may get i 
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But I have no great idea of what is called strengthening 
the sight Mine is no better if I spend a week at Gastein 
without reading or writing much, especially bj a strong 
light; and no worse if I work much in the light. In time 
it may be different, but at present it is as I saj. In mj 
right eye a cataract is forming. That eye gives me little 
assistance in reading or writing, and if the other were the 
same I should be able to recognise objects only when quite 
dose to me. This complaint is of many years standing, but 
it has advanced more rapidly during the last few years. I 
use my left eye only, and that also is gradually becoming 
weaker. I cannot read or write for any length of time 
without spectacles, and those which formerly appeared rery 
powerful are now of little serrice. If I should liye, which 
I neither desire nor believe probable, for eight or ten years, 
I can scarcely flatter myself that my eyes will accompany 
me to the grave. It is possible that I might submit to an 
opeiation on them, or at least upon one; but I have often 
oocnpied myself with the thought that I shall become blind 
and remain so, for the operation b not always successful 
I now believe that I am so prepared for the event that it 
would not be beyond my powers of endurance. I should 
bear it> I hope, with that resignation with which man should 
always bear human trials. I should retain as much of my 
actiyitj as possible, and if a man can be active there is little 
fear for his happiness. But the mere idea of a misfortune 
is r&j different from the misfortune itself, when it comes 
with, the fearful certainty of its presence; — and I consider 
UindnesB the severest misfortune that could befal me. It 
is very possible that all present determination and prepara- 
tion may be shaken and quite desert me, if the day shall 
ever eome which brings me no more light We should 
trust to nothing so little, and labour in the acquirement of 
nothing so much, as the fortitude and self-control which 
tre the only foundations of happiness on earth. Heaven 
appepurs to eompensate the blind by infusing mto their souls 
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Ik gentle 7^esignati<m and quiet patience. This I see in a 
peiBon in Berlin, whom I visit ^m time to time on that 
aoootmt. I refer to a lady some years older than myself^ 
ivho has been for six oi* eight years incurably blind of both 
eyes, but without pain, and without any disfigurement. 
She was formerly rich, and her husband held a respectable 
position; but she has lost almost all her property, and now 
has some difficulty in maintauiing a bare existence. She 
has never taken «ny«xerdse, or even left her room, since 
she became blind. Three or four people visit her, but that 
Tory rarely. A maid-servant who is her only attendant^ is 
also her reader, and she derives great pleasure from {he 
occupation. In this situation, and this way of life, this lady 
assures those who see her, that however much an object 
of pity she may appear, she is really peaceful, calni,'and 
happy, and that this period of her life is preferable to the 
eaiiier ones. This real and unaffected contentment with a 
lot usoally considered «o sad, seems to me veryremaik- 
able.* 

I was mudi shocked by an occurrence in B^iensbing^ 
which took place in the inn where I was staying. I was 
told when I came that a Miss Ton Htigel was danger o usly 
illin the house, and in the morning when I got up at e^i 
o'clock she was dead. She had died about six o*doek. She 
was the daughter of Baron Hiigd, who was the imperial 
ambaandor at Reidistage^ and died some jears anoe. She 
was about thirty years of age. I knew her in Vienna: she 
was beautifiil, very amiable^ and had a veiy aweet voice^ 



* These lemaiks «a approachiag UladneM nu^ appear to : 
nadeia umeeeiaaiy and mperflaoni, for a high eelaeUal ipixit and 
a pnrer light hat loogainoe itieamed Into those weak tjm Ibr whidi 
I waa 00 paiafbl^ alarmed. To those who had the happiness to be 
near to him, and to find a pattern in all he wa% did, and thought^ 
It win appear olherwlM^ and for such ealy aie these eitiaeta from 
Ida ksartiat^ apMlnllelAen Intended. 
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and considerable musical talent. She had been at Carlsbad 
with her mother, her younger sister, and her brother, a 
captain of horse in the Austrian service, and died here on 
her return. Such a death must be very bitter. 

I am not surprised that you were glad to read my 
brother's "Views," and that they gave you, as you say, 
high enjoyment. They aim at interesting all, and have not 
failed in their object. 

I had begun this letter at Eegensburg, and finished it 
here at Tegel, on the 19 th September. I could not find 
time on the road. I considered too, that if I finished it in 
the course of my journey, the post would be longer, and 
that it would be better for you to receive it when your 
eyes were stronger. I not only wish this may be so with 
my whole heart, but I have also confidence that it will be 
80. I ask you to write to me as soon as you can; I fix no 
day, because the sooner the more welcome, and because, 
eTen if you have got rid of the pain in your eyes, which I 
hope may be the cas^ you must still be very careful, and 
ought not to bind yourself to a certain day. — ^With un- 
chmgeabk and nnoere friendship, yours, H. 
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LETTER IX. 

TioEL, Sept 80, 1829. 

I receired^ a few days since^ dear Chailotiey your letter 
of the 25ih, and thank jovl for it I am yerj glad to find 
that jour eyes are so much better, and that you haye found 
ample means to answer. I have a great opinion of such 
sensible and carefully-applied remedies. Your next letter 
will, I hope^ bring me the intelligenoe that you are quite 
recovered. Pray do not be anxious on my account: I am 
not It were foolish and unmanly to lose one's repose and 
balance of mind about what must occur in the nature of 
things. As long as I retain my ftcultiea^ this will never 
be my case. I know that corporeal oigans must get weaker 
by use, and are liable to aoeidentfl^ and I shall not expect 
that Providence should arrest the natural course of events 
for me. If I enterUined this presumpticm, it would be a 
melancholy sign that I had lost the powers of mind which 
every reasonable man ought to possess. The weakness of my 
eyes is of long standings and arose from an accident which 
befd me in my youth. Do not pity me, dear Qiariotte. 
Even if my eyes were worM^ I should not have lost what is 
necessary to a man*s peace and contentment By God*s 
wise arrangement^ man depends upon himself and not upon 
his outward circumstances. But my sight ia not so weak 
just now. It ia only difficult for me to read writings and 
that I have not often to do. I feel no inconvenience in 
reading prints but I avoid very small or confused type. 
Writing does not hurt me at iJL As I know what I am 
writing, and it is a very frequent occupation, it does not 
require much exercise of sight 
You remark very jusUlyy thai in many cases an indiMnt 
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cataract remams at a certain point without leading to posi- 
tire blindness. Tliis is yerj fortunate. In trials of this 
sort ^e must accustom ourselves to look steadilj at both 
the greater iind lesser evils connected with them. Blind- 
ness entails a two-fold suffering: we are unable to do manj 
things for which eyesight is indispensable, — and we are 
deprived of light, we are surrounded by darkness. This last 
I eoncdder by &.r the worst evil ; for the mere sensation of 
lights quite abstracted from the perception of objects, is 
always pleasing and delightful, and seems to have some- 
thing in common with the purer spiritual life. Light is 
of aU created things the least corporeal. It is connected, 
without our being able to say how, with life itself, and life, 
light, and air are, as it were, related— always thought of 
together — the first of created existences. It is wonderful 
how completely daikness loses its attraction when it be- 
oomes % constant companion, for it must be admitted to he 
attractive as a sweet and welcome rdief after the glare of 
day. But the pleasing emotion depends upon the consdous- 
nefls* that daylight has preceded it, and upon the security 
that daylight will again return. It is the alternation only 
that isagreeaUe. Eternal daylight, too, would weary. This 
k ftlt in the summer of the northern regions, when twilight 
k the cnly night;— at least I never found this pleasant 
But eternal dailmess must have something much more me- 
hacbcfy in it: we shoold be exhausted by its wearisome 
s s immiiSB It k tranquillity, but it k ako a repulsive blade. 
Fkom Ibe want of external impressions^ one k thrown back 
upon one*s sd( and yet with mudi less power of thought 
and action. A great trial to me would be the disconUnn- 
aaee of communication by kttos except on mere matters 
ef bminess; for who could bear to dictate a confidential 
btter, or to hear one read by another? The ea^nce of 
epkUdary correspondence k its immedkte communication, 
and I diouU give it up if I were reaDy to become blind, 
fAkhltnistwiU notbethecase. It k ranarkable, that 
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judging by my present feelings, such an occurrence would 
drive me more from the companionship of others instead of 
leading me to seek it. I cannot quite explain this to myself, 
as conyersation would seem to be the natural resource to 
charm away the time. It is perhaps that, without exactly 
knowing why, I am myself unwilling to be with the blind. 
As I am conscious that this is wrong, I struggle against 
the feeling when it arises, but the effort I make does not 
remoye my repugnance. The sight of weak, or fixed and 
staring eyes, and even of a bandage over them, affects my 
whole frame. I can resist the emotion, but I cannot pre- 
yent its recurrence. A shade before the eyes, especially in 
a woman, is unpleasant to me. Habit has not removed 
this feeling : I have been with the blind every week for a 
year, but the impression remains the same. I still feel 
that if I were blind I should not seek the companionship 
of others. I know not whether this feeling is general, bat 
I cannot divest myself of it. 

I peroeiye that I have been very egotistical, and must re- 
quest your forgiveness, dearCharlotte. On this point I wished 
to satisfy you, for I have this month been constantly occu- 
pied witii the thought of blindness, as accidentally three or 
four intimate acquaintances have been in great danger of 
loong their sights which they have had previously no reasoii 
to apprehend. It is no passing weakness from whidi thej 
suffer, as fortunately is the case with you, but real inomvUe 
disease, whidi may adyanoe more or less rapidly. Beddei^ 
I am desirous of looking firmly in the fiioe eyeiy aecidant 
that can befai a mtat, for what can man do better <m earth 
than learn to be a man? 

Now I must stop, and repeat what I saidbefore : Do not 
distress yourself about me. It is to be hoped tlMre is 
nothing very serious. 

You asked me lately about that little work of my bro- 
therX entitled "^ The Genius of Rhodes." You widi to 
know whether it is entirely a fiction, or is founded on hie- 
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tory. I forgot to answer this. It is entirely a fiction, and 
has nothing historical in it. It serves as a medium for some 
philosophical ideas, the development of which is the ohject 
of the work. In the times to which it refers, such half- 
poetical clothing of earnest philosophical truths was more 
popular than at present. I am glad you have heen pleased 
with it. It is, as you say, a particularly interesting and 
pleasantly written book. 

If it is possible, I should like you to send your next 
letter on the 13tk I have been prevented finishing this 
till to-day, the 4tk Farewell I wish sincerely that your 
eyes may be better. — ^With unalterable sentiments of firiend- 
flliip, youn^ H. 



Itis a^r«ry Ifiae role in life, not to wish to be too strong 
and free from tiie moonvenienoes of <Ai age and of bodily 
weaknflBB. It is much better to bear with patience wbi^ 
is merely troublesome, and does not interfere with one's 
naefiilnesB, and better still to be proof against unpleasant 
emotioiis. Bat when an evil increases veiy much and be- 
ecmiea daogenma^ it is natural to make an exception to this 
nde. 

We bare beaatiful October weather here, and it ia ap- 
parently the Mme with you. Bright sunshine always im- 
parts io the soul a much moie joylul tone than dark and 
dismal weather. Siidi ii n^ case. Nevertheless I have 
the hMippj peeuliarity, — for happy it certainly u^ — that 
thoqgh snnahine is the meet agreeable, dark or bad weather 
of say kind is net positively miplessant to me, for its very 
divenifyhss % charm. It is so with many things: I am 
fid^ alive io thdr advaatsges^ without feding to the same 
extent the disadvantages of the reverse. I eertainly prefer 
bring wdl; but illnesi^ which I have often had severely, 
does not put me in bad humour, and my first inclination, 
wfasn somelhiag unpleasant ooonri thai k not asMoiated 
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with real affliction (and illnesS never is so), is to smile or 
laugh at myself. This is no stoicism, no greatness of soul, 
nor do I wish to make a merit of it. But it has always 
been agreeable to me, not so much to dwell upon pleasur- 
able emotions and to avoid painful ones, as to rejoice at 
the opportunity of knowing myself in different aspects, and 
gaining a control over my own character. An example will 
perhaps make clear what I mean. When I go to a play 
(which, however, is seldom the case now), it is not so much 
that I see the representation of this or that character, of a 
miser or a lover, &c. ; but what interests me is the manner 
in which the author brings his hero on the stage, how he 
lets him prosper in an intrigue, sustains his peculiarities, 
and carries him through all the scenes without losing sight 
of his individuality. It is the same in life. Life may be 
looked on as a drama. But the colouring of the poet, taking 
the inward truth of things, gives a higher tone to theaffairB 
of life, and excites emotions of sorrow or of pleasure more 
worthy of nature than those we experience in actual life. 
I have gone through most of the vidssitudes in the life of 
man. They act upon me according to their nature, and 
the pleasure I feel in contemplating their purely distinct 
character counterbalances their immediate effect upon me. 
To some degree this is the case with all men. It is more 
or less 80 only as the mental constitution differs amongst 
men; but otherwise all are alike. My tendencies are de- 
cidedly towards happiness^ and I am very glad of it I have 
eridentiy more pleasoraUe than painful emotions^ and more 
happiness on that account. Whilst I seek the pleasurable 
less impatientiy, and avoid the painful less loathinglyy each 
comes to me unasked. It is a very certain thing in life that 
happiness generally comes uncalled^ the less it is sought 
for its own sake. This is frequently insisted upon in the 
Soriptorei^ in noUe and exalted images. 

• ««««« 

My wi&*s grava-sione is now ready. It is a grsnite 
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pillar^ which stands upon a high pedestal. On the pedestal 
is the name of the deceased. On the pillar will he placed 
a statue of Hope, which my wife ordered some years since 
at Bome, but which has only just arrived. The height of 
the whole will be about twenty-eight feet. At the back of 
the pillar there is a seat, and at the front an iron railing. 
The space will hold seven or eight graves, — they will be 
made in the earth without any vault. Before the grave is 
a field and an uninterrupted view of the house; behind and 
at the right is a thickly-wooded park. To the left again a 
field and a view of the sea. This very day the body will 
be laid in the new grave. The same clergyman and the 
same attendants will be here, but of the latter two will be 
absent;— the one is dead, the other dying. 

Will you send your next letter on the 17tht Thu time 
I might well expostulate. A visit is not a very sufficient 
excuse. But your letter came ftt the right ttme. Farewell, 
youn^ H. 
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LETTER X. 

. TwBL, Dec. 24, 1829. 

I hare neyer written to you from here so late in the 
jear, mj dear Charlotte. For manj jears I have been in 
town at this season, but in former happier times of mj life 
I used/ to i^nd, the: winter in the country.. What I did 
in the days of mj happ J companionship, I return to now 
that I am alone. This is the course of human life. 

It is Tery cold h^re to-day, and as you are at such a diort 
distance it is probaUy the same with you. Still I have been 
out: I walk out erery day at sunset. I am sorry to misB 
the very moment^ and the half hour before and after are to 
me the best of the day in summer and winter. The moon 
then waits to show her gentle beanu^ when the superior 
splendour of the sun does not outshine her. To-day the 
sun went down so wrapt in clouds^ that instead of his disk 
I could see only a dull yellow fog. If I always liked con- 
templative repose, and often resigned myself to it when I 
was amidst crowds of men and the throng of businesi^ my 
present solitude depresses me stiU more. I haye no inclina- 
tion for any particular employment My scientific occupations 
are the most congenial to me; and I feel eyeiy day more and 
more, that pure and thoughtful self-contemplation calms 
the spirit and gives that peace which is certainly the work of 
Ood, but which, according to his dedared will, must not be 
looked for by man as an outward gift^ but must be worked 
out by himself by an effort of his wilL I hsTo always dwelt 
much upon the time when we shall all meet again, and now 
the more, since I have been bereaTed of what afforded me 
every moment the purest joy, and been thrown back upon the 
cold sternness of life. I believe I shall qwnd my afypoinled 
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years as I hare done the last few months. Only some very 
remarkable event could bring a change; nothing would be 
perceptible from less important occurrences. I look upon 
my life now as completed^ — a thing of the past. But I do 
not feel that this induces in me deeper contemplation of 
death and the future, but rather more reflections in con- 
nexion with the present life. I believe that this is not a 
peculiarity, but only a more powerful tendency in me than 
in others. When one is recommended to think on death, 
it is only as a warning against the levity that deems life a 
lasting gift. It should therefore be a spontaneous act of 
self-reoollection. Besides^ I know not whether the constant 
dwelling upon death, and what follows it, be healthfiil to 
the BouL I can scarcely decide, as it is more a thing of 
feeling than founded upon reason, — but I believe not The 
confidence arising from the trust in an aU-good and aU-just 
Being, that death is onlj the release from an imperfect and 
unfiiuahed states and a passage to a better and a higher, 
should be so present to a man that nothing can for a moment 
shake it. It is the foundation of inward peace and of the 
hi^^iest exertions^ and an inezhanstiUe source of consolation 
in affliction. But the description of the poteible condition, 
the imaginary painting of the future world, draws us away 
from life, and sets something apparentl j better in its plaoe^ 
as certainly the objects are more exalted after whidi one 
aim% bat yet being quite intangible, the cont empl ati o n can 
serve no good purpose. GK>d has also plainfy shown thai 
such a eontemplatioii is not in aooordanee with his will, for 
he has cast an impenetrable veil over the future, and has 
left each in ignoranoe of when his own time of departare will 
be :— a certain sign that the living should bdoog to Ii£B, and 
■hoold adapt themselves to it It appears to me, therefore, 
thai the knowledge of our being in the last period of life is a 
warning to make the final effort to complete the life of the 
■od, to make it a whole. To be in the poiiticB to do thii^ 
thai we majr not be torn awaj in the midst ef the active 
TOU u. B 
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employments of life, but haye some space for leisnre and 
repose, is a gift of proyidence that must not lie unimproyed. 
I do not mean that we should do something, complete some- 
thing: what I am thinking of, can be done by eyery one, 
in eyery situation; — ^I mean, to work within, to bring eyery 
feeling into perfect harmony, to make ourselyes independent 
of outward influences, and so to form ourselyes as we are in 
our brightest and most peaceful moments. The powers of 
each indiyidual yary, and some demand a longer delay than 
perhaps the term of life will permit. But this I caU the 
real aim of life; this gives some value to life, and if ever a 
misfortune, which may befid those who appear the happiest, 
flihould cause me no longer to consider this the aim of life, I 
flihould condemn myself and strive^ to overcome the feeling. 
But a man cannot dwell in vain upon such an object in life. 
It must be the direction given to the soul, and, as the 
opportunity presents itself the judging^ approving^ oorrect- 
ing principle: life is^ at the same time^ an outward occupa- 
tion, a real actual labour, in all stations and positiona. It 
is not exactly this oocopation, this labour itself that pos- 
sesses great yalue, but it is as it were a thread with which 
to connect the* thoughts and feelings, or by the side of 
which they run. It is the ballast, without which the vessel 
would haye no firm hold of the waves of life. This is the 
view I take, upon the whok^ of my sckntific employments. 
They are preferable beoanse thej are aamdated with ideas. 
I have been so prolix in order to giye you an idea of what 
I call my solitude and my joy* It ii not an original senti- 
ment, but arising from my ciroomstanoes. The snrmor of 
two is alone, and it is then a natoial and allowable fteliog 
to desire to remain alone. Then kmeUnees ftvonrs that 
self-meditation, that woridng at one*s mit, that oomideting 
and doong up of life of which I haye spoken. At length 
come the studies, to which thoir place must be giyen* On 
this account I go vei7 seldom to nqr ehiUran in the town, 
but I Riimoe when thej come here. ¥m^ P^pk pUj mj 
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absence of mind — that is politeness : then they find that 
this retirement is natural at mj age and in my situation — 
this is the truth. Weariness of life, blindness to its jojsf, 
and a wish that it may end, have no place in my solitude. 
****** 
I hare written to you, dear Charlotte, two letters which 
you had not receiyed when you sent yours. I am anxious 
to receive an answer to them. I shall be very glad if you 
can write to me again this year. For that on which we are 
going to enter, accept my heartfelt wishes. May Heaven 
restore to you peace, joy, and happiness, and above all 
health and strength 1 If I can in any way contribute to 
your happiness, it will afford me sincere pleasure. Now 
fare you welL Think of me with friendly regard, and trust 
with perfect confidence in my upright and unchangeable 
sympathy in all that concerns you. Yours, H. 
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LETTER XI. 

Tecoel, Jan. 26« 1830. 

You must haye reoeiyed two letters fiom me, dear Char- 
lotte, which are still unanswered, — one of the 9619 the other 
of the 21st of January. Your last was not written at my 
request, but £rom your own impulse, and you would reoeive 
mine of the 9th, too late to answer it at the time I men- 
Uoned. But I know that my letters give you pleasure, and 
as I haye some leisure, I will write without waiting for your 
answer. Perhaps I may receiye it before I dose this letter, 
as there is an opportunity to-day fiom town. 

I wish yeiy much to Imo w how you are, and whether you 
haye regained the peace and serenity I desire for yon. I 
should rejoice yet more if my counsel has in «ny maimer 
contributed to such a result. It must, howeyer, really be 
your own work. It is a yery true saying that a ma&*8 
happiness lies in himself: the jojful eyents whidi Heayen 
bestows are only enjoyed when they are receiyed by him 
in a right spirit, and the bitter and painful ones he has it 
in his own power to mitigate. 

« « « « « « 

For what admits of no alleyiation— and there oertainl^ 
are such misfortunes — (3od has created melandioly as a sort 
of medium between happiness and miseiy, joy and sorrow. 
It reduces sorrow to a feeling that we cannot giye vp^ to 
which we ding, to which we rengn oursdyes with the oon- 
sdousnesB that its effects are not destmctiye but purifying^ 
eleyating, and improying in eyeiy way. It is a great thing 
when a man acquires the disposition to struggle against all 
that befids him, merely because it is human, because it re- 
suits from his earthly fate, to reodye it as the deslinj of 
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man^ and to endeavour to develope his own nature more 
folly. The sooner a man acquires this temper the better. 
He can then say, for the first time, that he has really ex- 
perienced life. Man is placed upon the earth to live, and 
he can take away with him only what he has attained in his 
own souL It is a very happy thing when he sets all his 
thoughts and feelings on one object. He is then safe for 
ever, — ^he desires nothing more of fate — nothing more from 
men, — he ^nnot experience anything in respect to them 
but joy at their happiness. He fears nothing from the 
foture. He cannot change what is unalterable; but the 
dwelling on one thought, one feeling, even if it be upon the 
most dreadful trial which can befal a man, would become 
only the dwelling on one remembrance which remains for 
ever. He who has attained this calm clinging to one re- 
membrance is possessed of all, because he wants and desires 
nothing else. Still more peacefol and blessed is naturally 
such a feeling, when this one thought is not of earth but of 
Heaven. But in a real, all-absorbing dwelling upon one 
feeling, even on an earthly one, there is something not all 
earthly, for the soul cannot completely attach itself to what 
18 wholly of this world. The criterion of the genuineness 
of the feeling is its freedom from all restlessness, and all 
kind of longing — wishing for nothing, asking for nothing, 
knowing no desire except to remain as it is. Therefore is 
the sentiment for the dead so sweet, so pure, so free frx>m 
ardent desire, that it merges into the infinite without being 
destroyed : in its growth the soul acquires strength to resign 
itadf to' a gentle melancholy. Whenever the sentiments 
for the divine exist, they are indisputably the purest, the 
moat refined frt>m all earthly mixture. They have the pe- 
enliarity that they do not estrange us frx>m the world, and 
yet they take the sting and the poison from all the real 
and threatened ills of life. As the thought of the lost one 
remains with those to whom it clung in life, so are they, 
instead of being led away from life, rather connected more 

b2 
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closely with it : there are circumstances in erery situation, 
in which one thinks of the dead as still sympathiang with 
us and feeling an interest in our progress through life. 
These connect the sorrow also with our present eziste|ice. 
It is a connexion which takes away the harshness of life^ for 
we consider ourselyes as only partially belonging to it. K 
our thoughts are all beyond this world — if few are devoted 
to our present existence^ what we are accustomed to fear in 
life may lose its terrors for one so armed against earthly 
fate. Time and eternity are united in the feeling of a rest 
that nothing can disturb. I always, even before I had the 
experience, thought that it must be so. I never thought 
it possible that there could be an imaginary compensation 
for a real loss; and now that the lot has really Men upon 
me, I feel it to be true. Yes, I perceive with great joy that 
the true and proper influence which such a loss must have, 
is more fuUy and powerfully developed with time, — as the 
night grows deeper, the longer it lasts. The enjoyment 
which one experiences at the darkness of night — and of 
which I have always been very susceptible — is rerj like this 
feeling. One is alone, and wishes to be alone: he expects 
nothing from without, and a double life reigns within:— 
day has been, and day will return. 

«««««« 
It is a fearful winter, and there is at present no prospeot 
of milder weather. When we think of the diatreoi it will 
occasion, it is pitiable. But I haye never passed thioQgh 
one so euaij* The peace and independence of the aditnde 
in which I live are the causes of this. I walk out every dajr; 
but except this daily exerdse, I never leave the three rooms 
adjoining each other which I occupy. I eannot describe 
to you the effect of the sight of the unsullied snow-flakes 
and the constant brilliancy which streams upon them and 
the frozen Like from the sun whose rising and setting I see 
from my windows^ fran the moon in the evenings and fitnn 
Venus and the other heavenly bodies. 
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Will you let me hear from you on the 2d, or at any rate 
during the first week in February? Farewell, and be as- 
sured of my constant sympathy. — Ever yours, H. 
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LETTER XII. 

Tegel, March 5, 1880. 

I have been rery uneasy about you, dear Charlotte. I 
asked you to write on the 25th, and I knew that if you 
were well you would do so, and yet I had no letter from 
you this morning. It appeared hardly possible that a letter 
should bare taken a week to come, — and yet I received my 
letters frt>m Berlin early this morning. I thougbt you must 
be ill, or at least that you had been so, and I could not 
drive tbis thought out of my head. At last in the evenings 
when a second messenger arrived, I received your letter. 
I cannot tell you how I rejoiced to see your handwriting. 
The letter bore the postmark of the 25th. I cannot explain 
the delay. Perhaps I mentioned a day when the post did 
not leave, so that it might lie waiting. But I beg that if 
ever yon should be prevented writing by iUness, you wiU 
send two words to say what is the matter with you. It is 
very painful to think of a friend being ill, without knowing 
of what nature the illness may be. 

My health has been very good for some time. I have 
eigoyed the late fine weather very much, and haye taken 
longer walks. There has been a sweet gentle breeas and 
the sunshine had a wonderfully enliTening effect Onoe 
since I wrote to you, I have had a slight threatening of 
infjammation in my eyes; — I suppose I took oold wlMsn I 
was out I was quite well again by staying a day in the 
house, and refraining from reading and writing. I have 
been surprised that my sight has not suffered from the £^are 
of the snow, which is considered very iigurioos to weak 
eyes^ but mine appear to be proof against that irritation. 
Bat I always feel a kind of pain when I watdi tho aettbg 
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of the son; — as his disk touches the edge of the horizon I 
stand still and never avert my gaze till the last beam has 
disappeared. I write first about my healthy because you 
say you always look first for that part of my letter. I 
wished you to find it at once^ or I should have begun with 
the more important contents of your letter to which I now 
turn. 

* ***** 



17th. 
I leoeiyed on the 6th your letter of the 1st, so that it also 
has been a long time on the road. But it may have lain 
two days in my house in Berlin. I wish the post were 
better regulated. Will you always now send your letters 
on a Toeaday, as you were accustomed to dot Your longer 
abnoe did not make me anxious this time. I was certain 
that joa were not ill, as I had so particularly begged that 
yoa would send me word if that were the case. But I con- 
jectmed the cause of your not writing, and I find from your 
ktter that I was correct It was too natural a feeling not 
to hafo arisen in your mind. Your present letter has given 
ma great pleasure, particularly on account of the peaceful 
qnrii thai pervades it» which I entreat you to maintain, as 
it must aMuredlj be the most salutaiy for yourseU The 
real agojment of the Uesringa that remain in Ufe can only 
arise fitm thecnltivationof this spirit. Peace ii the natural 
tooa of a wdl-regulated mind at one with itself. External 
eiremnstances may threaten and may for a time unhinge 
the most dadd disposition; but a truly great soul does not 
yield to eneomstancei^ and there are even women who unite 
this power of resistance with the greatest activity of mind 
and vigour of imagination. This we may admire, though 
we must not expect often to find it in them. But in a man 
H is an imperative duty, and he loses all just title to con- 
iideittkm who shows a deficiency in it 
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I am Yerj welL I am free eren from little ailments, and 
I can perceive no change in the state of my ejes : but I do 
not deceive myself with this. It is natural that a weakness 
once felt, or an incipient dimness, should remain. But the 
progress may be so immarked that it may continue through 
the remainder of life without producing any great suffering. 
This will probably be my case. You are right in saying 
that difficulty in using the pen generally accompanies ad- 
vanced life. This want of power appears either as a trem- 
bling, or a state which I should rather call helplessness than 
weakness. In order that the handwriting should be firm and 
distinct, a number of very small and scarcely perceptible 
movements of the finger are required, which must be made 
rapidly and yet perfectly dbtinct from each other; and in 
old age the necessary pliability of the muscles is wanting. 
It is the same with all occupations which require equal 
strength in holding and supporting the hand. I do not 
think the use of the baths would remedy this. I have im- 
proved since I was at Gastein, for I am stronger now than 
I was last spring and autunm. Old age seems. to advance 
gradually with years^ but after an illness, or a great misfor- 
tune which nothing can alleviate, its progress is much more 
rapid. This has been my case. If I had not experienced 
the lots I have suffered, old age might have been delayed 
many yean. Bat it was natural iiiat my bodily powers 
diodd alK> suffer from the great change this loss has brou^t 
to me. This change I feel more and more etexy day from 
the sadden separation after thirty-eight years of eomp»- 
nionship, and the absence of that constant interehaiige of 
thooght and feeling we so long enjoyed. This it is tuj 
to bear while the health is as littie affected as mine is. I 
can affirm— I know not if you agree with me — that old 
age is dear to me. It is a natural condition of homanitj, 
to which Ood has appointed its own feelings and its own 
pleasares. If with a magic wand I could oonjure for mjadf 
the posaeanon of youthful strength and freshness for the 
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remainder of life, I certainly should not do so. Youthful 
strength and freshness would not suit the feelings of old 
age j and these feelings, acquired through the course of a long 
life, I would not resign for anything in the world. What 
you say of my frame of mind I suhscrihe to so far as it is 
a gift from Heayen demanding the most heartfelt gratitude, 
and IS no merit of mine. I am indebted for it in great 
measure to what has now ceased to be the immediate source 
of it. For if one is long beside a pure and truly great 
character, he is gradually imbued with a similar spirit. I 
should prove myself to hare been unworthy of the posses- 
sion if I could do otherwise than live in inward peace on 
the remembrance, and, when the opportunity occurs, employ 
myself usefully and benerolenUy. 

It has been a very great satus&ction to me that my last 
two letters were of so much service to yon. I have only 
this view in all that I write to you, and I beseech you so to 
judge every expression. We differ widdy in oar views of 
the inner life. It signifies little thai all do not think 
alike : eadi must work out his own happiness in his own way. 
But when one fuUy agrees with the opinions of another, 
and g^ves himself up in confidence to them, they may ex- 
erdae a guiding influence. I wish that my letters may have 
an invigorating effect upon yoo. My earnest request to 
yon, dear Charlotte, is^ thai you maintain the composure of 
your mind, and keep it open to the dieeffbhiess that may 
be fimnd in every situation. We cannot always t&ei cheer- 
fid, bat we may always keep ourselves open to cheerful 
imprenfams when they arise. 

Win yoa write to me not later than the S7th. If sooner, 
aU the more welcome. Farewdl, and rest aasored of my 
miintenrapted and friendly sympathy. H. 
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LETTER XIII. 

Tjmbl, May 6-9, 1880. 

Accept my siiicere thanks, dear Charlotte, for your let- 
ter of the 27th of April, which I received at the proper 
time. I am very well, and have myself experienced no bad 
effects either from the wet spring or the severe winter, 
thongh many have suffered £rom ague in consequence. I 
have somewhat changed my mode of life for the summer. I 
now rise regularly at six o'clock, and go to bed at the latest 
at midnight. The morning hours have the greatest ohann 
for me,— *so I am writing to you early, my dear friend: it 
is mj first occupation to-day. Neither late nor eailj riang 
has an J effect upon m J deep. • . • The ni^^t has in H 
something inexpressiblj sweet The calm ideas and imagefl^ 
when one can ei^oy such as those I used frequentiy to ex* 
peiience, assume a softer, more beautifril, even a spiritaal 
tone, and their enjoyment is all within, as in the deep 
stillness there ib nothing, not even light) to disturb them. 
Sorrowful or painful veooUeotions and impressions are ren- 
dered milder, and are imbued with the repose whidi makes 
erery affliction lighter and less diBtressing. We majr yidd 
to ^ief more eahnly, and a thoughtful mind does not seek 
to drive awajr sorrow, at least not to destroj it^ butto biiQg 
it into harmonjr with the whole beings that it may nmain 
the companion of llfo. I can now njoice at the lo^ winter 
nights^ and have, as I say, often felt this in former winlen. 
If, on the other hand, we think how joyful and heairtiM 
light is, we feel with grateful astonishment what a ireasmi 
of eigoyment nature has laid up in the dailj diange. The 
otij thing required Is to have a disposition to ei\joj fl^ iMd., 
this is in eveiy man*s power. Evexythiog which soiMlif^' 
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Tifl oontainsy independently of its own destination and ma- 
terial use, food for reflection, and enjoyment for the mind 
and the soul: the more we give ourselyes up to such con- 
templations, the more this deeper signification is displayed, 
which belongs partly to the objects which suggest it, and 
partly to ourselyes who discover it. Man need only look at 
tiie douds. In themselves they are merely shapeless mist 
and Tapoor arising from damp and heat^ but seen from the 
earth, how they animate tiie sky with their form and eolour, 
and bow many &ncies and feelings they call forth in the 
soul! 

I shall set oni, my dear Charlotte, on the 2d of June, 
and on the 2d of August, or a few days later, I shall return 
hero. I go first into Silesia^ and thence to Gastein. You 
wi]lpeibap8wonderaithi8,a8lamaowdL But si is wiser 
to go to the baths whilst one iswdl, than to wait to be iD. 
I preserre my health by my very regular manner of liting, 
— by my reddence in the country, — even by the firame of 
mind which I cultivate, in which no external desire agitates 
me^ and the only inward one has never caused me any de- 
solate feeling. I was formerly more excited by active life, 
and aometimes more unsettled; — whatever made life more 
jojoua was also an occaaion of anxiety. But my phyaidan 
recommends the diange, as (Jastein has always had a bene* 
fidal effect upon me; and as my only objection to the 
journey is my absence finom this place, I follow the adfice, 
without, however, impUdtly believing in its importance. I 
shall again have the old rooms at Gastein which I formerly 
ocenpied with my wife, so that I shall be sarronnded by 
the nme associations as those in which I live here. 

I hope that you wiU pass the sommer in the peace and 
tmquillify which your mind is formed to eigoy, and also 
thai you will give yourself up to the contcmidation of the 
noai bBssfnl and exalted sentiments that can ooeupj the 
fldpd. Tour last ktter, and even the one before^ appeared 
to ink to Aow that you were beginning to attain this tone 

TOU n. F 
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of mind. Do what you can, dear Charlotte, to regain your 
former tranquillity. I will gladly do what I can to con^ 
tribute to this end. I am convinced that you have perfect 
confidence in my assurance that it grieves me to know you 
have been so long in a depressed state, and I wish you could 
speak more freely of your troubles.* 

What you say of Greorge Jacobi's Trayels has . interested 
me very much. I remember hearing of the book. Fare- 
welL — ^With oncere and unchangeable sympathy, yours, 

H. 



* What at this time depressed me so much, was of such a nature, 
that with the utmost trust in my good and honoured Mend, I could 
not confide it to him. In part, my sufferings arose from the wound- 
ing of tender chords of feeling by another; and, in part^ my state 
of mind was unintelligible even to myself It was a punM web of 
real, not imaginaiy auflfoiing, which could only be borne in silence^ 
but which robbed the spirit of all elasticity, and the mind of all 
tranquillity. 
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LETTER XIV. 

T»iBL, May 29, 1880. 

I receiyed jour letter of the 16 th a few days since, my 
dear Charlotte, and, as jou foresaw, it has given me double 
pleasure, because it is written in so calm and cheerful a 
tone. I wish nothing more than that you may remain in 
the same frame of mind, — and this you may certainly do if 
you do not indulge yourself in gloomy and mistaken views 
of life, but strive after that peace which will render you 
independent of all external circumstances. Without this 
inward struggle after an attainable peace, a man always 
remains the sport of circumstances, and loses or regains 
his balance of mind as these are favouraUe or adverse. The 
enUre discontinuance of walking is the deprivation of a great 
enjoyment, if we have become accustomed to it : I have ex- 
perienced liiia Ui^scii. lac wniit .1 cxerdse, however, I 
have never suffered from, though many do so: butonenever 
enjoys Nature so much as in a long walk with no other 
object; for the very essence of a walk is the not being tied 
down to any particular purpose^ Soul and body must be in 
perfect freedom; one must scaroely have a motive to turn to 
this or the other mde. The exercise promotes ideasi, and 
one may think of something important^ or be lost in dreams 
and fancies^ which make greater progress with the motion 
of walking, and one feeb himself more light-hearted and 
dieerfoL Only a short time since it occurred to me that I 
obtained during a walk the comprehension of an idea which 
bad been long in a crude state. I had often in vain worked 
it it» and suddenlj, whilst I was out, it came dearij to bm^ 
and on my return home I committed it to writing immedi- 
Itelj. Bat I never go oat in the moraing. I am perhaps 
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wrong, but I haye been so little accustomed to it» that I 
cannot do it. But I eigoy the sight of the green fields and 
trees from my windows, where the light of the morning sun 
on the foliage gives such a beautiful and remarkable effect 
of light and shade. 

I have been reading lately G^oethe's second Travels into 
Italy, or rather — for it is no description of a journey — his 
letters from that cotmtiy. You speak at the same time of 
Jacobi's. I have never read the Travels^ but I have beard 
the book praised^ and know the traveller well He studied 
with me at GK>ttingeny and was, if I mistake not^ a oomr 
panion of your brother's. He was an amiaUe man^ and veiy 
industrious, and yet I avoided his companionship, as for 
my inclination he was in too many students' dubs. What 
you tell me from his Travels respeeting the pomp of the 
churchesy is very true and veiy striking: how imposiiig it 
would be for a toily pious feminine spirit like yours to find 
constantly in the open churolies a refuge and ^ a^lnm,* as 
you say, for its deepest wants. I have been reminded ik 
something by your remaiks. You have periiaps heard €t 
Femow, who has written mneh on art and literature^ and 
also a valuable Italian GfBinmar. He was many years in 
Bome, and married there a woman who wis of low station 
and had served as a housekeeper. After he had been 
married some time he returned to Gennaay with his wift 
and lived in Wdmar. The residence there did not soii her/ 
and she died soon — it might be from home-sjirknew, It 
was remaricable what she was continually repeating *How 
poor and how darkT The hst expresBioa one may casDy 
understand as referring to the sunligiiti but the * pooi^ 
wasremarkahlft, as inBome she must always have been sui^ 
rounded I^ poverty. It must have refinred to the ehurohe^ 
whidi are bright^ laige^ and magnificent, and in evnjr way 
rich. These she considered as belonging to her lifii, her dai^ 
association* The chnrohes in the Italian iown% and in all 
Chtholie countries ire open all iMj from the esify moniag 
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till late at nighty and any one can go in and remain as long 
as he chooses. Every one looks upon them as his own 
property^ and this woman must have done so. However 
poor she might appear in her home, the power and glory of 
the church were hers. There is also, as you remark, and as 
it appears to me also, in another respect a praiseworthy 
custom, that gives to each an opportunity, in any moment 
when he feels the inclination, to be able to go to a place 
where he may find stillness and solitude, or ceremonies 
that are suited to his frame of mind — a place which infuses 
a feeling of reverence as soon as he steps into it» and ex- 
ercises a soothing influence. Our evangelical churches are 
too much considered as places appointed for preaching, and 
too little thought of as intended for the religious elevation 
of the mind by prayer and meditation. 

Goethe's Letters from Italy really tell nothing of Italy or 
Borne. They are not at all descriptive. One must be well 
acquainted with the places from having seen them or read 
other travels, in order to understand his remarks. But they 
paint Goethe himself, beautifully and interestingly, and 
show what Rome and Italy are through the impression they 
made on himself. At all events, they form part of a very 
remarkable delineation, for we know what incredible long- 
ings Goethe had for yean to see Italy and Borne. 

I set off early to-morrow, and go to Breslau. FarewelL 
Trust always to my unchangeable sympathy. Veiy. truly 
yours, U. 



fs 
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LETTER XV. 

OmcAOHAU, June 22, 1880. 

I received jour letter of the 6th and 7tli some dajs 
ehioe, my dearest fiiend, and I tliankyoa much for it I 
am Sony that mine of the 29th of May iras later in read- 
ing you than it should have heen. I set off fiom Berlin on 
the dd, and finished my letter on the day of my departore. 
My journey has been very pleasant. I have had no reason 
to complain of any inconvenience. The wealher has been 
beautiful and without rain, which I dislike when I am tm- 
velling. I came by Bredau, and arrived here at seven in 
the evening, where I found my eldest son and his wife. I 
travd alone, without any of my children. IhadnoiUnflSi 
to occaaon the use of the bathi^ and I prsfisr hmg aloaa 
onftjoumey. It would be the same if I were older or mora 
delicate. Whatever anstance % man requires when he is 
old or ill, it is much pleasanter to receive fimn serfaaia. 
CSiildren, relation^ frinida^ command too mudi leqpeot idr 
this: it is delighifid to see them and to talk to them, but 
to trouble them with our bodify weaknesses H aikaslin 
my opinion, not making * proper use of the blessing Hmj 
are intended to be to us in life. 

I shall leave OttmaAan to-morrow, and q»end a couple 
of days with a friend <^ many yeanf standings who fives in 
the country in the province of Olats. I shall then pume 
my journey, so that I may reach Qastein I^ eaqr stages en 
the 1st of next month. Igo by Pnigue,butnotI^^nenna. 
Though many people go to the country in summer, yet 
some always renuun in town whom I could not avoid seefa^ 
and my time will not allow me to stay. Besides Vienna 
has never been * &vonrite town of mine, and it would give 
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me no great pleasure to see it again. I was twice there : 
the first time, many years since^ soon after I was married, 
and later, with my wife and children on my way to Paris. 
A long period of time, as you know, elapsed between the 
two Tisits. Town and society have always left the same 
impresdon upon me. Lintz, on the contrary, which lies on 
my road, is a pretty, pleasantly situated town, and I shall 
be glad to yisit it again. In coming to a town, one must 
not think first and chiefly of the situation, but consider how 
one should like to remain there; for we ought to calculate 
upon spending life alone. A man can be of importance to 
others only when he is himself happy, and nothing tends 
to this 80 much as the contemplation of nature; so I hope, 
if I remain well, to reach Oastein easily though not expe- 
ditiously. It seems strange enough to undertake a distant 
and precarious journey in perfect health, to gain an uncer^ 
iain good for the next year. You will ask me, dear friend, 
why I do it, if I do not see the propriety of itt My prin- 
cipal reason is^ that if I should be ill in the winter, which 
may be the case with any one^ I may avoid the complaints 
of my physician and others that I would not obey them, 
but out of my own head neglected to continue the use of 
the bating which has agreed with me so often. I have a 
great dislike to all conversation about my health, all seek- 
ing for reasons, regrets, and disquiets. It is usdees and 
foolidi not to submit quietly to what is inevitable; and as 
this jypean inevitable, it is my principle, without having 
perftet fidth in his in&llibility, to follow the physidaa whom 
I ampb^, and to allow myself no deviation from his direo- 
tioos. Then he is answeraUa for the oonsequencei^ and I 
have nothing further to do. On this aoooont, and not from 
my ownecmfidenoe in its efficacy, I use the bath at Gastein. 
FortDiysd^ I have greater confidence, as a means for the 
preserration of my health, in a simide, uniform, rational 
mode of life, wfaidi keeps a man generaOy at home. 
Yon wpmk in jour letter of thnnder-storms. We have 
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had many Here, but, thank God, without anj injury. ' I 
have never from my childhood had any fear of thunder. 
The sight of some very timid person who was once in our 
family, I believe, cured me, or rather protected me from it. 
Nevertheless I cannot sympathize in your wish to be struck 
and killed by thunder, or rather by lightning. There is 
certainly something imposing in the idea of being as it were 
touched by Heaven ifself. But the lower regions of cloudy 
from which the thunder proceeds, belong rather to earthy 
and are even less mysterious than earth itself. The fire 
which is nourished by nothing on earth is certainly the purest 
element^ and when the stroke kiUs immediately, the death 
may be a happy one, as it appears to be without pain. .But 
last year a case occurred here in which a man struck by 
lightning did not die till next day. He was an old in- 
valid; he fell down insensible, but consciousness returned, 
and he appeared well and uniigured. The following day, 
however, delirium ensued, and carried him off in a few houiSL 
Such cases, however, may be rare. But I should not desbe 
80 sudden a death. We know so little of death, that I 
would commit it all to Heaven. I should avoid even the 
appearance of causing the sudden event by a wish. Man 
comes into the worid without memory or knowledge;— to 
be enabled to leave it in a state of complete oonaciDiisnea^ 
is worthy at least of an effort It appears to jne as if jre 
knew not the whole of life^ if the hour of death be not in- 
cluded in it. I seek to dweU only on the ptemni momud, 
and to keep myself free from all thoughts on the peat and 
the future. But no one can say how he shall feel at audi 
a moment In what can be experienced only ono^ no one 
can answer for himself. The tiniid may become eonrageoii^ 
and the counigeous timid. No preparation can avail, fiir 
no one knows what he has to prepare for. Ikatk is bat a 
word to us. 0ne*8 own experience alone can teadi vs the 
real meaning of the word. The sight of the djmg does 
little. What one sees of them is merely iriial pieoedis 
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death : dull unconsciousness is all we see. Whether this 
he 80^ — how and when the spirit wakes to life again, — this 
is what all wish to know^ and what never can he known 
until it is experienced. 

That is a very heautiful part of your letter in which you 
say that you consider life as a casket in which a man can 
lay up all the treasures he possesses. It is a remarkahly 
happy expression. Man can make of life what he will, and 
give as much value to it for himself and others as he has 
strength given him. This is to he understood only in a 
spiritual sense, as man has not external circumstances in 
his own power: hut over his spiritual and moral nature he 
has peifect control Life, even in critical situations, when 
we cannot attain more than a certain degree of peace of 
mind, has in the truest acceptation of the term an inesti- 
maUe and incalculahle value. It is my firm conviction that 
a maa has himself to Uame when he finds it devoid of in- 
terest and happiness. 

I am exceedingly glad to see by the whole tenor of your 
letter that you are gradually regaining your former peaceful 
and dieerfol tone of mind, which I have so much wished to 
•ee reSstabtiahed. I feel that another can do little or no- 
thing towards it, but no struggle to keep the mind open to 
any joyfol imprenon is ineffeetuaL I consider this more 
IQnly to do good than the endeavour to drive away nn- 
pleaaa&i ideas^ wfaidi, b68ide$ being more difficulty is less 



I WIS interrupted at Ottmadian, and could only finish 
this letter heie at Phigue to-day, the 26tL It is too late 
for to^da/s post, but I shall take it eariy to-morrow to the 
nsaieit post-offioe. FarewelL — Wiik deep sympathy and 
friendahip, youn^ H. 
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LETTER XVi: - 

Gasteik, July 17, 1830. 

Thank you, dear Charlotte, for your delightful puncta- 
ality. True to my determination, I arrived here on the Ist 
•of July, and received your kind letter as I expected. You 
^ee that, according to your wish, I begin with the old ap- 
pellation of your Christian name. I too prefer it» and had 
no object in changing, except that I £Etncied you preferred 
ihd appellation of ^' dear friend.** Yet I had no sufficient 
reason for this; it was only a supposition. But there was 
•really little change, as both convey the same impression to 
me. But I thank you for the remark, and still more for 
the request. I will never again call you by any other name. 
Between husband and wife I always liked the use of the 
Christian name, and used it mysel£ I did not wish mysdf 
to be so addressed, because I dislike the name of Williami 
and it is only for the sake of distinction that I ever sign it 
I like it in no language, and fiom childhood it has been 
unpleasant to me. I never call those by their names who 
have not pleasing ones, even if I should otherwise wish to 
do so. For instance, I do not like the name of Henrietta. 
For the name of Chariotte I have, as I have often told jon, 
a great predilection, but I do not like the abbreviation* 

You wish to know first about my health, whidiiiasabjeet 
I should willingly pass over. It is really as good as I ean 
wish it to be. I can hardly call it the result of the regimen 
here, for I was well when I came, and the baths could bat 
leave me the same. Indeed they have done more. They 
strengthen, or have some healing effect^ without one*s being 
exactly conscious of any change. The pleasing ■^ntntifm of 
the bath itself which is owing to the nature of the waieri 
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cannot be described. I cannot say that the use of it is 
weakening, and yet I feel more tired in the eyening than at 
home. This may be owing to climbing the hills^ and to the 
inflnence of the air^ which is Miguing to those who are not 
accustomed to it One consequence of the latter is certainly 
a great appetite. I do not eat more than at home^ because 
I keep an invariable rule in eating and drinking; but the 
food is very bad, and I eat here on the mountains what I 
should leave untouched at an inn on the plain. The weather 
is changeable. It was most beautiful when I came. I have 
had ft fire for some days, and others have the same. To ^ 
it is bright again, and it is remarkable how brilliant < 
thing looks as soon as the sun shines. I wish you co 
it I have generally been able to go out once or U 
day. The bad weather at this time of the i { j^^ 

arises from thunder-storms, which are freqi t < 
distant mountains, but are only felt here by the n 

weather and of the temperature. All the mountain-s 
too^ swell with Uie rain. I have never seen the wai so 
foil, and I think we have never had so much thunder, llie 
waterfall is very near the room I occupy, which is the one I 
had idien here with my lamented wife, but I have not now, 
as in fonner years, her sitting-room. 
- I am spending my time pleasantly — ^in society occasionally, 
but diiefly in solitude. I have met with only one person 
hen whomi know — » very old man ftom Munich. I avoid 
having many acquaintances^ and am very rarely even with 
him. I am not desirous, as many are, of doing everything 
in wod&tj. : It is particularly annoying when people join 
yon in * walk; — there is then no escaping ftom them. 

.« « # # « « 

. YoQ writer dear CJharlotte, of your earnest longing for 
pMoe of mind. It certainly cannot be said that a person 
eaa pneaan for himself this peace under all circumstances; 
boi ami he may do mucL I have not always had the 
tntupSOHj aad calmness which you praise, and I know 
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how many straggles it has cost me to acquire it I remadn 
by my simple conviction that the inward feeling of happi- 
ness is no gifb of £skte, and comes not from without: % man 
must himself attain it by unceasing efforts; — and it is con- 
soling to know that it may always be so attained. €fod 
himself cannot make a man always or generally extemaDy 
happy, always healthy, rich, and successful to the eixteni 
his wish^. He has with greater wisdom made man sohjeet 
to the conditions of humanity, and these do not always 
permit such success. But inwardly happy he can always 
make us^ for he has placed the reqmsites for this in dor 
JieArts: reTerence, adoration, and love for Him, and troat 

Him, — these are the feelings through which his peace 
btmm to us. You know and feel all this, and it would be 
ImpoffidLl^ to say anything new to you on the subject I 
mn otAj uige you to cultivate those tranquil feelings you 
do posses, and particularly to avoid any distuxfoing iidn- 
«QceaL I am very much grieved not to see you more oheep* 
fuL But I must repeat it» — another, however onoere may 
be hisinterest, can do little or nothing to aansi you in tUs. 
There Is nothing in your circumstances to cause maj hin- 
drance to your attaining entire composure of mind. 

You express a wish to send, besides your lett«ii^ aonie 
notes in which you may express your sentiBMnli on va- 
rious subjects and ideas^ on whidi you desire nj oorrao* 
tion, and you ask whether and how often you mi^ send 
them. Everything that gives yon pleasure gratifies me: I 
have no objection to the plan, and your notes shall always 
bewdcome. But lean hardty teQ you when you ahodd 
write and send them. Send them unhesitatingly as oftea 
as you like, and do not be uneasy. You ftar, as you say, 
that they may aocumulate. But nothing eaa be dstefmiiied 
beforehand respecting it You know, dear Ghailotie, thai 
I am always willing to enter into your ideas; and I lepsai 
again, that I wish you would live less in the material iroili 
and devale yoorsdf hj q>iritual eontenqilatioM^ iMok 
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aboTO all things ndse us bejond earihlj limits, and reliere 
us from earthlj pressure. Once more^ write and send as 
often as you like. But jou must forgive me if it happens 
that I do not read and answer in mj next letter all jou 
send; for the time I can devote to friendly correspondence 
is limited, and I must be careful of my eyes; so I must 
request your kind forbearance. FarewelL — Ever yours, 
•■'• .--t-.:. . ; ■ H.. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Tmoe^ AvgiiBt 12, 1880. 

I returned here safelj on the evening of the 2d, and I 
feel quite at home again. I met with no accident on mj 
journey. The heat was frequentlj intense, but I do not 
suffer Ixom that. For part of the way the dust was rerj 
tToublesome, but it has not ii^ured my eyes. What I en- 
joj most ia the thought that I have again a year before me 
,duTiiig which I am certain not to leave this place. I prise 
this assurance for two reasons: — I shall have repose and 
I BRP^ unintemipkd residence in the same place, — and besidea^ I 

am particulariy attached to this Bjpoi. I have not the same 
predilection for Berlin, but I am tied to it by so many cir- 
cumstances that I prefer it to any town in Germany. Be- 
mdes, my position here enables me to eigoy the advantages 
always connected with a residence in the ndghbouihood of 
a town, i e. receiving viaitfl^ Ac, and yet having the power 
to avoid what would annoy me. Not that there is more to 
disturb one in Berlin than in any other town, but one is sub- 
ject in all to the necessity of seeing something of society. 
Though I have in a great measure relieved myself from tlJs 
necessityy the trouble of obtaining this relief in itself a 
burden and an annoyance, is continually recurring; for the 
people cannot believe in the continuance of a 3vn8h for mieh 
an abandonment of society, and they endeavour again and 
again to draw me into doser association with theuL It is 
not that personally I have mudi to do with them; but 
they cannot bear that any one should differ from them, or 
do otherwise than as they do. 

I cannot describe to yon with what calm and heartftlt 
joy I letom home again. I am always glad to be with my 
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children, — and this is the only society that can giye me 
much pleasure, because it is connected with my deepest 
feelings, and is one with that which binds me to the re- 
membrance of the past Every object here is in harmony 
with my tone of mind. Under all circumstances, even dis- 
turbing ones, and in situations which are not £Etvourable to 
the work which I purpose to do, I am in the habit of still 
working, and I feel convinced that the work does not pros- 
per less than under circumstances apparently more fiivour- 
able. I have my work at Gastein too, and have generally 
accomplished what I have undertaken. But I never work 
anywhere so willingly as here. . It appears as if thoughts 
and feelings returned more easily among the natural objeots 
where they have recurred the most frequently, and as I 
have been here for a longer or shorter time in all the various 
periods of my life^ I can here better than elsewhere go 
through the whole circle of my individual opinions. For 
the rest of the year I have fixed my residence at Gastein, 
and have smiled at myself whilst I appeared serious. The 
man who can be secure of no one day following another, 
yet forms his plans for a year, and considers them as cer- 
tain! This appears to me doubly singukr in respect to 
inch a thing as a journey to the baths. It is veiy much 
my habit, and even according to my principle, in fonning 
my plans for life and arrangmg my labours and employ- 
ments^ not to reckon upon the possible interruption which 
death may cause, nor to calculate upon the probable dura- 
tion of life. I should undertake the longest piece €t mnk 
without a consideration of the sort We accomplish as much 
as 18 permitted by a fate that is often sudden and unex- 
pected: sometimes a longer time may be allowed; at others 
drenmstancee demand the work more quickly* If a man 
is called away suddenly, the thr^ is cut, and he enters 
upon a state of which he knows nothing, but of which he 
can assert with confidence that there no feeling of regret 
finr woric kfk unfinished here win be aUowed to enter. 
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I received your letter with, great pleasure, dear Charlotte, 
and the contents have gratified me still more. I am verj 
Sony that my letters reach you so late, but I am not sur- 
prised at it. Letters which are posted during a journey, 
when one does not know exactly the day of the departure of 
the mail, are very likely to be mistimed; besides, the course 
of post between Gk^tdn and the eastern proyinces is yeiy 
tedious. Some, who are always inclined to be suspidous^ 
belieye that the letters are ia^ken to Vienna^ where they 
are opened and read. I cannot beHere this with respect to 
fetters whose address -shows that they contain nothing of 
IMlitical interest, but refer to priYate afiaiis only.. I think 
the irregularity arises finom other causes, — very probably 
from the arrangements of the po8t-o£Bce. Neither oug^t 
we to be too ready to beUere the charge sometunes made, 
thai the fetters are sent bj a eiiemtous route for the saks 
of the inonased postage. . «; v^ 

■'■ It has giTon me Teiy gnat pbasoie, dear Ghariott^ to 
peroeiTO that your tone of mind is more peaceful and dieer- 
fnl, more in harmony with life, than was formeriy the case. 
I earnestly entreat yoa to do all yoa can to maintain this 
temper. Experience wiU oonfirm to you what I haye so 
often said, that man can do much for himseUl God would 
not haye giyen to man % diipcsitlon so excitable, and so 
eaoly moyed to grief and sorow, if he had not bestowed 
at the same time stieqgtk to eontrol the feelrngs and to 
moderate the grief. He giyes nothing diieetly; it is Hk 
will that man should always attain His bkanpg thioi^ 
his own efforts — we eannoi nj dtmnf€ it^ fiw the hvman 
cannot in this way reach the dirine. Man and his aetioni 
must be the medium for all thai CM beBtow% as if it woe 
his own work alone. The seed thai prodnoes the fiini of 
the ^irit goes through the same process as that wUeh 
brings firom the earth. The fruit win not come immediatdly 
fromOody nor* from Naime: it most go throi^ all iht 
conditkiis neci— 17 to bring it to perfiMtiottf and if 1 
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even under the most favourable sky, and with the most 
fruitful soil, wishes to be certain of his harvest, he must 
bestow his labour and " the sweat of his brow." This is 
still more the case with the fruit of the spirit and the 
heart. But the certainty of success is here greater : no 
disturbing influences of nature can oflfer interruption here. 
When unfavourable dispositions arise, strength is given to 
the soul to struggle against them, and a higher blessing 
then crowns success. The success of these e£forts is exactly 
in proportion to the earnestness with which a man strives 
to attain the end. With respect to yourself, dear Charlotte, 
it does not appear to me that any painful effort or straggle 
is necessary: all that is required is merely to keep yourself 
open to cheerful impressions and tranquil feelings, which 
exercise a favourable influence upon the hearty and which 
must arise in rich abundance in such a mind as yours. In 
reference to thifl^ I consider it veiy important, as I wrote 
to .you lately, that you should engage in some intellectual 
occupation. You will then, led by this interest, seek 
recreation firom your customary work in this employment. 
On this aooount I am very glad that you speak in your 
letter of a leisure time which you have in prospect. 
I have been interrupted several times. Farewell Yours, 

H. 

[Kon BT THi Edrwb.] 

. It could not maupt my obiervmtion that eveiy benevolent and 
delicate allusion wm but a preptration for what mutt oome, and it 
WM impoesible to deodre mjaelf respecting the final iwie. These 
preaentimenU filled my heart with lorrow. The kind and inapiring 
lettenwere atill regular and imabridged, bot alast they were written 
with greater effort^ and were more dUBcQli to decipher. Howooold 
my deeply lonowing heart retain iU cheerftiUieaa when it was op- 
pnsaied by foch threatening forebodings I Eveiy letter ezpreeied hia 
tender ocuaideration and earnest deaire to elevate my tone of mind, 
and to lead me to prepare mjself for what was Inevitable; thia is 
the tenor also of the next letter. 
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LETTER XVllI. 

. TroiL, Sept. 7, 1880. " , 

Your letter of the'3l9t has given me much pleasing 
dear Charlotte^ because it is written in a iranquil, reallj 
happy spirit. I thank you very mudi. for it ; I have now 
resumed all my old habits. My state of health is as good 
as I could desire, and I do not know that I have anything 
to complain of; but when you speak of my robust health, 
the expression requires some UmitaUon* My health is good, 
because I do not suffer any pain, ana because I m a intain 
and promote it by the r^^ulaiity of mj mode of life. But 
the mgns of advancing age are veiy apparent in me^ as in 
other men who number as many yean^ and I am even leai 
vigorous than is usual at my age. Another agn of dadining 
strength you may perceive in my handwritingi the uneven- 
neas and want <^ firmness in which arisen not from defi- 
ciency of eyesight^ but entirdy from want of power in my 
hand. This is oertainly the oonsequenoe of ag^ bat it has 
come so early and so suddenly upon me^ that I must consider 
it rather as the consequence of the great trial I endured in 
my wife's death. When a man*s married Ufe has been like 
mine — and no second onion can be the same — the rending 
asunder of these ties b not merdy a diange of dream* 
stances^ but it necessitates the entering upon aa aitirel(y 
new life. I do not complain— I do not weep; — the death 
of a person, partioulariy in adiranoed age, is a nataial o»* 
eurrenoe, inseparable firom hnmani^. I look toft ndthsr 
hdp nor consolation, for the grief wfaidi seeks these is not 
the highest, and does not come from the depths of the 
heart I am not unhappy; indeed I am happy and oontMited 
in the only way that I can be so now, «— bat I am not as I 
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was in former years. I associate with men and the world 
only so far as I can deriye ideas from them, or so far as I 
can be useful to them. But I have no other wish than to 
be alone : every interruption to my solitude, every visit, if 
it be only for an hour, is unpleasant to me, even if I like 
those who seek me. I do not wish to indulge this feeling, 
but it has gathered strength during the last year, and I 
have no doubt that it will continue to do so. You may 
suppose, that as I lived so long in Berlin I }^9,Ye amongst 
my acquaintances many very intimate friends of both sexes. 
I was accustomed to see them every week or ofbener, but 
since my unhappy loss I have not seen them above three 
or four times. They feel for me, and a natural delicacy 
prevents their intru^g upon me without a particular in- 
vitation. But I invite no one; I leave that to my children; 
— and if any one is with them I do not like to be obliged 
to see them. I tell you Has, because you wish to have an 
idea of my aitoaUon. 

My eyes aie no worse, but they are not likely to be 
better. Nay more, as a man should look upon all things 
finnly, I say to myself that this weakness mnst inorease 
with ago, and that not improbably a time will come when I 
most give np reading and writing. I have already given up 
doing so by artificial light. I often sit for throe or four 
hoan together in the evening, apparently doing nothing; 
—bat I cannot say that this time is useless to me, and still 
leas thai it passes away unpleasantly. This mosiDg upon 
ideas and remembrances baa aomething veiy attractive in 
H, and aa it helps one to think earnestly and connectedly, 
so it aaaiata the work of the following day. I much prefer 
aitting thus alone, to engaging in oonversation. I often, 
moreover, read aloud in the eariy part of the evening. 

Thia haa been a remarkably beautiful day, — a mild, 
pleaaant air, no wind, and a dour blue sky. Bat it is very 
antnmnalhera: the foliage is already yellow, and when you 
aee an avenue^ yoa remark thai the traea are not ao fall of 
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leaf as in summer. It is incredible how rapidly the time 
passes. A week — a month, are gone, — and, almost before 
you can look about you, a whole year ! It appears scarcely 
worth the trouble of repeating so trite and well-known a 
saying, but I have never before experienced the feeling so 
strongly. It may be that I measure time more according 
to the work done, the employment of it^ — and time appears 
valuable only in proportion as something is 'acoomplishedy 
though that something may fall &r short of what we expect 
No day produces so much as it mighty and firom this loss, of 
single days, what a grave de&denoy in the whole 1 I wel- 
come the winter, because even in my position, quiet and 
full of leisure as it always is, I can work with more energy 
at this season. ■■ ^ 

I was surprised to find by your letter that jou were so 
&r advanced in the knowledge of astronomy as to find great 
exgoyment in it It is a delightM study, and peeuliarij 
suitable, I may say, to your solitaiy and quiet .li&. You . 
are quite right when you say that the contemplation of the 
Blgr*at night fills .the weary heart with consolation, and 
elevates the soul from earth, which, in the stillnMS of the 
hoar, one foigets for a whiles with its endless griefs and 
manifold sorrows. I am very glad that the nght of the 
stars has sudi an effect upon joo, and partioolaify thai yon 
have been led to the study I7 mj Teoommendad0n; bat I 
am very sorry that your feelings still retain so j^oonqr i^ 
complexion. 

You mention the hypotheos of Kant raspeeting oar fb- 
ture residence opon Jupiter. I beUeve we have befirae 
spoken of this sabjeet in oar fetters. I am sorry, as yoa 
are attached to the bold iim, as 70a call it, to be ofaUged 
to say that I cannot sympathise with yoa in this respect 
I cannot understand how Kant can entertain it Bat I win 
return to it, as it appears a favourite notion of yours. 

Yoa wish fbriher in your fetter, that, acoordiBg to my 
ofloi-repeated adrice thai yoa ahoold ente^ opon some ab» 
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stract and interesting mental occupation, I would tell 70a 
what 70U might undertake. You^fear that the study would 
either take too much time, or require a minute apparatus. 
This is certainly a difficult question; for the choice must 
depend upon your own taste, and of this you are the only 
jndge. But I will endeayour to fulfil your request I follow, 
however, a hint which your letter gives me. You speak of 
the earth, and certainly the study of this must follow that 
of the sky. What do you particularly wish to understand 
respecting the earth? I think that the earth and its in- 
habitants are so closely connected, that any work whidi can 
interest you must keep this connexion in view, and not 
treat either subject separately. I know only one book that 
fulfils these conditions; that is Ritter's ''Description of the 
Earth." It is one of the most spirited, ingenious books 
that has appeared for a long time. Ritter treats of the 
description of the earth, or Geography, in quite a new way, 
—divides the globe into its natural ditisions of motmtains, 
Tidkys, and streams, — and above all, describes the general 
oondiiian of the human race without entering into the 
di^test political discussion. On this account it will be 
pariiealariy suitable to your purpose. It will also please 
you firom its not being a book to be hastily paused, bat to 
be thoroughly read and studied. You are quite right not 
to like reading merely for reading's sake. Yon must first 
have a dear idea of what yon wish to learn. This Bitter 
wiljl effeet for you respecting the earth, if you b^;in the 
study properly. You ought not» in my opinion, to spend 
more than an hour a-day in reading this book; — thifl^ with 
few exceptions^ you will be able to do. Then you mnst in 
thought repemse what yon have read, and so make it com- 
pletdy your own. This will bring your work and your 
thoughts into intimate union. If you are particulariy in- 
terested in any pointy yon may read other works on the 
saine subject One defect of the book is the want of mapa. 
The descriptions of the ranges of mountains and the oourn 
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of streams are^ however^ so graphic, that if at. any time one 
has been accustolned to the use of a map, the imagination 
supplies all deficiencies. I should certainly think that this 
book would a£ford you for some time an agreeable and use- 
ful emplojrment. Ritter has as yet treated only of Ada 
and Africa; and I would advise you, after the introduction, 
to take Asia first, although Africa takes precedence in the 
work. .^&jn% if we go back into, past ages, was the most 
important division of the known world. ^^ Hiere. flourished 
religion, philosophy, and poetry, at a time when we do not 
know with certainty how Europe :was inhabited. ^ All ,the 
civilization and learning also, which we now eiy oy, are as- 
sociated with Asia, and may be referred to that source. 

You mention the late disturbances. Since you wrote 
they have increased, and are prevalent even in our own 
neighbourhood. It is painful to see how passion and reck- 
lesmesB threaten the peace we have so long enjoyed. Vat 
in time all will subside again into tranquillity.. The things 
of the world are ever rising and fidling^ and in perpetual 
change^ and this change must be according to the will of 
God, as he has bestowed upon man neither the wisdom nor 
the power to enable him to check it. . The great lesson in 
these things is, that man must strengthoi himself doubly 
at Bodi times to fulfil his duty and to do lAat is ligfa^ 
and must seek his bappneos and inward peace fiom otj^eis 
which cannot be taken away from hinL . 

FareweU. — Keep yourself calm, and be assozed of mj 
sinoere and unchangeaUe sympathy. H. 
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TxaxL, October 6^ 1880. 

I have received yoar letter of the 28th, dear Charlotte, 
and I thank yon verj much for it We have had remark- 
ably beaatiM wedther for eight or ten days, and I haye 
enjoyed it yeiy mach, and haye generally been out in the 
afternoon. I continue so wdl and strong, that if I wished to 
dwell upon some weak pointy I should hardly know what to 
complain of. I tell you this first, because you haye repeat- 
edly said that you always look first for the part of my letter 
which mentions my health. It is perhaps wrong to yalue 
it 80 much, and as it were to diallenge fate and ntmman 
happiness. In a great measure this idea is superstition^ but 
not entirely so. When pride and self-exultation are united 
either to a finn inward confidence, or to a great and fear- 
ful loye of change^ they are easily oyerthrown. This is 
called the chastisement of Gk>d, or it is belieyed to be the 
inyariable law of nature that all boasting must be humbled. 
This hd is neyer denied. Experience teaches it; it forms 
a part of the bdief of all ages^ and many nations haye pre- 
swyed the saying in fiuniliar proyerbfl» illustrated it in 
narratiyei^ and handed it down to posterity. I cannot with 
justice apply it to mysd^ howeyer. I speak to yon of 
my health and my well-being, because I know that it giyes 
you pleasure, and is a satisfiustion and a consolation to you, 
and because the yery e xproM on of the natural emotions of 
a heart grateful to Froyidenceisitself an ofiering of thanks. 
I cherish no presumption. I haye the firm conyiction, and 
now the more strongly that the external world has less 
hold upon me, that duuige is a necessary condition of all 
the dreumstanoes that render the Ufe of a man peaceful. 
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free from care^ rich in enjoyment, and eren enviable; and 
certainly I should be far from considering health in old 
age as any exception to the rule. But I have not the 
slightest anxiety about it. I enjoy every blessing with 
thankfulness, but I ding to nothing. I do not live in 
hope, and as I expect nothing from the future, I cannot 
be disappointed. I must honestly confess, whether it be 
wrong or not, that I cherish no hope on this side the 
grave. I believe in a future ; I consider a meeting again 
possible, when equally strong mutual fMings render two 
beings as it were one. But my mind is scarcely made up 
on this point. Human Ideas and representations ai^e of no 
avail, and any others are here impossible. I look on death 
with perfect composure, but with no ardent desire or ocsiaiy. 
In the present life I seek more for actitity than eigoyment 
Bat that expressicm is hardly correet» for eigoyaent depends 
upon activity: the two are united. Then is also a bliss 
which flows like a free pure gifi from He«f en. This cannot 
be won by direct eflbrt^ and it is depbrable to see the res^ 
less craving for it. But the greatest enjoymenty the great 
hi^iness that cannot be torn away by any power, lies in 
the past, and in the conaderaiion tiiai though hsppiness is 
certainly a great, an inestimable good, in the enricfamttnt of 
the cool through joy and sorrow, and the dotation of aD 
noUe feelings, consists the tme and finalaim of iiiai^ ftr 
all on earth is changing and iiansient in its natank - - In 
this view, the retrospect of li& does not sink into a ijLoomj 
brooding over its vanished joys or its experienced ovils^ hai 
b absorbed in the activify whidi employs the mind in the 
present hour. 80 it is with ma^ and the emotions in which 
my life principally connsts are now all lemoied to the pasi» 
aooompanied certainly by a degree of mdanebc^, but so 
sweet and calm, a happiness so independent of men and of 
destiny, that nothing can tear it away, or even weaken iL 

I am very glad to find thai joa enter into my idea of 
pnrsid^g some abstract inteUectnal oocapatka. Itinierests 
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me very much. What I proposed to you, I consider very 
proper and suitable j — but perhaps it is too uniform, and 
too much an exercise of the understanding merely. After 
farther consideration something else has occurred to me, 
which will at least show you that I wish to be of use to 
you. I should think Frederic Leopold Stolbeig's '^ History 
of the Christian Beligion" would be a suitable book to be 
not merely read but studied by you. Tell me whether you 
know anything of it. If you have nerer seen it> buy a 
Tolume, read a part of it> and write to me about it. If 
you should like it, you might continue the study of it If 
that should be the case, it is a book that one ought to 
poBsesB rather than borrow, because it may be read and 
returned to in different moods. I should like to send it to 
yoo, and ask you to receiTe it as a remembrance from me. 
If 700 do not know the book and wish to read some as a 
ipecimen, I Teoommend the fifth Tolume. This contains 
ilie life of C3iTist himor^lf and will abo gite 700 the best 
idea of whether you agree with Stolbeig^s views. He had, 
as you know, gone over to the Gatholic religion. But as 
fiur as I can judge, this has had no influence upon his 
writings. I myself have only read a small part of them, 
bat I know some, and partiodarly women, whose judgment 
I value as much as my own, who have not been in the least 
disturbed or unsettled in their opinions by reading this 
woric As an exclusively rdi^ous book, the Bible of course 
holds the first place;, and none other is required. But I do 
not look upon Siolberg's work in the light of a merely 
religious book. It is a sort of Church History, — ^notwritten 
for the scholar, or for the carious inquirer into dogmas, but 
with a moral and edifying purpose. It shows also how the 
Christian religion has improved the heads and still more 
the hearts of men. It is oertainly the great characteristic 
of the human race, that religion is impknted in the very 
nature of man. The reli^on of Christ came into the world 
bj eqiedal ordination. It has not taken away the fineedom 
TOU n. H 
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of the human soul, hut has rather hrought a higher degree 
of it, for certainly religious feelings have no value hut as 
they arise spontaneously in the heart Eeligion is some- 
times received and sometimes rejected, until at last its 
power is estahlished. But even when received into the 
hearts of men, it assumes different aspects according to the 
peculiarities of the spirit and character of those who ac^ 
knowledge it. Even among the Apostlefity this was evident 
from the Grstp How different the manifestations of the 
religioius sentiment in John and in Peter 1 Afterwards also, 
remarkahle dissensions arose ^-—passions and worldly views 
were blended with the purer emotions, and thence arose 
pro&nation and abuse. But one always sees in .these re* 
ligious histories the diyine element bedde the earthly, — 
still the One Eternal and Everlasting, like a son shedding 
light and warmth, thouj^ more or less iiidden Ij the veQ 
of the earthly. When I was veiy-yoang^ I read CSnueh 
History with great eagemeM, and few studies ever interested 
ine more. 

FarewelL With constant and unaltenUe sympathy, 
youn^ H* ■ 
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Tbokl, Nov. 6, 1830. 
I receiyed jour letter of the 26th a few days since, 
dear Ghazlotte, and I thank joa sincerely for it. It is 
written in so tranquil a q>irit that it has giren me double 
pleasure, for I am convinced that this spirit is the most 
HX>nduciye to your happiness. 

The beautiful season of autumn is fitted to giro the mind 
and heart as much serenity and cheerfulness as each indi- 
•ndual, from his mental constitution, is capable of attaining. 
I iiiink I nerer ivmember so intariably fine an October and 
eaily part of Norember* ;^In preiious years we haye often 
hadsnowby this timeywludi then lay the whole winter. 
Now the air is mild as in summer, and only now and then 
a rainy day occurs to interrupt the cloudless blue of the 
oleard^. Yesterday the stars ahone brightly as I returned 
from a walk, and to-day it was fine l<mg after the sun set 
The monthly roses are in their richest and most luxuriant 
Uoom. Ttoe is certain^ sometjiing remaricable in this 
weather, as if Heaten widied to make amends to earth for 
the last long winter. But thoagfa I eigoy this fine weather 
so much, autumn is not my fikTOorite season. Thedropping 
of the leaTBS has something ao sad, and gites to nature — 
which at first is all riduMSS and hxuTiance— a eharacter of 
porerty. The trees in autumn baye to me something more 
vepulsiye than in winter; for then the destruction is com^ 
plete, but in autumn it is eonthraaI|y going on before our 
^yes. The poor trees appear so tossed about and ill-used 
by the wind, that yon jniy them as if they were human 
brings. In the eai^ autumn, many people admire the y»- 
ried tints which the foliage assumes. I haye often beard 
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this said, but I could neyer find pleasure in it, and would 
willingly give up all this pomp of colouring in nature. How 
much more beautiful is the uniform green of summer! It 
would be a mistake to call it monotonous. It has so many 
shades, firom the bright and delicate to the darkest^ that the 
variefy and the shading afford a pleasing change for the 
eye to rest upon; and the shades of colouring being &int, 
are not 80 glaring as those of autumn. 

My health cpntinues good, i It would require »>me serious 
illness to change the simplicity and uniformity of my mode 
of life, and this very simplicity is the most lOoely means to 
ward off illness. Health is a Uessing that I prize particu- 
laily on account of the miinterrupted actirity. it allows. 
Bat I could hardly say ihail dread an illnesB^ or look upon 
it as a great evil I was often ill before my thirty-fifth 
year, -^^t since that time more rarely. . Twice I haye been 
TOiy near death, but I cannot say that su^nen has ever 
appeared to me very painfnl or distressing. VfiOi me— 
peiliapB it may not be so with others— ^thc body/onty is 
weakened in illnese^ and not the spirit: the eztinotion of 
the physical strength, and the intem^tion of the usual 
activity, seem rather to render the mental powers more 
acute. A man originates nothings— 'but ho mnses^ forms 
plana^ and prepares himself for greater naefhlnww upon his 
recoTOry. The only real annoyance to me in iUness has 
beep, eren from duldhood, the great compaaBon &r the in- 
talid, the care, the nneasjwws *^*Bn ^ pfy o^ sympathy. 
These are quite naiord, praisewortlgr, and desenring of 
gratitiide, but to me so bordensome that they make iOnesB 
really an eiiL On this account I was veiy ^^ that, on 
both the occarioDS when I was dangerous^ iU, I happened 
acddentally to be q[iiitd alooe^ withont Ofon any of my own 
fiunily. 

The assurances yon gifo me that yon are not anzioiis and 
nnhiq^, afford me great pleasore^ — and I quite belieye 
them. I do not attribute to yon a di^Msition in iriiidi 
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aiudety and disquiet are blameable. It is natural and 
touching that jou should be easily excited and affected. I 
can understand, too, the feeling of weariness of life, though 
I have never myself experienced it. Even without being 
unhappy, life may be imbued with a feeling of weakness, — 
I might almost say it must be so when it ceases to be 
viewed by man as a progressive state, and is considered 
rather as an eternal round* In this view the sameness of 
life. must necessarily weaiy, and its insignificance, when 
compared to the higher spiritual existence, be deeply felt; 
but this feeling disappears when man looks upon it as a 
step to higher progress. 

In what you say of Stolbeig^s work I certainly cannot 
entirely disagree. Fifteen volumes are a great many, and 
perhaps it would not be well for you to study religious sub- 
jects so much. But see how the fifth volume pleases you, 
and then send me word whether you vrish to have the 
whole work. 

To return to the choice of an employment calculated to 
promote your cheerfulness. I know not> dear Charlotte, 
whether tiie mental occupation I advised for you requires 
so much preparation as yon tell me was the case with K 
At least this was not in my thoughts when I first wrote to 
you: such laboured study would oertainly deprive you of 
the neoeasaiy fireedom. There appears to me another and 
more simple method. Wherefore should a man know and 
learnt It is much better and more benefidal to read and 
think. Beading provides material for thought^ because we 
must have an object — a thread, as it were, on which to itrtii^ 
the thoughts. But for this one requires a book only occa- 
sionally, just to take in the hand; it may be laid down or 
exchanged for another. When a person has done thb Sw 
some weeks^ he must be deficient in all mental activity and 
eneigy, if many ideas do not occur to him whidi he will 
have jdeasure in proeecating, — subjects on which he desires 
to know more;— tbenoe originates a adf-diosen study, not 

h8 
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one adopted bj the adyice of another. This plan I should 
think would be acceptable to all women who lead an active 
intellectual life. As we have now discussed the matter, and 
taken ereiy view of it, you have only to choose which plan 
you will follow. The mere consideration of an employment 
is itself an occupation, and the preparation is a part of the 
nsefiilnessof thework. Idiall willingly assist you as much 

as I can. 

. Imust^ask you to send your next letter on the 23d. I 
Buicerety wish that yon may remain well, at least that no- 
thing external may disturb.your reposet 

Maintain your mental tranquillity, and be assured of my 
unalterable ifympathy and fiiendship. — ^Yours, H. 
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Tsan^ Dec i, 1880. 

Your letter, b^^ on the 6th and finished on the 17th 
of last months dear Charlotte, has giyen me reiy great plea- 
sure. It expresses so dearly your inmost feelings, it is 
written in so much more peaoefol a tone, referring both to 
external eyents and earnest contemplations, and its contents 
hare interested me so much, that I thank you doubly for 
this letter, though I welcome erery one as a mark of your 
attachment to me. I am also glad that you did not wait 
for the day I fixed for your writing but haye followed your 
own inclination: this is the best plan with respect to letter- 
writings which will bear no restnint, but must ahrays haye 
•full freedom. It has also giren me pkasute to know sooner 
thai you are engaged in an interesting employment, and to 
hear- your opinion respecting wj proposal I do not care 
about this fixing of days, and merdy continue the practice 
because you tell me you like it You remember how the 
habit originated. I wQl continue to fix the day, but I repeat 
my request that you will deyiate from it wheneyer you haye 
any inducement to dp so;— I mean, that you will write 
•Mmer without minding what I haie said, bat neyer do it 
laier. -It would canse too long an intenal between your 
letters. 

WehayehadaremariaiUeyear: — do yon not think sol 
The weather is still yery fdeasani for the seas o n . I eigoy 
it yery much, and I am particulariy glad that the first fidl 
of snow has been so long delayed. For a abort time it is 
yery agreeable to aee a qmrkling^ white, pure^ unruffled 
mantle of snow; but after a while this uniform yesture of 
nature becomes we a risome. Tlie present winter ii^ at least 
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here, not at all damp, and therefore not iojarious to the 
healtL At any rate, mine continues yeiy good; — I suffer 
in no way. I live with my usual regularity, take daily ex- 
ercise, and feel the advantage of this simple mode of life. 
I have nothing particular to complain of with respect to my 
eyes. Although I am very careful of them, I think I can 
perceive the weakness gradually increasdng. But it would 
be foolish to dwell much upon this: it is enough {hat the 
progress is very slow. It is the same with the unsteadiness 
of my hand in writing. You will be the beet judge of the 
increase of this, but it also is very gradual. * Li the mean- 
time I write very little myself, and shall still fiirther limit 
the quantity. I devote ^e evening hours te dictation, as 
that saves my eyes. 80 now you know all partienlan abottt 
me. ''■■;' '''■'■[ 

I thank you very mudi for the full oommunioation of 
your opinion upon Stolbeig^s BeUgious Histeiy;*?-! was 
very mudi interested in it I know, little ^ the book 
myself; but I had heard veiy &T0uiBUe opinkoa^ espetiaDiy 
finomwomen, and that determined me to call your attention 
to it Besides, I have myself always had a great predileo- 
tion for histeiies of the diurdi and of opinion. Ton judge 
Stelbeig^s seoesdon to the Oathdlio ehnreh with mora hanh- 
nees than I should do. 8udi things arise in evaiy head and 
hearty and it isaearo^poenble for another to underrtaad 
the threads on wfaidi t^y hang. Stolbeig was not a man 
of great independenoe <^ character, and poaseBBed neither 
a laige nor a long head. In his poems also he diows no 
depth or originality. They affect us like the memoriei of 
youth, and have a lively vivacity, great strength of feelings 
and something very eorrect in the sentiment Poetical they 
must ever be thought 

After the trial yon have had of Stolbeig^s book, we will 
lay it aride, and you can occupy yourself with sometlung 
else. I am exceedingly glad thai yon are pleased with 
Hitter, and that yon agree with his views. Thewoikisat 
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present in two yolumes, containing the description of Asia 
and Africa only; and the author, instead of continuing it, 
has published a second edition, of which onlj the first vo- 
lume has as yet appeared. You have given me yery great 
gratification, dear Charlotte, by your frankness in saying 
that instead of Stolberg you shotdd prefer reoeiying Bitter 
from me. I haye giyen an order to my bookseller to send 
you the work. I haye always thought that a book is a 
peculiarly suitable present to a friend. It is read again and 
again, sought only in chosen moments, — ^not used like a cup 
or a ^ass or a piece of furniture, at any moment indiffer- 
ently, — and the friend is remembered in the hour of purest 
eigoyment. The book may afford you more pleasure as being 
my gift 

I can suggest no work that treats ezdusiyely of Pales- 
tine.* It is your wish to learn the state and history of that 
oountiy immediately after the time of CSirist . The descrip- 
tions of recent trayeQeT% Chateaubriand and others, will 
do yon little or no good. I myself know Uttle of the 
countiy. Besides the Bible, the only authorities for its 
andent histoiy are the pro&ne writers of Greece and Rome, 
and the information is so scattered through their woiks^ 
that yon oould not easUy find it. Josephus alone treats of 
the Jewish history exdusiTeiy. I really do not know whether 
there is a German or Frendi translatioa of his worl^ but I 
think it probable. You will reoeiie this infoxmation at any 
libraiy. With respect to other authors I can only give you 
tUsadyice: You must read the aooonnt of the Jews in some 
yeiy fbU General History. The best of these woqld be a 
General Histoiy trandated from the English, or BoIIin*B 
Andeni History. Bdlin has been a fryourite author of 
mine since I was quite a young man. Heisayeiyeredulous 
writer, who is too apt to recdye statements without due 
examination; but there is something interesting about him, 
and his narratiyes are yeiy naiye and simple. In fioUin 
you find all that has been written upon Antiquities so far 
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as in accordance with the Bible. K you wish for more* 
there is a book of old Miohaelis of Gottingen, who died 
long since^ which throws light upon some points of Jewish 
Antiquities; it is entitled '^ The Mosaic Bituals.** In this 
WB,j, continuing the studj of these books along with Bitter, 
you will acquire a tolerable idea of Palestine and its inha- 
bitants in the olden times. 

I much approTe of your desire to haye a^ clear and in-r 
timate knowledge of this part of the world. The' interest 
of other countries must sooni be exhausted, but this has one 
of a higher, nobler, more permanent nature. The inquiries 
respecting all that is connected with Palestine are so inti- 
mately blended with the study of the Bible, that ii must 
make you familiar with the contents of the Holy Scripturei^ 
atid thence you must imbibe some of its spirit. You have, 
as I know, studied the Bible much; you must also be mmx4 
of the neoesEdty of being able to associate each ooearranoe 
with its own locality, and of haring a oorreot idea of thM 
localities, and also of the sequenoe of: events. ' I believe 
that the wish to know more of these ooantries erigbaled 
entirely vrith yourself This was what I d^rired,— -to see 
you engage in some employment at your own suggestion. 
The mind can be really interested only in idiat is fiediy 
diosen« 

I see Bitter firequentty, as we are botii meniberB of the 
Academy of Sdenoe. Heis a remaikaUyamiaUeinaiiin 
his manners and disposition. Heis reryreligioii^ aiidpo»>' 
seeses a gentleness and mildness whidi are rery attraethe.* 
He is genendly bekyed in the town. 

I Shan be glad if you wiU write to me on the Slit of 
December. Fkeserve your health, dear (aiailotie^«--4iiafaitm 
your composure and dieeifolnesi^— -and believe me^ wiili 
eonsiant sympathy, yours^ H. 
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Teqil, Jan, i, 1831. 

I write so few letters now, that it occurs to me iot 
Bcribbling the date (for I can reallj.call my writing onlj 
that name), that it is for the first time this year. Heceiye, 
my dear Charlotte, mj heartfelt good wishes. May no ex- 
ternal adversity lie before yon, and may you hare the neces- 
sary strength to maintain your peace of mind if it should 
be assailed, as may be the case with any human being! 

From the manner in which people, espedally those of the 
hi^er ranks, spend their liTCS, the changes of the year 
haye now lost their true significance^ In faci, a new year 
begins with each new day: theaeasons make the only real 
dhision. But eyen these haye scarody more influence oyer 
xia, than as they affect our ease and comfort To me, how- 
ever, the dose of a year is always an epodi which makes 
me examine myseUl I compare what I have done, with 
what I might haye done. I take counsel with my feeHngs^ 
appxoye or blame, confirm mysdf in dd resdntionfl^ form 
new ones^ and so generally spend the first day of the year 
in leisure. I smile at mysdf for thus wasting my good re« 
sdntions in idleness, but it is not so much idleness as 
Tefo&B, and that is often more whdesome than labour. At 
the periodical return of these contemplationfl^ it is pleasant 
to think that a year more of life is dosed. This does 
not arise from any longing for death. Ihaye nofedingof 
this aorty because life and death, inseparably connected, are 
but deyelopments of the same bdng^ and it would be chfld- 
idi and thoughtless to desire to disturb and change^ by a 
narrow widi, what has, phydcally and mondly, its pdnt of 
maturity. Still less is it ntiety <rf life. I haye had the 
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same feeling in the happiest times, and now that I am no 
longer susceptible of external impressions of enjoyment, or 
at least seek none, but live calmly in myself and my re- 
membrances, I have still less reason to be dissatisfied with 
life. But the lapse of time has something pleasing to me. 
Time does not pass away void; it brings and takes and 
leaves behind, and man may continually be richer for it^ — 
not indeed always in eigoyment^ but in something higher; 
—I do not mean barren experience^ — no, it is an elevation 
of man's consciousness into greater clearness and fulness >^ 
it is that he is more truly himself, and understands more 
clearly what he is and what he ought to be. This^ as the 
centre-point of man's present and future beings is the highest 
and the most important f(Nr him. 

This, dear Qiailotte^ will .make you understand better 
what Imean when I say thati prefer old age to youth. -My 
own wish would be, that I should be old while all around 
me remained young. Others would be pleaaed with 'this 
too, and make noobjeotion to this kind of selfishness. : But 
to speak 8eriou8ly,-^«t bast what others would caU seriovmty, 
for I am myself in earnflet^*-— I am £tf from fidling into tfaa 
error of not admitting that youth in a certain sense is mora 
beautiful and ddigfatfbl, and that it has in itself something 
higher than old age. Tonthisrea^f of more importanee^ 
sinoe little of the indifidnal is it that period devdoped, 
the whole working as a wholes and the life haviog as jot 
brought out few of the ohaxacteristic tendenoiet. llioroii 
also a great differenee in the two lezes. The iqppeaiaiiot^ 
anderenthereaHfyof oldage^ismorenatanltoman. In 
him wo value more the qualities which leaDy bdong to old 
age^ and do not loquire from him the freshness and ehanns 
of youth. He may always remain the sama^ oven if ha 
loses corporeal strength. This is not quite the case with 
women; and the power of sdf-oontrol, and the devation of 
spontaneous sdf-denial, through which the oUt age of a 
woman can retam so mudi of youthfid vigour, can on]|y be 
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attained bj few. But in woman also^ old a^ brings much 
to light iliat was vainlj sought in youth; and this eveiy 
man of sense and feeling will treasure in preference. 

I am yery glad to find you are interested about Palestine. 
It is certainly better for you not to be engaged constantly 
upon the same subject; but when you have left it^ it is 
by no means desirable that you should quite give yourself 
up to self-contemplation; you should rather seek in exter- 
nal circumstances something which may interest you, and 
then you will be indirectly led back to yourself. 

I fully agree with you in what you say respecting the 
difference between ancient and modem history. You find 
yoniaelf upon quite different ground in the former. It is 
tme, man was the same in time past as he is now; but the 
dieomstanoes were more natural and ample, and, which is 
the main point, were conceiyed in a fresher spirit^ and better 
apprehended and treated. The narratiye also was more 
doqneni^ and aboTe all poetical Poetiy was then rather 
nature than art; it was not as yet distmct from proee. 
Hub poetical fire, this brilliancy of imagery, extended oyer 
an antiquity, which indeed we yiew only in this mirror. 
For we must acknowledge that we see many things in a 
bri^ter li^t than reality. I wiQ not say that the manner 
in whidi these things were related was erroneous. Not 
ao^^Bat the colouring is different. We see men and thdr 
aoUons in other eoloum A multitude of keser details is 
wanting also; we do not see all — often only the most con- 
apieiiom traits^ eoUected with great industry. Eyerything 
therefino appears stately and^ oolossaL 

I anppoee that in this pleasant sunny weather you go 
evorj day into your garden. I let no day pass without a 
walk. Bat the sun sometimes escapes me, as I haye no 
special reference to it in my walks. I always go out, sum- 
mer and winter, in the afternoon, and at this season the 
mm ainki in mist at noon. 

Mj health — for I see I haye not yet mentioned it — ii 
vou IL I 
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vexy good. I have not had any colds this winter; — I can 
only complain of the infirmities of old age; but these. are 
naturnl. find I bear them without wondering at them. 

Will you send your next letter, dear Charlotte, on the 
25th 1 Fare you well, and rest assured of my unchangeable 
sympathy. H. 
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LETTER XXIIL 

TioBL, Feb. 5, 1881. 

I haye reoeiyed the letter wliich you b^an at Christmas 
and finished on the 25th of January, dear Charlotte, and I 
thank you veiy much for the great pleasure I have deriyed 
from the much more cheerful tone in which it is written. 
Your expression, that for years you haye not felt so cheerful 
at Christinas as now, has been a great comfort to me. I 
always belieyed that you would attain that state of inward 
tranquillity and balance of mind in which desire and pos* 
seasion appear one without any sacrifice,— in which, whilst 
the present is yours to eigoy, you are not bereft of all hap- 
pineai^— and in which, for many things you must regret^ you 
purchase for yourself an internal compensation independent 
of dicumstances. You might attain this and be sufficiently 
hi^py, if you could maintain this diqxwitioiL If I haye 
contributed to this, or am now in a position to do so, it 
demands no thanks;— but I am willing to reoeiye youn^ 
because I know that they are the genuine sentiments of 
your heart You may be perfectly assured that as long as 
I liye, my interest in your wdfare will continue the same. 
It can undeigo no change: it rests upon the kindly feelings 
with which you haye yourself inspired me: it seeks nothing, 
and has no other end in yiew but to do yon good. 

I can undeivtand, dear Charlotte, how holidays are reaDy 
BQflh to yoo, and not so in name merely. They relieye you 
from external work, which, if not unpleasant^ ii at least 
fatiguing and wearisome from its doll uniformity, — and they 
bring perfect leirare in which you may follow your chosen 
employments. To gain tins fi^om of spirit is in all situa- 
tioos a great happiness, to whiob, howeyer, a man engaged 
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in higher and more important avocations^ as I know by 
experience, never can attain. For him there is no appointed 
holiday, and he can rarely give himself one. 

I do not know how it is, but I do not remember the time 
^ver seeming to pass so quickly. Months appear like weeks, 
and since the beginning of November the cold season has 
passed with lightning speed. Every day has its own occu- 
pations, and that makes one less aware of the flight of time, 
and consequently it appears to pass more rapidly. But as 
this was still more my case in former times, there must be 
some other reasou. In no case have I been eager for the 
devebpment of events. I have always thought, in respect 
to eveiy remarkable occurrence;, that in a few years it will 
belong to history, and from this view will present quite a 
different aspect, and that especially it will lose the changeful 
character which the present always possesses. 
* I am very much grieved on your account at the death 
you mention. Even supposing you love solitude, the loss 
of the opportuni^ of friendly intercourse may be 8e?eidy 
felt; and with tbifl^ in the present case, is assodated the 
feelings that through this hm the closest ties of a whole 
family have been serered. As &r as I can gather from your 
account, your fiiend died before the new year. You had 
been rqjoioiDg on Ouistmas-dAy that the year 1830, which 
you dreaded so mucb» had nearly passed away without your 
having experienced any distress. So I understood what 
you said, and a Greek proverb has occurred to me as being 
veiy appropriate, of which I have often been rominded 1^ 
unlooked-for occurrences. It is used only to ezpresi^ thai 
in the shortest space of time a change from the most secors 
hopes and the most certainly-calculated expectations may 
oceor. The words of the figoratiTe expression run thus:— 
" There is maatj a slip between the cup and the lip.** It is 
sudi a natural, expreasiTe, and significant image — ^it tells so 
shortly and forcibly how icmiething may intervene between 
ns ind ba ppi nesi^ however near it appearsl But is it raallly 
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true that you have had gloomy forebodings concerning the 
past year, or did you speak partly in jest 1 It seems to me 
very strange to conceive confident and alarming expecta- 
tions concerning a thing so little to be calculated upon and 
judged of as a newly beginning year. Still less can I 
imagine how some persons consider certain numbers to be 
ominous, and bearing portents of eviL Nevertheless I have 
occasionally met with such. I consider it very important to 
keep free from all such ideas, and if in an unguarded mo- 
ment we should yield to them, they ought to be dismissed 
as soon as possible. Providence has certainly not intended 
that the future should be dear before men's eyes: if He 
had designed this, He would not give such dark and mys- 
terious intimations as these, but would remove the veil 
from the spiritual eye of man. Foigive my making these 
remarks;— perhaps they are unneoessary. But it is from 
real interest in you th|ti I wish you would spare yourself 
fludi apprehendons, which only proceed from a daric pre- 
aeniimenty that after quiet and cool deliberation is seen to 
have no foundation. You will tell me that those who feel 
strongly and warmly, cannot deliberately calmly and coolly. 
You are right if you mean the susceptibility to excitement 
without any particular cause, out of which, for example, 
arises the morbid anxiety concerning any particular period 
of our life. Such an olgeetless excitement as this can be 
subdued only l>y strength of will The emotions, on the 
oontraiy, which arise only on rare oocasionfl^ and then with 
great depth and strength, are no hindrance to the calmest 
and ooolest deliberation, but rather increase the power. I 
have always found that the women who had the strongest 
and most lively fedings in love and friendship were capabk 
of the calmest reflection, the greatest thoughtfulness, and 
the firmest self-oontroL I am myself perhaps now more 
subject to exdted feelings, but I should depend upon the 
oorrectneas of my calm deliberation as modi as ever. 
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February 8, 1831. 

I am sorry that I haye forgotten to send you a report 
of my health. It is because I seldom think of it; but you 
must not suppose that I am careless of it. My mode of 
life is so uniform that it must promote health. Some sim- 
ple medicines that I have found beneficial for several years 
I take regularly; — but this is all the care I take. The 
necessity of bearing illness certainly gives strength, and I 
trust that I should not be found wanting. But the elasti- 
dty of mind arising from tolerable health is an inestimable 
blessing. I cannot say that I am weary of life, or that I 
desire death. All that I can say with truth is, that in my 
present frame of mind, death would bear a veiy friendly 
Msped, whereas I formerly looked upon it as an unavoidaUe 
evil I do not desire anything from life; but if a very old 
age be appointed for me, I shall never be ungrateful to the 
light and air and the conditions on which thought and feel- 
ing depend. I have become so £y- independent of mankind 
through the ordination of Ph>vidence, that my joys, my 
happiness^ my very being, flow only from the past— from 
a spiritual presence, and from ideas beyond time and qwoe. 
These I bear within me; upon these I live, and I desire no- 
thing beyond. If I must provide for my external wants, I 
should certainly not shrink from the work, and should not 
wish to live a shorter time merely because a more vest- 
less and less agreesUe life awaited me. He who looks at 
the position of a£Buri at present (1831) with only half an 
eye, must be aware of the nnoertainty ci the fatmo. - 1 am 
now aUe to meet mj important expenses; but it may 
be otherwise in a short time. This consideration, however, 
gives me no conoem, and if any diffionlty were to oeeor, 
though it might give me more work, wodd yet create no 
anxiety. Hy h«Jth must be maintained t>y this pescefol 
view of external droomstances. I therefore allude to it» since 
yon take so modi interest in me, that yon may have no 
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reason to be uneasy about me. I have reallj nothing to 
complain of in respect to mj health. On two points onlj I 
might be better, and these rather get worse, — not from ill- 
ness, but from age. You will perceive, dear Charlotte, that I 
allude to my sight and to the trembling of mj hand. In one 
eye I haye, as you know, a cataract^ which in time may bear 
an operation; but in the other, with which alone I now 
read and write, I suffer only from a weakness that dulls the 
power of vision. In this eye there is neither inflammation 
nor indpient cataract, but merely an organic defect Though 
I write yeiy little myself, I can obserre that the weakness 
increases. It is remarkable that bright daylight does not 
fisMilitate my power of sights nor does a moderate artificial 
light make it more difficult The defect in my hand is 
reaUy rather ludicrous. Hy writing oonrisis of a constant 
effort to make laige letten^ and the result ia, as yon aee, 
▼ery small ones. Hy Jiand does not ache or tremhk^ but 
it refuses to obey m j wilL This arises firom the nerves. 
The small but distinct moToments required for dear hand* 
writing ^demand more strength, and exhaust the nenres 
more than rough and heaiy work. If I had not been 
aware of the nec o s dty of making eadi stroke distinctly in 
order to ghre any degree of deamess to small, short let- 
ten^ in a dunri time m j writing would have been quite 
illegible. I do not know whether you find the weakness 
in my hand increase. But I remark it myself, from an 
unmistakeaUe sign: I fiud it more difficult to write legibly, 
and it takes more time. The titmble I would willingly 
bestow, but the time is too raluaUe. I write veiy little 
now, and if the difficulty increases^ I diaU give up writing 
dtogetlier, and merdy dictate. I haye been aeeostomed to 
dictation, and one has seldom red secrets to write. Bat 
we giye up unwillingly idiat we have long been aoeustomed 
to do, and before I entirdy leaye off writings I diall lessen 
the qoantiiy still further. This certainly, of aUbodi^in- 
firmitiea^ is the most to be deprecated by one ooeapied 
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as I am. But sucli external circumstances do not put 
me out of humour. I have never been either irritable or 
melancholy about it. 

I thank you very much for reminding me of that song of 
Grellert's which you mention as a favourite of yours. At an 
early period of my life I liked the worthy Gellert in spite 
of his entire want of all poetry, of which Nature had not 
bestowed a spark upon him. I have not seen the work for 
fifty years, and I never had it in my possession. I do not 
recollect the passage you quote, but no doubt you remember 
another song, entitled, I think, ^ Evening Meditations." 
It begins thus, or this passage occurs in it: — '' A day is 
gone, and how have I wasted this portion of time and con- 
sumed it in vain 1" How often do such words occur to us 
on going to restl But we do not really differ about the 
passage which you quote. Gellert has veiy reasonably 
united the two feelings^ and you have not exactly taken 
acoount of the distinction. You would not certainly expect 
the sanctification without doing anything, — I should as 
little presume to effect it without the blessing of Ood. Bat 
it lies veally in this: — ^We should not merely act» but act 
with confidence, as the issiie depends entirely upon our- 
selves. At first sight there appean to be a contradiction 
in striving after an effect as dependent upon oursdves^ 
which we know lies in anoOier hand. Bat the aolution 
i^pean to me to present itself if we onite the eagerness 
and ferroor of the endeavour with the humble conviction of 
our own insufficiency; and in proportion as this effort and 
this humility are united, the ianie is seenred. The verses 
id GeUert contain a wmraing against two deTiations from 
the right path: — ^We should not expect the sanctificatjon 
and the peace thenoe annng as a gift^ niiieh, without any 
aetof his own, God will pour into the heart dT man; and on 
the other hand, we should not consider ourselTes as akne 
sufficient to attain it, for l>y this^ what is a heavenly and 
q^ritoal gift would beeome an earthly, human, ^ttainaHtt 
one. 
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You say that you lose your cheerfulness without feeling 
discontented. I can easily believe this^ but it gives me pain 
to know it. Cheerfulness is the sunny ray of life. It is 
the constant portion of none, and the word itself compre- 
hends a multitude of degrees and modifications. The sum 
of all is this, — that man, out of inward and outward dr- 
cumstancest, forms himself and the track on which his life 
glides on. This is a benevolent ordination of Providence, 
for no struggle after harmony and elevation is ever with- 
out effect. 

The passage in my letter in which you thought I alluded 
darkly to something disquieting, had really no reference of 
the kind. It was merely the natural expression of the 
frame of mind induced by the changes and vidflBitudes I 
have experienced. 

I hope the weaknees in your eyes is merdy temponiy, 
and I am fi^ to aee by your handwriting thai it is already 
better. Write to me bo oftener than yoa can do without 
effort I shall be glad if yoa can send your next lettw on 
the22dofHardL 

With heartfdt sympathy, yours, H, 
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LETTEK XXIV. 

I 

TsGEL, April 6, 1881. 

This time, dear Charlotte, I have reoeiyed no letter from 
you cdnoe mj hst, and have consequentlj none before me 
to answer. Your silence cannot have arisen £rom the state 
of jour ejes, for you would then have written a few lines 
only, and if you had been ill, you would certainly haTe sent 
me word. The most natural co]\jecture appears to be that 
you fear to write to me during the week of the anniyersaiy 
of my loss, when I am always depressed. I thank you £rom 
my heart for this delicacy, but your letter would haTe given 
me equal pleasure as at any other time. We do not hononr 
the dead by withdrawing our sympathy from the liTing, or 
avoiding occasions of being useful to them, and least of all 
would this be a proper tribute to the memoiy of her whom 
I mourn. But the emotion in you is so natural and deli- 
cate, and expresses so fully your feelings and sentiments^ 
that it has touched me yeiy deeply. 

During the whole of liarch I spent only one day at 
Berlin,^and, partly alone and partly with my diildrai, I 
eigoyed here a very enriable state of repose. The weather 
was seldom un&TOurable,^neTer sadi as to prerent my 
going out eveiy day. The spring has now burst forth in all 
her beauty, and I suppose you are eigoying the jouthfol 
awakening ofnature in your garden. Idonotknowidietber 
you have obeerred what I have remarked in very different 
dimat>es, — ^in Spain and Itaty, for instance^— 4hai when the 
day has been rainy, the sky is dear again in the erening; 
the rain generally leaying off about half-an-honr before the 
sunsets. This is the usual time when I take my walk. The 
masses of douds are then more magnificent and more rieUf 
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tinted, and from my childhood they have always added 
greatly to my enjoyment of nature. K we reflect upon it, 
it is difficult to say wherein the charm consists. Certainly 
it is not merely the blended colouring, however rich and 
beautifid that may be. The various appearances of the 
heavens affect the soul more deeply and powerfully than 
any charm of earth. The emotion comes from Heaven, and 
rises to Heaven again. Melancholy at all times, and yet in 
the highest degree fascinating, is the gradual fisiding of the 
colours, the dying of the splendour, which at length, just 
before it gives place to darkness, becomes of a pale green- 
ish hue. My thoughts at such times always dwell upon 
themes of importance. In all reveries of this sort, but 
especially in high and exalted ones, there is a multitude of 
thoughts that never become practical, and are only known 
to him who entertained them, and are for ever locked up in 
his own bosom. Joy and aorrow, happiness and miseiy, 
however, arise from them oflener than from spoken and 
acted thoughts. Their flowing in and out of the mind, 
the emotions which they excite, very much resemble the 
many-coloured glowing appearances of the heavens. With 
respect to the earnestness of the outer life, they are but 
aiiy cloud-images, not affecting it. They disappear like 
these, and leave in the aool a blank, which resembles the 
grey of the twilight and the darkness of night. Bat aie 
they therefore gonet Gan that which so exalted the mind, 
and shook it to its inmost foundation, have quite perishedl 
Then might man himself be but a passing doud. You will 
reply, that in this as in eveiy case, that which has once 
been in the mind reacts upon the spirit and character, and 
in this reaction lives. But this is not enough. Out of 
these omr.^^^ns of the soul, something detenninate must 
proceed. These thoughts occupy me chiefly when I look 
at the heavens in the evening before and after a storm. 
But I have a firm conviction, though I may ncft perhaps 
be able to prove it, that every thought whidi has ever 
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been in the mind, again shines forth and exerts an influence, 
more or less evident, upon both speech and action. Man has 
only to keep himself worthy of them^ — to be neither too 
cool and calculating on the one hand, nor, on the other, 
too enthusiastic and theoretical, but above all things to be 
independent, to possess the strength to control self, and 
to prefer the inward progress of thought to all outward 
enjoyment and excitement. 

In looking back at what I have written, I see that I 
must beg your foi^veness, dear Charlotte, for sending you 
such commonplace ideas and reflections. But I live in such, 
together with the thoughts of the past which can never 
return to me. Such ideas are connected also with my 
scientific pursuits; and so you have the whole cirde in whidi 
I live when I can be alone, and out of which I go but as a 
part of myself, when duty or voluntary care for others idraws 
me out. This feeling has increased upon me without my 
having intentionally encouraged it I should not struggle 
against a change of sentiment if it were suddenly to ooeur. 
If I felt that I again derived pleasoie from things which 
gave me ei^oyment before this blow— -that I mingled vo- 
luntarily in the worid again — that I was capable of other 
pleasures than those whidi I create for myself out of the 
past, — I diould freely gif« myself up to these sensatioiia, 
even if I were obliged to adoiowkdge that the diaoge was 
not sudi as to meet my impartial approraL I never think 
whether my present tone of mind will aooompaay me to the 
end of my dayi^ or whether time, as many assert (m my 
opinion wrongly), will diange or Uunt my fiselingsi I am 
opposed not only to all affectation, but also to all preme- 
ditation. Can the feeling wfaidi I have had ever since I 
fonned the eonnection,-— vis. thai thora is an inwaid union 
between individuals, the loosening of whidi deprives the 
survivor of all activity and all inclination to reoeive happiness 
from any other souroe,— ean, I ny, this feding bde away, 
or become extinctf In the dominion of feelii^ncthiqg can 
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exist longer than it has inward strength to live. This emo- 
tion has increased in strength, and I am indebted to it for 
all that I have enjoyed of inward power, of peace and real 
cheerfulness, since that painful separation; — and this no 
individual on earth, not even my children, could have given 
to me without the possession of this feeling. I perceive its 
beneficial influence in the greater deamess and decision of 
my mental powers, and if I am now less capable than for- 
merly of entering into active employments, I feel de- 
cidedly that my ideas have become in eveiy respect more 
luminous. 

I fix no day for you to write, as it is always my desire 
and request that yon will write as soon as you can. With 
unchangeable sympathy and friendship, yours, H. 
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LETTER XXV. 

Teoel, May 6, 1831. 

Immediately after I had sent my last letter to you, dear 
Charlotte, I received yours, and found that I had judged 
rightly respecting the reason of your silence. I soon re- 
ceived your second letter also, and I am glad to find from 
both that the weakness in your eyes, though not quite re- 
moved, yet gives you no uneasiness^ and is more a nervous 
affection than a real disease. Above all things use your 
eyes as little as possible. Unfortunately the nature of your 
employment allows of no complete rest, and all you can do 
is to spare yourself as much as is at all practicable; — re- 
member that my happiness is affected by yours. I always 
feared that this would be the consequence of your excessive 
exertions last winter. I also give yon a piece of advice 
derived from my own experience, — vis. to limit your read- 
ing and writing as much as posable. 

You mention the recent public events, and say that a 
country residence is not veiy desirable for me, with the 
prospect of war, and armies marching in our neighbourhood. 
It is true, no one can escape having troops quartered upon 
them, and this is a very oppresnve burden. I trusty how- 
ever, that peace will be preserved. Do you abo maintain 
this hope, and do not lose cournge. The dread you enter- 
tain of the outbreak of the Polish revolution I think quite 
natural, and I agree with you in your warm sympathy for 
that unhappy people. You add modestly, that you are not 
sufficiently informed to express a judgment respecting the 
merits of the case, and that you wish to hear mine. Un- 
speakable misery must be the consequence of the Polish 
revdution, from the tumultuous and warlike q>irit of the 
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nation. The first outbreak was that of a young and thought- 
less people. Certainly the partition of Poland was an in- 
justice^ but the kingdom was itself in so tottering a state 
as to hasten the event. Without this internal weakness, no 
foreign power would ever have entertained a thought of 
the partition. It is only in accordance with your wish that 
I have written a few words respecting the passing events 
of the times, but the subject lies beyond the plan and spirit 
of our correspondence. 

* « » « « * 

I have long wished to ask you^ dear Charlotte, whether 
yott have read Schiller's " Life of Madame von Wolzogen."" 
Her merits as a writer cannot be unknown to you. If you 
have not yet read the book, I advise you to do it soon. I 
do not think there is another work so beautifully written, 
80 ftdl of thought^ and so deeply and delicately conceived. 
A man could not write in such a manner unless he were 
preSmineni in qualities of both bead and heart I know 
nothing resembling it in all the memoirs of women that I 
have met with. There are also some exquisite letters of 
8chiller*8 in the work« The book will give you great pleai- 
:iure. Lay aside Ritter's ** Description of the Earth ** until 
yonr eyes are quite well: the book is badly printed; and 
reading that^ together with the frequent consulting of the 
maps^ does not suit weak eyes. 

** What is Poetiyt" yon ask; and you add— '< I think it 
must be felt* I am quite of your opinion. He who feels 
strongly (and thus only it can be felt) that something is 
poeticaly does not require any explanation; and he who has 
no feeling about it» cannot be assisted by any words of 
description. As far as it is possible, this has been done 
bj Schiller^ who more than any other possessed the power 
of clothing in words what struggled in his own nature for 
nttenmoe. Examples will explain. Let us take two con- 
iemporuy poets whom jou know well, — Oellert and Klop- 
slodL llie J resemUe each other, because they both treated 
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of spiritual subjects, because both were inspired by a noble 
dcTotion and pure love of yirtue, and because thej have 
each produced a deep effect upon the minds and hearts of 
their age. But you are no doubt of my opinion that Klop- 
stock soared higher^ had more matter for thought in his 
words, and transports you more completely along vrith hiuL 
Gellert's terse is prose in rhyme j Klopstock had a genuine 
poetical nature. 

Will you send your next letter on the 24th 1 Fare you 
well — ^With earnest sympathy and friendship, yours, 

H. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

Teobl, June 8, 1831. 

Your letter, written from the 22d to the 25th of la«t 
month, arrived so late, that I was beginning to wonder at 
its delay. I could not coiyecture the cause of your silence 
this time. Yet I had no fear of illness, dear Charlotte, 
because I relied upon your sending me a few lines if that 
had been the case. So much the more, then, I rejoiced to 
receive so long a letter. When I say this, I only mean that 
I am always glad to read your observations on any subject; 
and everything that concerns you, be it joyful or the re- 
verse^ daims and reodves my earnest sympathy. But I 
could only be painfully affected by what you tell me of your 
recent loss, and the state of mind the sad event has induced 
in you. Without knowing the &mily, the death of this 
young person has something in it peculiarly affecting. It 
is evidently the consequence of the death of her sister, and 
of her havings from her love for the departed one, assumed 
the onerous duties of the houadiold and the care of the 
diildien. Bvety dieomstance combines to increase one*s 
sorrow for the event You My that so early a death is 
enviable, for it cuts off a pore, finesh, and beantifal flower, 
before the rude north wind has blighted it; and you allude 
to it again in another pari of your letter. I well remember 
experiencing a nmilar feeling many years since upon the 
death of my eldest son, a boy of ten years of age. He 
died at Rome, where he was buried in a beantifal spot now 
overshadowed by trees. He was a remarkably handsome, 
intelligent^ and amiaUe child, and passed from full health 
and vigour to sudden and filial illness. I acknowledge the 
truth of the feding: Imi life has its value, even if its joys 
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be few. The powers are strengthened and the mind is ma- 
tured^ and there can be no doubt that the degree of inward 
perfection to which a man attains is the &ct of the greatest 
importance to him ; and to this even the rudest storms of 
life contribute. All these reflections^ however;, are consoling 
and comforting only in a certain point of view. The loss of 
the beloved ones remains irreparable^ and^ as I know and 
feel, no reflections can alleviate the grief; but upon many 
minds the peaceful course of events exercises a soothing 
influence. I can understand that this unexpected loss must 
be much more painful to jou from your living so much 
alone. K the sincerity and warmth of my sympathy can 
in any way contribute to the alleviation of your distrefls, 
you may aecurely calculate upon it You know my senti- 
ments towards you; you know they have been full of kindly 
sympathy from the first moment when we resumed our 
acquaintance after a long course of years, although I knew 
nothing of you during the long interval, and our youthful 
acquaintance was of but a few days duration. This devoted 
sympathy will still be yours from the pure desire to be 
useful to you, to exercise an inflnftnce over the tone of 
your mind and your life, and you may be certain that in 
eveiy emergen<7 it will be always ready. The more I live 
in mysd^ the more I dirink from external impressions, 
and the more decidedly I have dedinedy without a^y oon* 
sideration, all aodety but that of my diildren, so much 
the more firank, pure, and unquestioning is my sympattiy 
with those who receive it kindly^ and to whom I know that 
it gives pleasure. I see and feel the vicissitudes of life 
more in others than in myself. I am peaceful, and though 
frequently melancholy from dwdling on the past» yet some- 
times I am dieerfuL Hy friends and rdation% who kpow 
this, indulge me, and do not disturb my sedusion; but my 
interest in them and their fate is equally strong. 

I havo only good news to send you ntpeddng my health. 
I can ocnnplidn of no illnesi, only of the infirmities whidi 
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you have long known of. You praise the greater firmness 
of mj handwriting, dear Charlotte, and rejoice at it. Your 
opinion has the more weight with me, as jou were the first 
to notice its weakness and unsteadiness. When you first 
remarked it, its progress had been so slow that I was 
not aware of it, but I soon perceived that your observa- 
tion was correct. I have used some remedies since the 
winter, with a view to relieve the stifihess of the joints and 
the weakness of the hand. It has certainly benefited the 
former, perhaps also the latter, but I think not much. The 
improvement you notice is probably owing to my now wri- 
ting, as children do, on lines, which keep the strokes and 
the hand more even. My physician concludes, from the 
efiect of the prescribed means, that the cause of the weak- 
ness is in the spine, and advif^es the use of strong salt-water 
baths. I shall go therefore this summer to Nordemei in- 
stead of to Oastein. You know that this is an island which 
lies oppoflite to the town of Aurich in East Friesland. My 
eldest daughter will accompany me, and I shall pay a visit 
to one of my estates at the same time. Do not send your 
next letter here, but to the under-mentioned address. I 
wish you may be able to contrive that it shall reach me 
during the last week of this month. 

You need not be anxious on my aooount respecting the 
illness prevalent in Beriin, nor regarding the cholera now 
approaching us. I have no tendency to complaints of that 
sort 

I am much gratified by your wish to have my approval 
before you decide upon your journey to O. What objec- 
tion could I make to itt I diould be glad if the dumge 
in your residence confirms your present dieerfulness. But 
I should ask time to consider whether your happiness is 
likely to be increased by a deviation for a lengUi of time 
from your customary arrangementSi You live in a pretty 
bouse, and have a pleasant garden :— I have seen both, and 
remember them well You eji^oj all the comfort of perfect 
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freedom, and value the privilege rightly. Even with the 
most valued friend, one must be less free than in solitude. 
But jou must, after all^ be the best judge of your own 
feelings. Reason and reb'gion will, I know, guide your 
determination ; — the words of another can have power only 
through these. Farewell. — With deepest sympathy, yours, 

H. 
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LETTEE XXVII. 

AsoHBBSLXBEH, July 2, 1881. 

I thank jou very much, dear Charlotte, for jour letter, 
and also for your punctuality. You have given me great 
pleasure bj it, for otherwise I should have been a long time 
without tidings of you, as I remained only a day and a half 
¥dth Councillor M. 

I see from your letter that jou have given up jour jour- 
ney, and I cannot but approve of the change of plan. So long 
as we are fixed and regular in our household habits^ we feel 
a certain monotony about them, which makes us eigoj the 
prospect of a joumej; but when the time comes to set oat, 
we feel all the difficulties and discomforts which do not 
appear at home, and first learn to appreciate the value of 
the ordinary existence which daily surrounds us. I should 
have had some difficulty in determining upon mj sununer 
joumej this year, and should hardly indeed have undertaken 
it, had I not believed that, without it, the weakness from 
which I Bufier would increase so far as to impede mj ac- 
tivity. I feel no interest in the loomey. I diall be veiy 
glad to see soine friends again in the towns through whidi 
I shall pass; but this does not make up for the disoomfort% 
and espedallj for the loss of time, — and to this must be 
added the uncertainty of the times.* 

You write that jou are more isolated from the world 
just now by a joyful occnrrenoe, and you tell me of the mar* 
riage and consequent departure of some young friends of 
yours whom you loved like daughters, and whom you have 

* At this period the dreaded chol«a appesred Ihrooghoal Qer 
rnany, and, as it well kaawn, slamed all the InhabHtfila 
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every reason to suppose have a probability of happiness from 
what you know of their circumstances before their marriage 
and of their prospects at present So wonderful are the 
events of life, as they form and dissolve ties between indi- 
viduals of very different ages, as if fate did not care how 
soon friends may be separated by natural events. There is, 
however, something veiy beneficial in the sympathies which 
arise between the old and young, for no man can say with 
justice that his generation has left him alone; no man loses 
by death the whole of bis friends and acquaintances; and 
the place of those who are gone will be supplied by others, 
although they may not be equally congenial So, dear Char- 
lotte, has your circle renewed itself and it will continue to do 
so. I know not by what mngular chain of ideas I have just 

been reminded of St , whom you knew at GK$ttingen and 

liked so much. Do you know that he lives in London, upon 
the income of an Irish benefioel The duties of his oflto, 
as is customary ihere^ are performed bj another. I think I 
have ako heard that he is married. Have you heard any- 
thing of him lately 1 

You speak in your letter of the value of life, and say 
that the diminished powers of old age lessen it. If jou 
refer to the capacity for happineai^ I willingly concede that 
it cannot be rated very bigUj. I even admits that all as 
far advanced in lift at myself have HtUe or nothing joyful 
to expect^ for in all that coBcems human Ufe, the views 
become ^oomy, the ideas are confosed, and I cannot look 
for any g^reater deamees during the remaining years I have 
to live. Butts it right to ectimate the value of lift like any 
other possesnonl Life is the gift of Ood to man, that he 
may apply it to the performance of his appmnted work, and 
in this application may find o^jcyment It is gif«n to us 
for happiness. The tendencies are towards happineei^ and 
it is found in the consdentious performance of our duty, 
although each day may Mng its trials. I never ask n^ysdf 
what value lift luM yet for me;<— I seek to enpk»y it, and 
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leave the rest to Providence. I know from my own experi- 
ence the weakening of the powers in old age ; but I cannot 
retract what I lately wrote to you, — that the real aim of 
life is to advance to the highest inward spiritual worth of 
the indiridual, — and this every circumstance, and the dura- 
tion of life itself, may promote. There are cases in which 
old age destroys all the powers of mind. It was so with 
Campe, who merely vegetated during the last five years of 
his life, when his state could hardly be called second chUd- 
hood, as it possessed none of the interest and promise of 
that period. There is nothing to be said of such cases, 
as the man ceases to be human before he dies physicaUy. 
But they are fortunately rare. The usual infirmities of old 
age are those of the body, and the spirit retains its strength 
of determination, its decision, its perseverance, its memory, 
and its liveliness of interest in external events. The power 
of self-examination is not only unimpaired in most cases, 
but dearer and less disturbed by the mingling of emotions. 
Those powers are the most important whidi lead to maturity 
of knowledge. In old age, which seeks not for fortunate 
results or change of circumstances, these weigh most justly 
the tme value of things and actions, and connect the dose 
of the earthly being with the hope of a higher: they purify 
the sool by a calm unbiassed examination of the past events 
of life. No one, however, must believe himself already 
prepared by means of this quiet self-occupation. The more 
perseveringly the work is undertaken, the more new ma- 
terial is developed. I do not mean an unproductive brood- 
ing over one*s sel( — ^this thought may cany us far back into 
past times and histoiy; — nor do I mean to urge the deriving 
material from the earthly sphere, but from the higher, to 
which man especially in his later years bekmgs. For this 
two-fold ^here is dearly pointed out to man. In the one 
he acts, he is busy, he contributes more or less to the well- 
being of others, but he never sees the end, and he is not the 
object of it: he is only an instrument, only a link in the 
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chain; — this link often hreaks at a decisive moment for 
himself^ but the whole runs on. In the other sphere, man 
looks upon the things of this life, not as the ultimate 
object, but as of importance only from the ideas thej g^ve 
rise to, and these views raise him from the narrowing in- 
fluences of earth. This sphere is appointed to the indi- 
vidual — to each man for himself. The merelj earthly nature 
of man is restless. Every man, if he pays attention to 
himself, revolves in both these circles; but the higher and 
more noble is more peculiar to old age, tmd not without 
reason do the infirmities of advanced life affect a man; for, 
calmed and softened by their influence, he devotes himsdf 
more to the loftiest contemplations. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ - 

I must request you to tend your letter on the 20th of 
July, and to address it ^ Nordemei by Aurich.'' I began 
this letter at the reddenoe of one of my tenants^ and oloae 
it the 6th of July in ZeDe. My jonmey has been without 
adventures, whidi was to be ozpeeted, as it was to shoii a 
one. 'With unchangeable Bjinpatiiy, yoniB, H. : 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

NoRDERNEi, July 26, 1881. 

It occurs to me as something singular, dear Charlotte, 
after having written to you so manj summers from the 
mountains of Gastein, to do so now from the low downs 
and flat shores of the Northern Sea. It will interest jou 
to have an idea of sea-hathing, and of the neighbourhood 
in which I am. But first you will wish to hear of mj health. 
Up to this time I can give you a very favourable account ; 
and as I have to-day taken my fourteenth bath, I hope that 
my health will continue good, although it is difficult to 
judge unto I have gone through the whole of what has 
been prescribed. But I experience a general feeling of life 
and vigour, a clearness of thought^ and a lightness in every 
limb, especially immediately after I have bathed. Other 
and more important benefits I hope to derive, but my ex- 
pectations are very moderate. I shall be quite satisfied if 
the weakness for which my physician recommended sen- 
bathing does not increase next year: I am not so infatuated 
or tmreasonable as to look for a perfect cure. In old age 
we must be prepared for some inevitable infirmities. The 
human oiganization and the transient nature of all the 
things of time forbid any other expectation; and my infir- 
mities are so bearable compared with those of many others^ 
that it would be doubly inexcusable in me to be impatient 
• •«««• 

The air here, even with the hottest sun, is cooled by the 
fresh searbreeae, which now gently curls the surface of the 
water, and anon lashes it into high waves. It is the view 
of the sea which gives my residence here its greatest charm. 
I generdly go to the beach more than once a-day in addi- 

VOL. IL L 
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tion to mj bathing time, and oflen remain there for hours. 
Uniform as is the motion of the waves, it is for ever fas- 
cinating. One cannot express the charm in words, but the 
emotion is not the less felt. Much depends upon the idea 
of immensity — ^the thought of the connexion of the very sea 
on whose shores jou stand, with that which washes the re- 
motest coast. The dark unfathomable depth adds to the 
effect j— and not merely the depth, but the incomprehensi- 
bleness of this wild, immeasurable mass of air and water, 
the reason and the aim of whose motion and rest are un* 
known to man, and yrhich yet bends to eternal laws, and 
never oversteps its prescribed limits, for even the roughest 
waves of the sea run foaming upon the flat shore in playful 
arch-like streams. 

It is a pity that there is no«Tiew of the sea except from 
the garret-windows. The whole island is encircled by barren 
sand-hills, which must be climbed over before the shore Is 
reached. At ebb-tide the ground is as firm as a floor^ and 
more elastic. At flood-tide there is deep sand between the 
beach and the down% and where this tract is very broad it 
makes the island like an oasis in an African desert There 
is a brook of fresh water, partly dug and partly from a 
natural spring, but the water is not particularly good. In 
the centre, shut in by the downi^ are some green meadows 
where cattle pasture There are no lofty trees, the stormy 
windspreventbg their growth, but there are copses, wfaiehare 
very pretty, and form pleasant miOa, sheltered from the son 
and wind. There is onHj one village in the island, but that 
is a considerable one. In this the visitors reside^ in small 
but very dean houses. The habits of the people are a mix- 
ture of Dutch and English. The pleasant appearance from 
without, and the cheerfulness within, of these fishermen's 
and sailors* houses (for these are the principal inhalntants), 
are greatly owing to the lafge windows, with strong wooden 
bars, which are much better glaaed than is usually the ease 
in brger towns. One bouse belongs to the bathing estab- 
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lishment : I live in it, but it is very small, and not much 
superior to the dwellings of the inhabitants of the village. 
There are a good many visitors, although this year the fear 
of the cholera has kept many away from the east and north 
coasts. There is a building for the guests to assemble in, 
with saloons for cards and conversation. I take my meals 
in my own apartment; but I have been into all the public 
rooms. There are a few persons here with whom I associate 
occasionally. What makes the residence here and at other 
places at the coast more agreeable than at the spas in the 
interior, is the circumstance that there are not so many 
here who come on account of serious illness, and we do 
not see so many cripples. Sea-bathing is not suitable for 
such complaints, as a certain degree of strength is necessary 
in those who employ it. I see only one man here who walks 
on crutches, and he is taken to the beach in a sedan chair, 
as the distance from the village is considerable. I think, 
from this detailed description, you will be able to form a 
pretty correct idea of my present residence. 

I have received no letter from you yet, but I expect it 
to-morrow, which is the day for the arrival of the mail. 
In the mean time I must send this away, as the letters are 
occasionally delayed a long time. 

With heartfelt sympathy, yours, H. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

TxasL, Jan. 1, 1832. 

I have at length receiyed tidings of you, dear Charlotte^ 
from your letter of December 16th. As I expected it 
sooner,. I was surpiised at the delay, but I was not uneasy, 
as I supposed it was caused by some accidental hindrance. 
I certainly never imagined you would have attached such 
a meaning to my words. It is really quite an unfounded 
timidity that makes you wish me always to fix the day for 
you to write. Your letters are always welcome. 

I continue very well, and have even less weakness to 
complain of than usuaL The sea-bathing has done me much 
good; but my handwriting is slow and bad, and the dult- 
ness of my sight increases. 

You rejoice that I look more cheerfnUjr upon life again, 
and as you take such an affectionate interest in me, you wiU 
also rejoice in my greater strength. As to my more eheerfal 
view of life, it is a peculiar thing: it is true, and jet not 
true. I have never turned away from lifo: to do this would 
be against my principles; for as long as a man lives, he 
ought to seek to preserve his life, — not to estrange himself 
from it, but to exert himself in it as &r as strength and 
opportunity permit. To live is a duty whidi man must 
fulfil He is certainly placed in the world in order to be 
happy; but the well-disposed man finds his highest happi- 
nesB in the fulfilment of duty, and the wise man does not 
kment if he is not in a situation to obtain any other sort 
of eigoyment. But in another sense I have not returned 
to my interest in life. The change whidi the feeling of 
greater strength has produced in me is, that it has In- 
duced me, since I find that I possess the power, to execute 
my various plans, remembering the uncertainty of the time 
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yet remaining to me. The consequence has also been that I 
am more economical of my time, and since my return from 
Nordemei I have been still more alone, ai^ more occupied 
about myself, and yet more indiflferent in reference to my- 
self. I cannot again attain cheerfulness for the present 
moment, because something is wanting for which I have 
received no substitute : but reflections upon the past give 
me real and calm cheerfulness. To estimate life justly in 
its sweet and bitter moments, and to oppose to its outward 
influences our own deepest and most secret feelings, I have 
termed a duty; but it is certain that not to do so would like- 
wise be unreasonable. The being of man certainly extends 
beyond the grave^ and is naturally connected together in its 
various periods. It is therefore a duty to seize and employ 
the present) in order the better to prepare for the future. 
The world is a place of trial and improvement^ a step to 
higher and better things — ^where man must gain the strength 
which will enable him to grasp the infinite; for the bliss of 
heaven can be no mere gift — it must be won, and only a 
thoroughly tried soul can be partaker in it. 

It has grieved me very much to find that the close of the 
year haa been saddened to you by recent deaths, and the 
more so since you appeared to be r^;aining your cheerful- 
neoB. The course of time rolls on in its ceaseless round, 
regardless of individual interests. I have this year lost 
three fiiendi^ one older and two younger than myself; but 
the feeling that these deaths were in the natural order of 
events has not softened or checked my sorrow; The full 
heart asks itself onoe so many live on, why the departed 
ones must got 

What you say of your first preceptress has touched and 
pleased me.* Every well-dispoeed mind, to say nothing of 

* It was for her I was lamenting. However little interest the 
event might have for him, eveiy word that flowed linom hii pen wbi 

l2 
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one of acute and delicate feelings, preserves through life a 
willing sense of gratitude towards one who has guarded its 
childhood. Th^ feeling has been truly and beautifully 
described by the ancients. The care of childhood requires 
patience, love, and self-sacrifice, and to see long years de- 
voted to the work touches the tenderest and most delicate 
chords of the heart. This feeling must exist in all; the 
difference consists in the fervour of the emotion. The pro- 
portion of gratitude is according to the degree of love put 
into the work. Many who have charge of children do their 
duty; but if the heart is not there, the child remarks it. 
I am sure this spirit of love was what you valued in your 
deceased friend. May the new year bring you peace and 
joyi guard you from losses in your already narrow drde, 
and pour into your soul the friendly light which, whilst 
looking upon this life but as a path to a higher, will yet 
make the way a pleasant one I 

Keep me in affectionate remembrance, for my earnest 
and rinoere sympathy is ever with you. Do not be nneasy 
about me; I am happy in my present mode of life. As 
long as I can retain my solitude, and my daily quiet walk, 
no circumstance of life can bring me uneasiness^ unless it 
disturb my mental repose. — Fare you well Youn^ 

H. 
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LETTER XXX. 

TsoEL, Feb. 2, 1832. 

The cheerful tone of your kind letter of the 12th of 
January has given me great pleasure, and I thank you^ dear 
Charlotte, sincerely and heartily for it This letter arrived 
some time since, but not the other which you mention. Yon 
intended to write it a week later; — if you had done so, I 
should have received it by this time. 

I always take the greatest interest in your health and 
the state of your mind, and consequently the greater cheer- 
fulness that I perceive in your letter has been a source of 
very great pleasure to me. But I rejoice still more at the 
thought that you owe this greater composure, which you 
yourself acknowledge, to the influence I exercise over you, 
and to the effect of my letters. I shall be glad if they always 
exercise such a power. If it be so — and I cannot doubt 
your assurance— -it must arise fit)m the feeling of confidence 
engendered by the simple nature of my words, which are 
always the language of my heart This is the case with 
all my exhortatiim, advice, and consolation. The most sue- 
cessfnl advice and admonition are given personally, as the 
effect depends veiy modi upon the tone and the accom- 
panying ezproMon. For it all comes to this: — the whole 
influence one man has over another communicates itself to 
what he says, and the same words in the mouth of a diffe- 
rent person have not the same effect You must ascribe 
it also to the affection you cherish for me, that my wordD 
make an impression upon your mind. But it is a great 
pleasure to me to think that the comfort and encourage- 
ment I offer to you aro of a kind suited to your disposi- 
tion. A natural inclination led me early in life to endeavour 
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to go deeply into the character of every individual, in order 
to enter as much as possible into their manner of thinking, 
feeling, and acting: — what you say is a new proof that my 
efforts in this respect have not been unsuccessful But it 
is not enough to know the opinions of men; we must also 
understand how to determine with perfect impartiality the 
relation of these opinions to their l^gher natures — to their 
individuality, — and according to that to direct the aim of 
eacL ! We must thus endeavour not merely to make our- 
selves intelligible to every individual, but to touch the most 
responsive chords in his being. But in this way we never 
give up nor deny our own nature, nor do we condder as 
worthy of applause that only which is unusual and remark- 
able. We always act most efficiently where peculiarities 
are least striking, sharp contrasts smoothed away, and 
only points of agreement remain. It is a most important 
object in life not to be wrapt up in self, but to enter as 
much as possible into the various modes of feeling of those 
around us. In this way only can we judge and estimate 
men according to their views and not according to our own. 
It is by this tiiat we preserve respect even for the apparent 
contradictions in the conduct of otherB, and never seek to 
offer violence to their mental freedom. There is really no 
employment more congenial both to mind and hearty than 
the thorough study of character in its various shades. It 
signifies little though the characters be not strongly marked 
ones. There is always a nature to fiithom, upon which our 
judgment must be founded. But above, all, this stndj of 
character affords us means and opportunities of being more 
oieful to those with whom we are in the closest connexion. 
I was very much Ptmck with wliat ynii say respect in;,' 
the expresnons used by some people concerning death. The 
consideration that it is well with the departed one, is often 
brought forward to conceal the indifference of the survivor; 
for however strongly this indifference exists, it is never 
openly avowed. But in many cases we cannot but lament 
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that the one who has left us haa been taken awaj so sud- 
denly. We think that a young person might have been 
longer spared, — that a mother might have been suffered to 
remain with her children, — and so in many other cases. But 
there is no too early or too late in respect to the condition 
in the future world : the short span of life here is as nothing 
compared with eternity. The sorrow which fills the heart 
on the death of one whom we hare loved and cherished, 
is a feeling intimately connected with many other senti • 
mentfl. The survivor mourns for himself^ it is true j — but 
his own loss is not his sole thought. If the deceased were 
distinguished for virtue and talent^ we lament that the 
world has lost such a man;*--«Terything wears another and 
more gloomy colouring, from the thought that he is gone 
who shed a charm over life. It ii not merely the feeling 
that the departed <me made ii«liappy-*thit we derived this 
or that joy from him: it is tha ehange our whole being has 
experienced as we now pufsne intr way alone. For a deeply- 
feeling heart it is a melanoholy oonsideration also thai so 
dose a tie could be severed without so &r loosening the 
chords of life that the survivor quickly followed the one he 
had lost. I believe that this feeling exists in great strength 
in but few, nor are there many cases in which it would be 
consistent. Even in the case of the death of those who 
have been in no way remarkable, but merely good and 
harmless individuals, who appear scarcely to leave a blank 
in their circle when they go, there is excited in a sensitive 
mind a feeling of sorrow not easily foigoiten. Life has its 
erident claims, and no emotions aie more natural than the 
wish to remain if possible with those whom we love and 
cherish, and the inconsolable grief felt when these ties are 
severed. Great calmness at the death of beloved friends, 
if it does not arise fit)m want of feeling, may be owing to 
Christian resignation; but the unnatural joy that they are 
gone to heaven always shows an overrtiained hypocritical 
spirit^ with which I never ooold qrmpathise. 
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I rejoice at the good news of your improved healiL Take 
plenty of exercise. This remarkably mild winter invites 
it particularly; — 1 do not remember one like.it. There is 
no snow left here, but it is singular that the lake, which is 
more than a mile in circumference, and in which I possess 
five uJands, is still frozen. The nearest town is Spandau, 
which lies on the opposite side of the lake. Every day a 
number of skaters come to amuse themselves, and ladies in 
sledges are pushed along on the ice by the skaters. This 
takes place every year; but nearly each winter some ac- 
cident occurs during the passage across after a thaw which 
leaves some parts not strong enough to bear the weight 
of the dedge. But these warnings do not seem to deter 
others. 

Mj health is very good; — ^I have scarcely had a odd this 
winter; but I take a great deal of exercise, and that is a 
veiy good preventive of oolds. 

I have been interrupted whilst writing this letter^ and 
finish it io-daj, February 6. FaieweH— With deep qrm* 
pathy and friendship, youn^ H. 
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Tboxl, 7th March 1832. 

I have two kind letters from you before me to answer, 
and I begin my reply to your last respecting the duel I 
received the firat intelligenoe of it from you, as I read.the 
papers very irregularly, and often do not see one for a 
month or six weeks. This will appear incredible to you, 
but so called great events have been so rare for some year% 
that it. has been of little importance to me to hear of them 
early, or even at alL That sad history must have been re* 
lated during some of these times of non-reading. I have 
not been able to learn whether it was the aame St. -— in 
whom you took an interest^ and who was once here. One 
may, however, suppose it was, as he did not avoid or guard 
against such adventures; but I ifill endeavour to obtain 
correct information for you. I knew little of him, but he 
was liked here in spite of many peculiarities, and I now 
hear that this uncertain intelligence excited a great deal of 
empathy. 

Duelling is a strange thing. Many duels — and perhaps 
this may have been the case with those in which St — -* 
was engaged — are merely youthful follies. But the case is 
different with others: they are a necessary evil, and they 
may even be considered as a noble means of healing an 
otherwise incurable dissension. Some people cherish hostile 
and revengeful feelings for years: the duel, which is not 
always dangerous, and often quite bloodless^ brings a recon- 
ciliation, and puts an end to all resentment. 

You have not alluded to your astronomical studies for a 
long time, dear Chariotte, but you surely have not neglected 
them. I have never seen the stars more beautiful than 
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thej have been this year. The region about Orion is most 
&scinating. Two beautiful evenings I have continued my 
walk until the stars were quite out^ and have enjoyed the 
sight very much. I always take my walks about the time 
of sunset; — it is so delightful to see the gradual advance of 
the twilight Night has in some respects charms superior 
to those of day: a stormy night is more sublime, and a 
calm one induces deeper and more earnest feeling. . 

The smaller : stars now escape my sights and one can 
hardly obtain a correct idea of the firmament without them. 
In winter it is certainly better to go out fii noon^ as it is 
wanner; but I never do so^ or only when some visitor asks 
me to walk with him at that time^ wbidh I do not like. It 
is, however, an escape from a tiraKnne visit in ike country 
to spend the time in the open air. Tedioas oommon-plaees 
die away on the air, and one can indulge in aibemoe of mind 
whilst lending only half an ear* 

The reflections which your letter iof the Ist Febmaiy 
contains respecting the past year and tta iwiltB to yonisel^ 
have pleased and interested me very rnueL I should be 
glad if you coold recal them to your mind. Bui if you 
havie any season for not entering finrllier into themt loave 
my questions unanswered: I would «zlort no confestton 
from you that might awaken painful fteUags. Eveiy one 
mqpaxm an eameti evaininaiiim of hia own hewt We 
must determine to do the work ikoroqghlj, and there is no 
subject that we can at all times reriew so just^ and com* 
pletety, as we have on^ our own tools to look into. We 
may certainly deoetre oiusdves, and oiooie wealmflMaii or 
fiwmanothererrer of vanity ezaggeimto tho sinfalnesi of our 
fimlta. Certain^ the review has its dMBftnlties firom oar 
beingouselTesthaoaloectoor it; but if with peiftci aim- 
plidty of heart and with pore nnoerity of purpose we un- 
dertake the examination in order to stand jurtified before 
ooisdTes and our consdencee^ there is no danger to ftar. 
Every one most form for lumsdf a liv^ repressniitioa of 
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his own internal feelings: this is to a certain extent the 
point on which all else depends. By this self-examination 
we not only regain strength with respect to duty and mo- 
rality^ but review our inward being in its whole extent and 
from all sides. It is certainly too limited an idea to sum- 
mon ourselves, as it were, before a tribunal, and question 
ourselves about guilt and innocence. The perfection of his 
whole being, the possible elevation of every sentiment, the 
greatest enlargement of metital energy, as well as the purity 
of his actions, are the pfoblemii that man has to solve. 
There are also in morak fhitigi whicb cannot be brought 
under the consideration of the performance or omission of 
duty, but demand a higher test There is a moral beauty, 
which, like the corporeal beauty rfthe countenance, demands 
a blending of thought and feeling; a spontaneous connection 
of itself to a qpiritual eneneo^ whidi jdainly shows that 
from the inmost nature of every individual arises a strog-' 
gling effort after a heavenly ooosomittation, and thai an 
image of endless greatnesi^ goodnese^ and beauty, which can 
never be attained, floats before the soul, whicii, inspired by 
a nobler ambition, becomes worthy of the trandatioh to a 
higher being. The development rf intellectual fiiedties to 
a certain extent belongs idso to our gmeral improvement 
I am quite of your opinion that mudi knowledge and in- 
formation derived from books are not essential; but it is 
manifestly a duty, and the proper effort of a man not en- 
tirely devoted to this worid with all its confusion and foUy, 
to attain to as high a degree of deamess and precision as 
possible in the range of ideas which he possesses^ and to be 
satisfied with nothing that has not been thoroughly proved. 
Thismay be called the true cAoM^iU of man. AllcJseisbut 
ibe material, which has no absolute value in itself but onfy 
in its bearing upon thought Man must learn to extend 
and improve his range of thought; — and knowledge and 
reflection should go hand in hand, otherwise knowledge 
remains dead and unfrnitfuL In some men this ocean ao 

VOL. IL M 
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frequenUj, that it maj be considered the rule; but it strikes 
one less, as their knowledge is generally subservient to pome 
use and object^ or at least serves as an employment.. But 
I have also found it in women, and in them a diffproportion 
between acquired information and thought is more dis- 
pleasing. I knew in my earliest youth and since I left the 
Univendty, a woman of this Mnd, and I havQ marked her 
course through life. She knows thoroughly the andent and 
most of the modem languageci, is free from all vanity and 
affectation^ never neglects. a household duty; and yet all 
the knowledge, she has acquired has added Jio intco^st to 
herchaiacter. Though she has read the piindpal and most 
difficult authors of all nations^ yet ^e never wxitee ft letter 
worth reading. You remark just]y in this conneetion that 
Qirist choee hb disciples from among the claas of. rode and 
iDitenite men. But this was oonsisfcent with the. ^jeet.ioid 
spirit of the religion he wished to promulgatey and amongvt 
the people to whom he came there existed pone bqi diy 
and unprofitable learning: there were on]j the Seribei^ who 
interpreted the Sacred Books in an arrogant and cnfty man- 
ner, and treated the people irith opprMrion and 80oni*i:.t . 
Maintain your heaUh and cheerfabeM, WiiiivaoAaagp' 
aUe qrmpathyy youn^ _ . ' H. 
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Tboel, Kay 5, 1832. 

I have received jour long letter^ dear Charlotte^ and I 
thank you sincerely for it You will be dissatisfied that I 
have been so long in answering it» as you were snfiering 
from anxiety and were in want of some words of consolation 
from me, and had requested a speedy answer. It was indeed 
my firm determination to fulfil your request, but I wished 
to write to you with my own hand, and for such letters I 
depend very much on time and circumstance. From the 
slowness with which I write, I can do very little in an hour, 
and I never begin a letter unless I have a free morning 
before me; and even in a morning I can hardly finish with 
my own hand one that is worth anything. 

This dependence upon othen^ particalaiiy for writings in 
which of all things freedom is desirable and even necesssTj, 
is one of the most unpleasant and annoying consequences of 
weak health ; for in me it arises rather from infirmity than 
from old age. I am not unreasonable enough to expect much 
amendment from any means I may use; I shall be quite 
contented if the inconTenienoe does not increase or beoome 
more burdensome. Host people are discontented through 
their own unreasonable expectations: from their complaints 
at being obliged to redgn what they formerly possessed, 
they seem to foiget that they have hitherto eigoyed those 
blessings, and are only now deprived of them. 

I was much ooncemed to hear that you had had such a 
painfuUy anxious Ume as jou deseribet, and that you were 
obliged to be an eye-witness of that distressing illness which 
terminated in deatLt ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ I can 

t Here f<^oiri the hlitoiy of the foffering and illne« of a poor 
diUdy which were only aUnded to as the iMiai of introdadng tome 
eoiUKding reflections. 
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sympathiBe most sincerely in the indisposition arising firom 
your over-excited feelings, and I am very glad to find, both 
from the commencement and the dose of your letter, that 
you are tolerably recovered. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

What you say of a gentle and peaceful appearance in the 
dead, even after a severe struggle, is noticed by alL Some 
.appear as if Already glorified. There are certainly cases of 
a different kind, where the expression of pain or of fearful 
suffering Is not obliterated by death. I have seen such on 
the iNtttlerfields of 1813 and 1815; but some amongst the 
fiUlen even there had repose in eveiy feature. .. This beauti- 
fying in death (for by that name alone can it be called) is 
the prerojg;ative of man. With the brute creation it is the 
contrary; the most magnificent horse one sees dead on the 
jBfild of battle is ugly and repuLdve. 

The. reason lies in the impresdon made by the soul upoa 
the oonntenanoe. This impi^nion, when the disponti^n. has 
not heeux aouxed, is ,]iaiunily,^peao6M «od odqii 914 to* 
-certain extent noble^ even in those of linufted menftal com- 
pass. In life this peaceM impression is sometimes lost from 
momentary pasaon, or from the circumstances in whiob the 
individuals are placed. During the suffering caused by ill- 
nesB^ this is douUj the case. With death that momentaiy 
inflnence on the fiaatores yieldfl^ the onginal and oatond 01^ 
presBkm return^ and remains as in a picture^ as loQg as ilie 
corporeal frame existfl^ without, howcTor, the aUdiqg pvi- 
senoeofsouL In thii of course there rdgosperfeoitiaiH 
yiillity, as the excitement of life is hushed in eternal rqposs. 
Perhaps also this appearance has aaothler aad inoiB interest- 
ingcanae. Wepee^— how can we do otherwise t— that death 
IS a sqparation — a freeing of the soul from the oorpoieal 
fetters. But we know not certainly where the fi«ed apint 
goes. Perhaps it changes its earthly nature at the moment 
of its release, and sheds a parting ray on the bo^y it has 
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the features. Eyerything in these moments is wonderful 
and incomprehensible; and when we ourseWes arriye at the 
close of life, we shall know no more, even if our &culties 
remain clear to the latest moment, for it is certain that life 
terminates in complete unconsciousness. Nature throws a 
thick veil over her transformations. 

I hare just receired your letter;^ b^un on the first day of 
Easier, and sent away on the first of May. I am very glad 
to find that you are free from positive illness. Your strength 
will soon return. 

I can easily belieye that you miss very much the poor 
little girl who had grown up beside you, and on whom yon 
had bestowed so much care. You must try, howeyer, to 
supply her place. I haye often experienced the truth, that 
the loss of one connected with us merely in our usual ayo- 
catioDB is not irreparable; — and this is certainly taking a 
diaritable yiew of mankind. We do not lament for one who 
is gone because we haye lost something external, but because 
he himself — his inner being — is no longer associated with 
us. Truth, loYBf and friendship, cannot indeed be restored 
if once remoyed by death. 

Do your best to regain your strength and to keep your- 
self cheerful, and rest assiu^ of my sincere frienddiip. 

H. 



I am yery glad to find that yon fed greater strength of 
mind, and still more that you ascribe to me some share in 
the change. I haye never dwelt particulariy on my own 
yiewB in oar correspondence, and have always treated every 
subject that came under our notice with perfect impartiality. 
I believe (more than many men superior in talent to myself) 
that the subjects of thought and feeling discussed between 
friends should be thoroughly studied and investigated. I 
have always made myself and my own heart an object of 
study, and from thus dwelling upon my own sentiments and 

MS 
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feelings^ and knowing my own wants, I can tell what will 
give streiigtli to others. I can understand, therefore, what 
you say of my letters, though you rate them too highly. 
Their influence arises from the &ct that on the one side the 
thoughts are clearly and distinctly expressed^ and that on 
the other they are peroeiyed to he true by your inward 
ezpericAce;-- r ' r- • • ' ' 

.. You remarked in a rtocent letter that pride had caused 
you much trouble. The subjugation of pride 14 certainly 
praiseworthy^ and I am glad Uiat you have so &r succeeded. 
/Ther^ is a species of pride, however^ that exists in eveiy 
rightly-thinking mind, which should rather be designated a 
just eitimte of self. It is, properly speaking, the eleyation 
of mind which occurs when we feel that we hate completely 
mastered a; noble idea» and made it our own. Man is proud 
of his ideas only in so far as they become part of himeeUl 
We most easily and securely avoid the by-paths where 
pride lurki^ if we are genuine and uaaffecied in all our »&• 
Hona, and dismiss oieigetically the first indiealiaa of pride^ 
which has no further value than as prompting us to. do that 
as a matter of 'couraoj for the omisBion ci wbkk we must 
have reproached ourselves. 

«««««« 
I am glad that you mention the planet Saturn. I have 
seen him tins week with great pleasure. The retom of the 
planets after a course of jesxs lo thdr ^ace in the same 
constellations is very interesting. For Satonii howeveri 
according to the astrologoE% we can havelit^ attaohmeni 
I remember seeing Jupiter more than once in Lec^ the first 
time at a very happy period of my li& 

# # • # « # 

Ton wiU soon receive my " Corraqpondsnce with SchiBer * 
whiA joo shoold have had ere bow. I have given etden 
for it to be sent to you. Pkiefixed to the letters yw will 
find an Introdoctioii treating of Sdiiller and fbedsiekp- 
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ment of his mind, which will serye as a guide to you in 
studjing his writings. I go through his works, from the 
earliest to the latest, showing how he advanced from one 
to the other. The letters also refer to his works written 
during the time we were absent from each other. Scarcely 
any one could know Schiller more thoroughly than I did. 
Few saw so much of him, or were in such close intimacy. 
Such a man was not bom for trade and traffic, but for poetry 
and thought — ^to see— to speak; and whole days and nights 
have we spent together in conYenratioiL Though the years 
we were together were few, our liyes were one. 
; The beautiful weather continues;— eyeiything b^^ to 
bud and to ahoot forth. 

Faze you welL — ^With unalterable sympathy and friend- 
ship, yours, H. 
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LETTER XXXIII, 

Tegel, June i, 1882. 

I have not received a line from jou, dear Charlotte, 
since m J last letter, and I cannot saj that I am entirely 
without anzietj. But perhaps before I close this letter, one 
from jou may arrive, tn the meantime I must trust to 
jour assurance, that if, you are not able to write yourself, 
JOU will take some means to convej inteUigenoe to me. 
But I still write to jou as usual It alwaji seems to me 
unfriendly to insist upon the constant exchange of letter 
for letter, and nerer to send one unless another has been 
received. It leads in the end also to still greater irregu- 
larity. Besides, you have often told me how |^ you are 
to receive my letters, and an unexpected one will give you 
double pleasure. I must ask you to send your next so that 
it may arrive here on the 25th. I am going again to 
Nord^neiy and shall probably leave home on the Ist of 
Jxijf and I wish to receive a letter from you, dear Chariotte^ 
a short time before. I undertake this journey reluctantly, 
not that I dislike Nordemei or sea-bathings but that I am 
unwilling to leave Tegel, my usual residence, and to inter- 
rupt some important scientific labours to whidi I devote 
the greater part of the day, and which now constitate the 
greatest interest of my life. Not only, however, does my 
phyrician reeommend the journey, but I myself feel that it 
is important The infirmities which were partially removed 
by the sea-bathing last season, are gradually acqmriqg 
strength again. I do not wonder at this. When we hate 
arrived at that period of life at which old age exercises a 
decided influence upon the health and strength, we must 
not look upon bodily infirmity, or even more serious ilhufi^ 
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as a mere passing weakness, but rather as an inevitable 
consequence of added years. This I feel distinctly, and 
should not complain eyen if my ailments were more serious 
than they are. Nordemei has done me good before. My 
weakness probably arises from a morbid condition of the 
spine, and salt-water bathing^ and particularly the action 
of the waves, are the most likely means to prevent the 
complaint from guning strength. So I shall go for two 
months, in order to be able to work again with greater 
vigour. 



5th Juifi. 
I was interrupted yesterday, and have now, as I hoped, 
received your letter, and I thank you very dncerely for its 
contents. You will see that I hiive anticipated your kind 
^nd^tphear of my health.. I tfiiok it is very natoial that 
th^^todviqy.of yowr mind, should :be to jerioos thoi^gfat 
This.t^ponmaii! in Smibd inJaA thinking winiB, it is ap- 
propriate to advanoailife, and to your own peeidia^ diqpo- 
fftion. The painfol events you have ezpeiieneed, and the 
recent ooenrrenoe in your own hooseholdf might have in- 
duced such a state of mind, however, without any previous 
tendency to it 

I cannot quite enter into your ideas re^weting death and 
its relation to life. No one can fear it less than I da I 
do not ding to life^ and yet I am far from ftding an 
eamest desire for death, as^ althoi^ this is better than 
ntietj of life^ it is stiU to be oondenmed. Life must, so 
long as it is the will of Pkovidnoe^ bo eigoyed and suffered, 
—in one word, must be aooomplished,— and must be borne 
with perfiBct resignation, without di^ioetion, murmurii^ or 
complaint There is an important law of Nature, that 
should never be lost sight of: I mean that of our maturity 
for death. Death is not a euttiog off of beings but merdy 
a txanation-— a passing from one form of external bang to 
aootheb Both condition^ here and hereafter, are so oonr 
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nected, so inseparably bound up together, that the first 
moment there can only commence with the last moment 
here, when the perfect development of the being is com- 
pleted. No human wisdom can calculate, no inward feeling 
point out, the moment of this maturity for death, or the 
impossibility of advancing further. To attempt this would 
be Tain presumption of human pride. He only who is in a 
position to penetrate and examine the whole of our being 
can do this, and it is the dictate alike of duty and of wis- 
dom to commit the hour to Him, and never to oppose our 
impatient wishes to his determination. Believe me, if you 
examine these views thoroughly, you will find them to be 
the only ones that will lead us in peace through life;, and 
that will never leave us without support The first and 
most important duty in life is to learn to govern ourselves, 
to submit calmly to what is inevitable, and to look upon 
eveiy circumstance^ fortunate or the reverse, but as a means 
of acquiring greater mental and moral power. Thence 
arises thai true resignation which ao few really posseai^ but 
which all think they have. Almost every one considers 
resignation a duty up to a certain point, but beyond that 
they deem themselves exempted from the obligatioiL Frmn 
the true resignation which is always accompanied by a 
feeling oi confidence that an immutable and equal goodness 
brings the most unexpected and adverse drcumstances to a 
blessed consummation^ proceeds a calm eheerfblnefls in the 
prospect even of a disturbed and troubled life. To m^i^^ii^ 
or to acquire this cheerfulness should be the earnest en- 
deavour of alL It cannot be fully attained in eveiy moment 
of life, nor can it be bestowed; it must be created in the 
soul itself. But it never fiuls to arise when the soil is 
prepared for it; and tlus preparation consists princlpaDy in 
the cultivation of a thoughtful, peaceful tone of mind, fiee 
from all egotiBUL Tlus every one lias it in his power to 
acquire hj the exercise of reason and the strength of will 
Bat some discipline and preparation are necessaiy. Suitabb 
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employments contribute much to the composure of the 
spirits. No thought should be indulged which can be con- 
demned after a calm and impartial examination. 

Farewell, and rest assured of mj unchangeable sym- 
pathy, H. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

Tboel, June 26, 1882. 

' I have received your friendly letter of the 17th, dear 
Charlotte, and I thank you sincerely for it You inquire 
affectionately after my health. Upon the whole, I cannot 
be sufficiently grateM for my present state. I rea% suffer 
from nothing, and am not considered an invalid either by 
those who see me daily, or only occasionally.t 

You remark very justly that I was not so liable to these 
attacks of illness before the loss of my wife, and that th^ 
have since become more severe. It certainly is so. To one 
who feels such a loss to be irreparablet, the depressing sense 
of it increases as time wears on. But I dwell too long upon 
myself and I will break off. 

I read with great pleasure what you said of yourself in 
jour last fetter. I believe I quite imderstand it It con- 
tains at the same time so many ezpiessions of attachnmnt 
to myself that I read it with double pleasure. If I under- 
stand you lightly that the present indination of your mind 
18 to be contented with the present and hopefol for the 
futoie^ I quite approve of it In old age, a life of contem- 
plation is the most suitable. There is stOl much' to be said 
xtpoa what you justfy term your more profound ideas. As 
you add that they form a part of yourself and enter laig^ 
into your plan of life, I will endeavour to explain. The 
ezquiate passage whidi you quote from Herder is ao oon- 



t Here foUow aome detidb of illneta, which, thoiic^kindlxmaaii^ 
were paiafidlj Interesting tome;— but tb^ voold probaUlj weaiy 
thamder. 
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sistent with my own opinion, that I cannot refrain from 
briefly entering into it. Herder says, very beautifully and 
truly, that deep and hidden strength comes to light in 
man which could never have become active unless the in- 
dividual had gone through much. I can say with truth, 
that it is in this view alone that life has any importance for 
me, and that it is quite incalcidable what strength may be 
called forth by the varying circumstances of , life. The de- 
velopment of every germ that lies in the individual nature 
of a man, and not the acquirement of happiness^ I consider 
the true aim of earthly being. I do not<»Jculate upon hap- 
piness for myself in these latter years of life, but I receive it 
gratefully when it comes unsought To speak figuratively, 
in old «ge we encounter the decay and decline of many 
events. But in that state we have more strength to bear 
real affliction as the inevitable consequence of the chain of 
circumstanoes; and Providence has wisely decreed that every 
objection which could be xaised against the government of 
the world falls at once to the gfoimd after thougliifiil con- 
sideration. I like Herder!B writings very much, and value 
the author personally. You will find mention made of him 
in the Introduction to my Correspondence with Schiller. 
Your letter alluded also to two other subjects to which I 
wished to reply, — namdy, the engraving of Napoleon at 
the point of death, and the propriety of leoond mairiagM. 
But neither time nor paper will permit more to-nighi 

Direct your next letter to Nordemei by Aurich, between 
the I5ih and 20th ci July. 

With unchangeable and flinoere sympathy, youn^ 

H. 



VOU IL 
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LETTER XXXV. 

• NoBDSBHK, August 2, 18S2. 

Here I am agaix^ dear Charlotte, occnpjing the same 
rooma, and leading the same not very agreeable life. Such 
a residence year after year seems to me rather singolar. It 
makes me ask myself whether next year will see me here 
again, — and if not^ for what reason. I am not so foolish as 
to expect to be able to dispense with bathing. I am neither 
ill nor well The infirmities of old age, which, owing to 
peculiar cireomstances^ haye come upon me early, may be 
affected by the r^^imen I pursae here; but they can only 
be alleriated, not cored. I say this intentionally, lest your 
friendly interest in me should make you indulge hopes which 
must be disappointed. ' But I belioTe I may reasonably cal- 
culate upon deriTing some benefit Hy daughter is here 
with me again. The bathing was so beneficial to her last 
year, that it would hftfe been wrong not to repeat it The 
arrangements here are now much improTcd. 
' The report in the newspapers thai I was going to the 
Bhenish Prorinces was quite without foundation. They 
might saye themselYeB the trouble of alluding to me. I go 
on in my usual way, and dislike all trifling journeys and 
roundabout ways ao much, that I always arad them. If I 
did not dread * kmg absence firom hoan^ I should go to 
Italy or England, and I may possibly undertake the journey, 
particulariy if my sight grows weaker, and preyents me from 
engaging in my usnal employments. 

I am yery glad that my Correspondence with SchiDer has 
giyen you pleasure. The book has answered remarkably 
weD. I had promised the edition to 8diiller*s heirs. They 
asked me for the letters after many years had passed, and 
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it cost me much trouble to arrange them. I was obliged 
to go through the whole correspondence in order to reject 
those which were not suitable for publication; and there 
were so many of these^ that the matter dwindled to nearly 
a half. This work occupied several months in the winter, 
and then I had to write the preBu^. I did not expect anv 
great interest to be excited by the book except for some of 
Schiller*s letters and a very few of mine; but the result has 
surpassed my expectations, and the book is much more read 
than I thought likely, especially by women. Many have 
spoken to me about it^ and a few have written at some 
length that they quite enter into the ideas expressed, and 
some go even further. 

I do not agree with you that the book would have an- 
swei^d better if it had appeared earlier. I am in general 
quite opposed to the publication of letters; but it is justi- 
fied in this case by the name of one truly great jdmo, to 
whom the other is throughout vubordinate.. Letters always 
bear a tinge of the real life of the writer. . The more remote 
the period at which they appear, the more they take one 
by surprise. Immediately after death, they give but a feeble 
renewalof the reality living in the memory: appearing after 
a longer time, they bring back those of whom we had almost 
ceased to think, with all the drcomstaaces thai surrounded 
them in life. I did not think it could offend if letters were 
introduced which referred somewhat tedmically to thai 
subject which at the time engrossed our own attention. 
Not thai rules can be given for the eoliivmtion of the poetic 
art: such a view is not brought forward in the course of 
this correspondence, as may be seen if you read some pss- 
ssge on vendfication. Botii Schiller and I sought on]|y to 
lay down the principles from which the feeling springy and 
the conditions to which it is subject. The feeling must arise 
in every one who perceives the truth of the principles, as 
they include other and equally great ideas; and one who 
does not agree with the prinot|des may yet find his feeliiigs 
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interested, and bj aa attempted refutation maj perhaps 
elicit the truth. 

I do not remember the passage in ** Delphine.*** If Ma- 
dame de Stael meant that a marriage entered upon in 
youth and lasting till old age is the most productife of 
happiness, I am quite of her opinion. But I fear sudi was 
not her meaning, and that it is an assertion founded on 
a superficial French idea. You must not suppose thai I 
underrate De StaeL She was, according to mj firm eon- 
Tiction, a trulj great woman, not merelj in mental power 
but in genuine deep feding and a sdf-sacrificing dianeter. 
She had a refined susceptibility for the feminine virtuefl^ 
and was in her secret feelings opposed to the Frendi ehu- 
racter; but Frendi ideas sometimes appear in her woiks^ 
which cannot be wondered at, as she always lived in Fnnee. 
She learnt German late in life: I gave her some lessona 
mjaelfinPans. > 

But to call marriage mord * tkeoemiy of old age than of 
jouthi is aa idea opposed bj nature, tmthi and e?«iy finer 
feeling. The vigour of jouth i? the tnio f«vi?i Nation of 
manjage. I donotsajof course that the happiness of the 
state ceases with yontl^ or even tliat it is in the bast dimi- 
nished. But the remembrance of youth ofyoyed together 
must continue in adimnoed yean^ if the happiness is to be 
complete, and not lose the chancteristics of the ooi\{Qgal 
state. This view must not be considered a sensual one. 
The deepest and holiest feelings are dosely oonneetedy and 
we must deny all love if we did not acknowledge this. 
A young, mutually-ettadied, wedded pair, is in the Ugfaest 
degree aa eihikiating qwctade^ even in the lower stations 
of life, in so fiur as the fedii^f has the refinement wlddi 
nature gives it in well-disposed minds. This cannot be said 



• Kadame de BtaSl states In Ddphiae that marriage Is deriiaUe 
and neosaniy to eld age er advaneed life when eoa issku^ bet 
thai the ysaag find their J^js eieiywlMie. 
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of marriages consummated at forty or forty-five, whether 
they be first or second. We will not blame them; — ^let each 
indulge his own feelings. Such unions may be reasonable 
— they may also be happy — for those whose happiness 
does not depend greatly upon their feelings. But one who 
feels deeply would never enter into such. Both men and 
women will feel that in such a union, if the object of early 
love has been torn away, or has never been found, they 
must resign a bliss the true spring-time of which can never 
again bloom for them. It will be impossible for them, in 
such a case, to comprehend the desire for so low an enjoy- 
ment 

I cannot agree in what is said by many of old age. It 
may be unhappy and joyless ; — but so may youth ; and, the 
circomstances being the same, I do not find age, even with 
the infirmities it brings with it, destitute of happiness : the 
nature only of some of the joys is different To me they 
arise from a solitude in which I am occupied exdusiYely 
with my thoughts and feelings. This increases every day. 
I feel myself happy in this, and this alone; and this is so 
evident^ that the really judicious amongst my oldest ac- 
quaintances, though silent respecting this disposition, honour 
it in deed. To me it is doubly dear, as it agrcc:» Mdth my 
age and my situation. Pardon me that I have again re- 
verted to myself; but these things are of a kind which one 
can only discuss from his individual feeling. Who could 
presume to decide respecting otherat 

I cannot yet determine my return ; but I wiU ask you to 
write to me at Berlin, so that the letter may arrive there 
between the 26th and 30th August 

With sincere and nnchangeaUo igrmpathy, yours, 

H. 



m2 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

Teqel, September 8, 1832. 

I returned here safe and sound on the 26th of Angost^ 
dear Charlotte, and resumed my usual occupations the day 
foUoTring. I expect to continue to derive the henefit I have 
already experienced from hathing. The weather in August 
was beautiful at Nordemei, without storm or rain, and never 
too hot, as the sea-breeze was always refreshing. The sun 
was frequently clouded : it is a peculiarity in the climate of 
all islandsy particulariy of small ones, to have very mild air, 
with but few sunny days. In Ireland, for instance, there are 
incredibly few bright days. — ^I have been convinoed by my 
residence this year at the seannde, that if one, as Is nataral, 
takes moderate care of his own health, and is not aensititid^ 
afraid of inconveniences, he must wish for bad rather than 
good weather. In quiet, fine weather, the sea is little better 
than a large bathing-tab : storms and waves give it life and 
souL As the sea in its sablime uniformity brings various 
images before the soul, and awakens the greateit variety of 
thoughts, it first became quite evident to me, from violent 
continued storms, what flattering gentleness the sea has in 
its greatest terrors. The wave, which swallows up what it 
seises, comes sporting on, and covers the deep abTSS with 
bright foam. The sea l^as been called deeeitM and ireaobe- 
rous; — but there lies in this trait of character great nataral 
strength, which, to speak according to ear own feelings^ 
renews its powers, and, mourning over no sorrow and ex- 
ulting over no joy, follows eternal laws, whidi are imposed 
by a higher Power. 

I found everything herein in both house and garden, in the 
best order. In the garden I find a veij agreeable diange 
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from last year, when I returned home onlj a few days later. 
Everything is still beautifully green. This must arise from 
the summer having been cool and wet, which has great 
effect upon these sandy soils. Last year I returned home 
at the time the cholera appeared, and many were in great 
anxiety, and some in utter consternation. I myself took the 
usual precautions. Now the cholera is in many pkces, and 
may very probably reach Berlin, though at present there are 
no signs of it. But if it does appear, we need not dread it 
much more than any other illness* One may become accus- 
tomed to anything, and the terrors of cholera are more 
those of the imagination than reality. Illness of any kind 
may be much aggravated by fear and anxiety. 

You pnuse my tranquillity, and lament the general im- 
patience of men under illness. This arises from the fact 
that most men depend upon external activity for their 
hi^pineflSy and illness puts a stop to that But this is not 
mj ease : the perfect quiet which sickness enforces is not ob- 
jectionable to me. The uneaoness and confusion caused bj 
some kinds of illness might be lessened if the invalid were 
to eidiibit more tranquillity of mind. It is quite a different 
thing with positive pain. But even in such cases a great 
deal may be done. A man has gained much who looks 
on iUneas not as suffering to be yielded to^ but as a work 
to be. accomplished; for it is certain that the sufferer him- 
self can contribute greatly to the restoration of his health 
and rtrength. What you call m j tranquillity is no merit 
of mine, but a fortunate tendency of temperament. If I 
am quietly left to myself, and no one troubles himself about 
me, or makes me anxious by too much pity, or weary by 
unasked cares, an illness must be very tedious and severe 
to make me impatient. 

Ycfu do not refer in your last letter to the subject of old 
age; but I am still of the same opinion not merely as regards 
myself but also as regards oihen. At the same time I do 
notMythatitwasmywishtobeeomeold: tUsbevsnlaiB 
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the case than that I now desire to become much older. I 
have never encouraged the habit of wishing, but as I have 
become old without any action of mj own, it appears to 
me best to dwell upon the privileges of the decline of life, 
rather than bring forward its inconveniences. These I re- 
member only with the view of guarding myself against the 
failings of old age, and especially from over-estimating my 
powers. For I quite agree with you, that at some period 
of life, though an indeterminate one, the mental powers do 
decline. But old age, whether it be a beneficial appointment 
of nature or not, is one of the developments of human life; 
and it would be wrong if man did not strive to discover 
. which of his thoughts, feelings, and emotions, shaied his 
physical decline. It cannot be avoided, — let us therefore 
take the noblest view of it. We must not dismiss old age 
with the commonplace observation that we retain expeiienoe 
and lose the sense of suffering. This view arises from takiiig 
too low a point of survey, — and what in this sense we call 
experience and suffering are of little value. In respect to 
the former, old age itself has nothing to do. An active and 
eneigetic life is neoessaiy to collect experience. But in men 
nfttnrally well-diBposed, old age brings peace and patience, 
oesaation of the struggles for independence, and freedom 
from anxious cares; — and these privileges and advantages 
elevate and improve all else. Old age is aemetinies aoonsed 
of producing the opposite of all tins; Imt sodi cases are 
rare, and only in natures of which it is not worth whik to 
speak. In many, on the contrary, there is mther % praise- 
worthy cheerfulness, or % more earnest and reflective tone 
of mind, which has nothing gloomy in it From these 
different tendencies it arises that some dd peofde aedt 
sodety and some prefer solitude. Old age affMis differant 
individuals according to their original varieties of duuracCer. 
If the inclination be to inward contemplation, the man cal- 
tivates the materials of thought cdlected dorii^^ his lifis^ to 
wliidi all his experience belongs, whilst be rejects waam as 
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not worthy of preservation. I do not think that the result 
of this is naturally the composition of a book, but generally 
a living or dreaming over ideas of all sorts, a spiritual brood- 
ing over the past and future, or rather a thoughtful union 
of the two. If the individual, by taste or necessity, directs 
his energies to external realities, he becomes in old age, 
according to Schiller's ideas, fit for little else than to heap 
sand grain npon grain. 

Respecting suffering, there is much to say, — but I must 
return to it some other time. I am ei^oying the prospect 
of spending an undisturbed year in this place. 

I must ask you to give up our former agreement in re- 
spect to onr letters. FarewelL I hope you are enjoying 
yourself in your garden this beautiful weather. — Ever 
youn^ H. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

Tbqbl, Oct 4t, 1832. 

Your letter of September 27^ dear Charlotte, was so full 
of oommmiications that cheered mj heart from referring to 
what had secured greater tranquillitj for you, that I was 
sincerelj rejoiced to receive it. I shall commence with your 
first subject, — namely, the cholera, which I was very glad 
to see by the papers was not very malignant in K. Your 
letter appears to me to confirm this. It may become more 
severe, but the great dread of its ravages has disappeared, 
— and with reason. The disease is not so &ta], and men 
have now become wiser. You are perfectly right when you 
say that the preparations to meet it, and tiie formidable fu- 
nerals of its victims, excite more fear than would be occa- 
sioned by the disease itself, which from its rapidity causes 
so short a period of suffering. I was myself at one time of 
opinion that it was contagious, but I am now convinced of 
the contrary. I hope you may remain quite free from any 
attack of this fearful complaint. I am very glad to be able 
to think of your retired life in your garden, and still more 
of your simple and r^ular way of living. There is mueb 
less danger of illness being fatal to one who Utcs in this 
manner, and has so little fear of death. If, however, you 
should be in the least unwell, let me know immediately, 
and with the assurance that you will do so I shall be quite 
easy even when you are silent May Heaven preeerre your 
health I My own continues veiy good. I have not even a 
threatening of illness. The only drcumstanoes that give me 
any cause for complaint are, that I require more sleep than 
formeriy, — that after any particular exertion I &el in my 
joints a sensation — not of weariness, but of 1 
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I miglit say a want of fiexibilitj, and tliat mj sight and 
hearing are becoming duller. You may be quite satisfied 
that I have nothing further to complain of: I am quite 
c(jntented myself. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Man is apt to judge of things not so much by their in- 
trinsic worth, as by their agreement with his own precon- 
ceiyed ideas. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Man reconciles himself to almost any event, however 
tiying, if it happen in the ordinary course of nature. It is 
the extraordinary alone that he rebels againsi A mond 
idea is associated with this feeling, because an unlooked-for 
occurrence of that sort appears more like an injustice of 
Heaven. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ; ♦ 

. We are accustomed to say that habit makes unpleasant 
things endurable. I do not believe that the impression 
made is different, but merely that» seeing the return of the 
evil to be inevitable, a man resigns himself to it. 
« « « « « 

It is the noble prerogative of man that he can say to 
sorrow and to death, " I will endure you!" — and thus he 
poflMoes real power over them. Without this power, the 
constant prospect of grief and suffering would be productive 
of great and positive miseiy. The suffering and the remedy 
spring from the same source. With illness — I mean in 
all its various forms — it is otherwise. There is only <me 
state of health, Imt there are many forms of sickness. These 
have their being, like other active agents, upon earth. They 
often arise without any apparent reason, and disappear in 
the same manner. It is remaricable that the ancients had 
complaints of which we fortunately know nothing, and vice 
vertcL No less strange are the varieties of disease that 
ooeuv as we now witness in the cholera. It is not yet de- 
dded whether this complaint^ which excites so much atten • 
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tion^ be communicaied from one indiTidoal to unotheTy 'or 
bj the air : moi^ probablj the latter. 



IN^OYcmber. 
What do jou saj of this extraordinarily beaatafnl autumn 1 
I 'did not think that I should have seen another like the 
last. It appears more like the continuation of summer than 
the entrance into winter. — I still walk for an hour at sun- 
set. It is the quietest time on stormy days, and the bright- 
est on rainy ones. No doubt you have often obsenred that 
the "Sun, as he sinks^ forms by his own beams a stripe of 
light, In whidi he sets. If dark clouds obscure this lights 
it generally mins after the setting, 4Uid sometimes during 
the time. It is to me the pleasantest part of the day. 

You tell me thai the ro9a eentifolia is in bloom in K. I 
have seen it iierd also, to myf^reat surprise. Inwnxthem 
oountries this repeated blossoming is common enough. We 
see by this that v^etable life has the indination, so to 
speak, constantly to bring forth flowers, but is preTented 
by un&vourable circumstances. However long and dreaiy 
the winter may be, we «re indemnified by the springy — not 
merdy by the enjoyment of it when it comes, but by the 
Mitioip8ti<m of it This desire is one of the simplest -Mid 
most natural, and one of the purest sources from which 
erery other desire flows which creates any greatness in the 
soul and caUs up its deepest thoughts. This is oeitsinly 
one of the reasons why the Northern nations possess • 
poetry that addresses itself more to the profonnder Batoe 
of the heart than those in the South, though the latter may 
have a richer language. There is mudi in the infloenoe of 
surrounding Nature upon us, and this arises not so much 
from its affording us eigoyment, as from its awakening ^mr 
emoUoni^ and bringing our powers into activity. Fare you 
wdL— Yours, H. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

TsoBL, December 1882. 

The tone of tranquillity and even of cheerfulness, in 
which jour last letter was written^ dear CSiaiiotte, has given 
me Teiy great pleasure. I now entertain a decided hope 
that this tone of mind will become habituaL I am the more 
inclined to indulge this hope, as your health has been so 
much stronger since you were relieTed from the painful 
anxiety which had so long oppressed you^ and you have 
again reagned yourself to the calmness and composure which 
% mind like youn^ at one with Prondance^ must always 

ei\}oy. 

,♦ ♦ • ♦ ♦ 

It is very natural that during times of extraordinary ex- 
dtement^ calculated to produce serious thou^ts^ minds of 
an earnest tone should become still more reflective. To 
the desire to leave nothing unfinished and incomplete, is 
added a moral feeUng, and one certainly deserving of all 
TdtpotL 

« « « « 

Uan feds an oUigakkm to imitate^ in the narrow drde 
of hk beinft the gnai ideas wfaidi exist within him, and 
wiiidi he sees ataoqied 19011 Natmm. And often when he 
thinks be is prompted by quite different motives than those 
derived firom ordinaij 1^ be does in hei follow this secret 
bias. Human nature is genendly mnA nobler in its depths 
than appears upon the anifiMe. It is the same in other 
points. Vain or frivdoos men are in some eases of greater 
importance than even th^ tbemsdves imagine. 
« * « « « 

VOUIL O 
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You use in your letter the expression — " to set his house 
in order." This has always appeared to me a very pertinent 
and valuable saying. It is an ancient, truly scriptural ex- 
pression, which, like many such, derives it« value from being 
drawn from the realities of life, and going deep into the 
soul. Long ago, before I reached the age at which house- 
hold arrangements became necessary, I always endeavoured 
to make pauses in life, and found the habit very usefriL 
There is also a setting in order of the soul as well as of the 
house. A man then fixes his mind upon a narrow circle of 
emotions, surrenders other feelings to oblivion, and rejoices 
in the repose produced by this restriction. J£ he does this 
rightly, it requires to be done but once. He does not then 
n^lect the range of thought he has thus marked out and 
circumscribed. 

Yon praise my patience. There is nothing praiaeworthy 
in it, and it has cost me no effort to acquire : I might say 
it was bom with me. The time that a piece of work oc- 
cupies never appears long to me. 

You mention a circumstance which happened long ago 
in Holzminden in Bronswick. This has forcibly recalled 
something to my memory. From that small place I went 
in 1789 with Cunpe to Paris. Campe came from Brans- 
idck, and I from Oottingen. This journey, of which you 
have read, as Campe published an acoomit of it, was short, 
but it was my firat out of Qermanj. Campe was^ as I 
think I have told you, a tutor in my fkther^s Sunilj; — there 
is still a long row of trees here that he planted. He cer- 
tainly bad an unhappy and lamentable end. He was quite 
imbecile during the last years of his life. I was taught by 
him to read and write, and learnt from him something of 
histoiy and geography on the old-fashioned plan of diief 
towns^ the sefen wonders of the world, kc He had a very 
happy natund talent of interesting children and bringing 
them on. 

I am perfectly well, and eigoy mental trsaqinlli^. I 
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wish most heartily that you may close this year in health 
and cheerfulness, and that the next may open to you in 
peace ! Let your wish for me be, that nothing may occur to 
disturb my enjoyment of solitude, which is my true happi- 
ness, and that I may think of you as tranquil and con- 
tented! 

With sinoerest friendship and unchangeable sympathy, 
yours, H. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

TsGBL, Jan. *l, 188S. 

Receive first, dear Charlotte, mj sincere good wishes 
for the year we have entered upon. May Heaven bestow 
upon jou health and cheerfulness 1 Your own desires are 
80 moderate in respect to external circumstances, that a 
wish from me is scarcely required; but I will not omit 
6venthi& Inward peace and tranquillity you must earn for 
yourself. It is the heavenly gift which, whilst it comes 
from Heaven, can only be considered to have its rise in the 
heart of the individual You have, as I perceive with much 
pleasure, acquired greater mental power, and as each gains 
this for himself there can never be a limit to the acquire- 
ment of it. 

« « « « 

A year could not begin imder brighter or more &voar- 
able auspices than this has done. I go out eveiy day in all 
weathem^ but now with doaUe pleasnre. 

In November 1835 one of the well-known comets win 
return. Shall we see itt I neither desire nor expect it. 
Each return is a pduit of time which leads our thoughts to 
Heaven. 

« « « « 

I often walk by moonlight In this cold bat always dry 
air, there is nothing to fioar from damps or mists as in the 
evenings in other s e a s o ns . The sky Is too beantiful at that 
time to allow me to miss the eigoyment of it It is alto- 
gether inexpressible how much the heavens contribute to 
beautify the earth. This is so much the more remarkable 
as the effect is so ample: enfy stars and doods^ and that 
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immeasurable arch which alone is an etemitj^ in which the 
soul and the imagination are lost. The earth really shines 
only in the light which the hearens pour upon it. The 
superior charm of the climate of Italy over that of Grermany 
does not arise from the richness of the soil or the beauty of 
the coimtry, but because the sky has quite another appear- 
ance, — such a deep blue by day, and such an intense black 
at night, — and the stars shining in such abimdanoe. But 
on the other hand, it is remarkable that the heavens are so 
beautiful and mild, because at such a distance they affect 
the eye only as an optical charm, and every other material 
influence fades away. It is also worthy of observation bow 
we look upon the sky with its hosts of brilliant stars, more 
as a subject of the mind and fiwcy, than as a reality. If 
one could believe a journey amongst the planets possible, 
it would be, it appears to me, an object of dread and fear. 
If we were beyond the limits of our atmosphere, which in 
its higher regions only is unpleasant, we should come upon 
the rolling and motion of these gigantic heavenly bodies, 
which in a clear view, as masses of light and shade, woold 
be equally formidable. A nearer approach, by which many 
stars would appear lai^r, is not desirable. The greater 
lights in greater number would be too uniform, and would 
outshine the leaser and more distant ones, and make them 
invisible. I cannot imagine that our nights woold be made 
more beaatifol bj this earth being attended, like some of 
the other planets^ by more satellites. 8atiim*s ring is one in 
a different form. If we think of this as a golden double 
bridge stretched over the heavens^ it woold present an ex- 
traordinary appearance. From all this we may oondode 
that the heavens^ which in a spiritual sense every one wishes 
near to him, are materially so moch more beaatifol at a 



This very long digression upon the heavens has been 
indooed by the remarkable beanty of yesterday evening. 
Besides the brilliancy of the moon and stars, soonds came 

02 
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from the frozen lake, which can be so dearly distinguished 
in the stillness of night : they resemble sometimes a crash- 
ing and crackling, but more generallj a long-continued, 
mournful noise. 

Fare jou well— -With sincere unchangeable sympathy, 
yours, H. 
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LETTER XL. 

Tmb^ Feb. 9, 1888. 

I am Sony, dear Ghaiiotie, that you will reoAjB this 
letter rather later than usnaL I haTe been in town on 
business for some days, and I can get no quiet wilting done 
there. As I seldom visit Berlin, all my bnsinees aoeanm- 
latest and I have no time to b^;in anything for myself ev«n 
if I bad the inclination. In this way I missed the fint day 
of the month, on which I am aoenstomed to write to joo. 
I hope you have not been uneasy at the ddaj of the letter. 
I tfitreat yon neter to be so^ dear fiien^ or joa iriD i^ 
undue importance to the dighi and trivial reaaoiw iAgr*I 
cannot write on this or that di^, and I can as BtUt ihi' ies 
these causes as yon can gaesB than. But yon nagrasft^ 
sappose, if my letter does not airifo at the usual tiiM^ tlwl 
the delay arises from some trifling dreomstaBoe. Asian 
aoenstomed to write to yon at the ssme period in eadi 
month, a longer intenal betwem any two briqgs nmnd 
the next in qnidcer snooeseiony— -and this gives yon plea* 
sore, since yon value my letters ao mndi more 14|^ than 
they deserve. Your pleasure b also nine^ and this ooii* 
sideration induces me cheerfidl^ to sserifioe the time the 
writing costs me. - 

I returned here yesterdi^, and now sb down to havo 
some converwtion with you, Cur ov oo n eymdenee should 
rather be called 4)7 that aana. Aa il lohlss mo^ to 
sulitJectb of thought, and leiHS Kttle to the dreumstanees 
of external Ufe, it more resembles a epeken diakgue than 
written letters. Idea% in deedt are the imij gemdae things 
remaining in life: tbqrare^ in the truest senses whati 
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to occupy long and earnestly the minds of all thinking 
men. It is principally this in my letters that makes them 
interesting to you. It gives me very great satisfiewjtion that 
you now no longer press me, as you used to do, to write 
ahout myself and my own circimistances, to do which is 
not at all in accordance with my inclinations. But you 
must not think that I wish you to be silent on these sub- 
jects as regards yourself. On the contrary, it gives me great 
pleasure to view your inner life through your outward cir- 
cumstances. Do not neglect to give me this insight from 
time to time as heretofore. 

* ♦ ♦ . ♦ 

You ask me in your last letter to give you some explana- 
tion of my exact meaning as to what must be done at 
certain epochs in life, wbidi we call ** setting our house in 
order." I understand by the phrase something very simple 
and of ordinary meaning. We say we have set our hovise 
in order, when we have taken caie to arrange everything 
in case of our deatL The phrase also includes the settle- 
ment of what we leave behind us after our departure. This 
setting in order prevents all confusion, uncertain^, and 
resUessness, and demands regularity, thoughtfulnesa^ and 
tnmquillity of mind. We borrow the expression firom 
external, worldly life; but it has a higher and noUer 
sense in relation to the spiritual life. There are aba 
ideas more or less important — more or less connected 
with the earthly being — directly or indirect^ associafted 
with the highest aspirations of man. I do not mean «z* 
actly— or at least not exdusiTelj— rdigicna ideas. Wkat 
I here refer to are not generaUy considered to bekmg 
to that sphere. It cannot be determined whidi shall be 
called the highest and most important Bat eveiy man 
finds from his own experience that he is apt to devote the 
shortest period of his leisure to what lies the deepest in his 
nature, and allows himself to be robbed of his hoars of 
meditation by sabordinate objects. This most be pat an 
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end to, all distracting occupations resigned, and the energies 
bent upon more important objects. But this self-collection, 
as it may be called, upon the short remaining span of life, 
relates still more to the dominion of feeling. There is 
here in general a greater and more important distinction. 
In intellectual subjects, we have fuller control OTer our 
resolutions, and can direct our thoughts and meditations to 
a certain point. In cases of feeling, this is not only im- 
possible, but would not be desirable. In the dominion of 
feeling, it is impossible that anything unnatural or forced 
should exist. The change can only proceed from within, 
and may be compared to the ripening of fruit. It takes 
place of itself, as the whole tone of mind discovers that this 
release from the present state of existence is quite oyer- 
looked in the mind. The change consists in a ample with- 
drawing of the mind from other objects, and fixing it upon 
itsel£ Yet here, still less than in iiie dominion of thought^ 
is its indiTiduality expressed by any important ntteraooe. 
In this simple manner my mind has been so oonoentrated 
upon one emotion as to be inaccessible to eyery other, in 
so far at least as respects my receiying any gratification 
from other emotiou^. For I am not become in any way 
cold and unsympathising, — only resigning any daim upon 
others, and not looking for happiness either from my fellow- 
creatures or from outward dreomstanoes. I should fed any 
calamity like another man;— that would be human nature: 
pain and deprivation must be fdt as evils. But they would 
not deprive me of my peace of mind ; — that would be pre- 
vented by the reflection thi^ such circumstances are but 
the natural conditions of human existence, and that during 
the course of a long life a man should acquire the power 
to maintain his higher and better nature amidst the conflict 
of circumstances. 

I know not whether I have made myself dear to you. 
If I have Jkoi, or if my views do not appear to yon to be 
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correct, I will return to the subject, and enter into it more 
in detail. 

♦ * * ♦ 

You speak in your letter of artificial assistants to thought 
which you have contrived, and you propose to tell me more 
about them if I wish it. Pray do so. Farewell. — With 
constant sympathy, yours, . H. 
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LETTER XLI. 

TsoEL, March 8, 1833. 

This month also I am beginning mj letter much later 
than I intended, dear Charlotte, and as it takes me a long 
while to write, it will be some time before you receive it 
But you must neyer be uneasy on this account; — yet you 
will say that we cannot thus control our feelings. I always 
intend to write to you on ilie first day of the months but 
owing to the arrangement of my time, there are often 
sevenJ days together, when, with the best intentions, it is 
quite out of my power to do so. The forenoon is always 
dedicated to scientific pursuits: here, at Tegel, I make no 
exceptions, which in town I am sometimes compelled to da 
These labours now constitute my life; my thoughts are all 
directed to them, and as I now require a great deal of deep, 
my mornings are very short In the afternoon I walk for 
two hours, and the rest of the day remains for my long 
lettersandftTariety of other occupations. Sometimes these 
are reiy urgenti as in the present case;— or a visitor arrires, 
and the progress of my letter to you is unwillingly retarded. 
I have fortunately fewer interruptions than many others, 
and I possess one great advantage, that I am never hin- 
dered by not being in the humour to write. Sometunes I 
undertake one piece of work when I should prefer some 
other, and then I have at the beginning to force my in- 
clinations and urge myself into a frame of mind suitable 
for it 

These last words have reminded me of your tables. They 
have interested me very much. It is an original idea to 
daarify the daily occorrences of life, and to record the frame 
of mind and the various cirenmstances whidi act upon it 
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Half a life 80 registered would afifbrd abundant material for 
comparison and reflection. 

The whole of jour letter has given me pleasure, as it 
displays a certain and truly cheerful tone. But I am very 
much grieved to hear of the recent loss that you have sus- 
tained. The departure of many before us, as we advance 
in years, is a painful trial to our cheerfulness. But I go 
yet further: even the growing old of those we have known 
in the vigour of mind and body is veiy sad. I would will- 
ingly be old myself, if those around me could retain their 
yonth. This is, however, though at first view it does not 
appear so, a selfish wish. 

Yon ask me what I mean, when I say respecting ideas 
that they are all that remain to man, and that they alone 
serve to oocupy life. The question is not easily answered, 
but I will endeavour to make myself understood. In the 
first i^ace, ideas stand opposed to tranatoiy, eztemal ob- 
jeets^ and oonsequratly to emotions, dedres, and soffeiingB 
derived from these. All that relates to sdfish views and 
transitory eigoyments is neceaburily antagonistic, and can 
never be brought into unison with a spiritual idea. But 
many higher and more noble emotions and deeds^— as be- 
nevolenoe^ the care of those who aie near to xa, and many 
other eqoallypniseworUiy aetionfl^— «re not to be redconed 
in the number j and he whose life depends upon ideas will 
only be influenced bj them in so fiir as the external action 
is a manifestation of the inward prindple. Such a man 
vests upon an idea;-*— and this is the case with individuals 
of a vivid imagination. This idea is that of universal beoo- 
ficenoe;, and the want of this is a disoord, or a hindiaiios 
to our union with higher and more peiftct spirits^ and 
witii the benevolent Hind whidi ezhihiU itself in Natare^ 
and animates her every manifestation. But those actions 
may abo spring from a sense of duty; and this sense of 
dnty, when it arises from a feeUng of obligation wiihonl 
anj consideration of indination or even of a dhrine iwmi. 
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must be classed amongst the most elevated ideas. But we 
must be careful to separate tbe exercises of the intellect 
and memory from these ideas; for though such may lead to 
them, they do not themselves deserve the name. You thus 
see that the Idea arises from something infinite — from an 
ultimate connection — from something that would enrich 
the soul if it could set itself free from all earthly ties. All 
great and important truths are of this nature. 

But there are many things which cannot be measured 
and comprehended by ihoughti which yet are not the less 
true. Into our estimate of some of these an artistic imagi- 
nation enters eagerly; for it possesses the power of ezhibii- 
ing the sentient and finite, — for example, corporeal beauty, 
independently of the oountenanoe and its spiritual expres- 
sion, — as if it were something infinite. The art of poetry 
is a means tif transfonning much into ideas which cannot 
originaUy be oona^red inieference to them. Even tmth, if 
it lie chiefly in the thoughts^ requires such an addition for 
its completion. For as we bate contemplated the Idea in 
reference to its object^ we may also describe it in reference 
to the temper of mind whidi it veqidres. As it is now a 
conduaon of the oomnaotion, it demands, in order to com- 
prehend it, an entimMM of aoid— a united working of all 
the powers of mind; {hovglitaiid feeling must be innnison, 
and as fteling; even wben most foil of aonl, has always a 
reference to aomething material, the imagination of an artist 
alone is aUe to effect a nakm with thooght whidi stands 
opposed to all that is nateriaL One who possesses no taste 
for art» and does noictre for poetry ot music, will generally 
find a difficolty in comptdMadiag ideas, and wiU in no case 
tml^nnderstand and fed what the Idea iSb Sneh differences 
in men arise from ti» ?arietias of their original qiiritaal 
temperttnents. Coltifaftion doss nothing. It may improvo, 
bat it can ncrer create; and there are hundreds of men who 
cnUiTate the arts and idonces^ who yet plainly show by 

Toun. p 
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every word that the natural disposition — which is the all 
important thing — is wanting. 

The great value of ideas is known especially by the 
following consideration: Man^ when he quits this world, 
leaves behind him all which does not, exclusively and in- 
dependently of earthly relations, belong to his spiritual 
nature. But this is the case with ideas alone, and it is their 
most marked characteristic. That which has no power to 
occupy the soul when it feels the necesEdty of resigning all 
earthly objects, cannot be reckoned amongst the number. 
To arrive at this moment of departure with the mind en- 
riched by the possession of purified ideas, is a noble aim, 
worthy of every fsucdty of heart and souL 

It was with this reference and for this reason that I 
called Ideas the only possessioii that remiuns to man, be- 
cause they alone are retained when the world itself dis- 
appear You will perhaps instance love and friendship; — 
but these are themselves only ideas. Of friendship this is 
dear. Of love you must eiLeoae my speaking. It may be a 
weakness, but I utter the word reluctantly, and do not like 
to hear it firom the lips of others. Hen have often aingnlar 
views of love. They imagine they can love more than once, 
yet only once the right object They deceive tfaemsdves, 
or have been deceived. I dispute no one's feelingB. But 
what I call lov^ is quite another thing: it can occur but 
once in a lifetime, can never deceive or be itself deceived, 
and depends entirely upon ideas. 

But I fear I hare wearied J01I9 without making mysdf 
quite dear. If this be the cmo I must request' yonr for> 
givenesB. ItwasatyoiureiqiieMdesiie thailwrotetoyou 
about tt» and the diffieulijliee in the subject But perhaps 
you maj find something tangible, and if you srad me more 
questionfl^ I shall willingly give you further illustrations. — 
Youn as ever, H. 
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LETTER XLII. 

Teqkl, April 7, 1833. 

I liave had jour letter in mj possession a long time, 
dear Charlotte, but have not been able to answer it sooner. 
You merely dated it March, and, contrary to jour custom, 
did not mention the day you sent it off. I must request 
you in future always to insert this. A letter of which one 
only knows the month in which it is written, is a Tague 
communication, and I always value the mention of the day. 
The feeling of time exerts a deep influence upon the souL 
This arises from the &et, that the thoughts and feelings 
are affected by time. 

« « « « 

I hare often, even in my childhood, b^gun to keep jour- 
nals, but hare always destroyed them after a time. I am 
sorry, howeyer, that I hare not preserved as much as would 
have at least pointed out on each day where I was^ what I 
did, and whom I saw. I should have liked to poMen sack a 
record from my tenth year. I do not much value detailed 
journals which give judgments and reflections upon the 
deeds and thoughts. It is hardly possible to write sodi 
with a view to one's self alone. Even if we show it to no one, 
we yet write for an imaginary public^ and are really more 
embarrassed than when we exercise judgment upon another 
individual The interest in that othtr draws off the soul 
from being too much absorbed by sel^ and consequently 
promotes candour and ensures a degree of naivete in the 
narration. It is espedaUy to be feared thai in such remarks 
we should spare ourselves too much. Exaggeration often lies 
in opposition to truth. It is rather to be frsied that vanity 
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may be fed by it. The more we are occupied with ourselyes, 
the more apt we are to consider e very thing that happens to us 
as more extraordinary than the events that occur to others, 
and to attach a value to eveiy circumstance as an especial 
appointment of Providence in respect to ourselves. Such 
errors, however, may be avoided, and the keeping of a 
journal may then become an equally pleasing and useful 
employment. 

« « « « 

Time is only an empty space, which acquires sense and 
meaning from events, thoughts, and feelings. But when we 
think how that meaning has come fraught with joy and 
sorrow to many men of sensitive nature, our own hearts 
become affected. Its quiets calm power also has an almost 
magical charm. The day on which a great misfortone has 
overtaken us is, after a long course of yeanf, forgotten and 
passed over, and calm and unrecognised is the advance of 
one in which a calamity inevitably awaits us. If we reflect 
deeply upon the consequences of time, we lose ourselves as 
in an abyss: there is neither b^ginnmg nor end. But a 
great consolation lies in contemplating the course of life, in 
which may ever be recognised a sdblime law — an eternal 
controlling will— an immutable order. There is sometlung 
very eoothing in the reoognitioii of thii order in all the 
ordinations of the woiU, in the fiailty of human naiore^ 
and in the apparently unoontroUed destructive power of the 
dements. The rpgolar riang of the son, and the waxing 
and waning of the moon, must give something of this feel- 
ing even to savage nations. The more the study of Nature 
is cultivated, the mors proob of this order are peroeived. 
For a correct knowledge of the heavenly bodiea^ ■wUi^tifift 
obeer?atioii is neeessaiy. If this is attained in tiie highest 
degree, as with u% deviations fiom established order beeome 
perceptible, and movements whidi are apparency irreoon- 
eilable with other obeenred lawa. These are certain sigDs 
that there exist new fields for disooveiy and inveetigatioQ;-- 
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for all scientific labour is but the deducing general laws 
out of new materials and discoyeries. 

« « « ♦ - 

You complain in general terms of your memoiy, but 
make some exceptions. Few could do more than that 
Memory is exercised on various objected and in no person 
is it equally good on all points. The most agreeaUe is a 
ready memoiy for poetry. \^th real taste in the selection, 
and talent in the repetition^ there is none whidi has a greater 
charm. But for good recitation many things are neeoswuy : 
— ^first^ of course^ — what only a good education can gi?e to 
any one, — a just comprehensiim of the senses and a good, 
dear pronunciation, free fiom aH provincialisms; and then 
what is innate, — a happi^ oonstituted, sensitive oigaaba- 
tion, a fine musical ear for the intonatioii, a genuine poelie 
feeling, and a mind in whidi all the human affeetiotts eziit 
in strength and purity. The eigoyment whidi soch a va- 
dtation of really beai^tifid poetry «B8are% can in &et nevtr 
be exhausted. I hate fiequentfy derived veiy great plea- 
sure from it. Learning by hearty and repeatiiig poetry or 
passages from poema^ has a great diarm in a eolitaiy life, 
and often cheers one in a moment of depieesion. When I 
was young I committed to smnoiy many passagei from 
Homer, Goethe^ and SdiiDer, whidi I can xeeal at aigr 
moment, and I diall now never finget them. We caanoi 
do better than thus ooaqpy ouadvee with the great thoqghts 
of others. 

« ^ « « « 

I am thankful to say I am veiy weO, but I am goiqg 
again in the summer to Nordemd for eaa-bathing. My 
friends say that it albviales my infimdtie^ thoiq^ I oan 
scarody perodve it myself waAjpnkMj joa will hardly 
judge it to be so from my handwriting. Bat it is poesiUe 
that the annual use of the baths may prevent these ail- 
ments from gaining stravth. Perhaps the wataa have 
nothing to do with it Bui we aie nWaog to be giafteftd, 
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and the sea is a beautiful and noble object for gratitude. 
It is an annoyance to me to leave this place; but as I must 
submit to the necessity^ I try to enjoy the agreeable part of 
it> and to pass over the annoyances as lightly as possible, 
though I leave my present solitude as unwillingly as I 
should do a beloved friend. 

♦ . ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In this letter I mention yourself last^ dear Charlotte^ but 
you must not attribute this to want of sympathy with you. 
I wished to draw your attention to my thoughts, into which 
you always enter with so kindly a feeling. Not that I was 
not perfectly satisfied with the tone of your mind. Melan- 
choly after the loss of a beloved friend is natural, and can 
scarcely be considered a painful emotion. The most noUe 
kind of melancholy is always accompanied hj a calm rdsdg> 
nation, and the expression of this in your last letter makes 
me value it particularly. This resignation forms an impor- 
tant feature in your mind* I have never indeed obeened 
any want of it in you, but it appears to me to bave become 
now more settled and dedded. A sure proof of it is idien 
cheeifiilness is the result of resignatbn. 

With the present you are contented: trust also in the 
idtare, and dismiss aJl anxious caret. The fiitave is indeed 
mnoertain,— -but remember that Eternal Qoodneaialwajs 
watehes over ua. Oonfidence should spriog ftom this re- 
flection, whidi every one should cherish in Us bosom. 

With earnest sympathy and affection micliangeaUj jomi^ 

H. 
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TsasL, April 28, 1833. 

I am beginning a letter to joxjl, dear Charlotte, before 
receiving jours. 

We shall have to wait unusoallj long for spring this 
year: the hedges are just beginning to look green, but no 
leaves are out. Trees like the oak and the acacia^ which 
are always late, will have but a short summer; for thej will 
scarcely bo in full foliage until the commencement of June, 
and the J lose their leaves in September : this is usually the 
case in the north at least But there is a sort of compen- 
sating power in nature^ by which Tegetation, when it has 
once thrown off its torpidity, reaches its full development 
with incredible rapidity. I have not been further north 
than Konigsberg, but I cannot describe to you the different 
aspect presented in spring by one morning from the one 
preceding it In southern countries^ the change from winter 
to spring is too slight, and the cheorful awakening cf nature 
is less striking than with ufl. But they aie amply repaid by 
a thousand other advantages^ and never feel tiie death-like 
torpidity of our winter. The desfane of having this change 
of season very much marked, resembles the wish to suffer 
pain in order to enjoy the cure. A dimate resembling oun^ 
but much more propitious in the eariier development of 
nature, the regularity, and the lonjger oontinuanoe of the fine 
season, is enjoyed in some districts of Southern Oermaay, 
and in Switierland where the high mountains are not too 
near, particularly around the charming lake of Constance. 
There Spring reigns in all her gloiy. 

It may be owing to this remarkable season that there is 
a greater amount of 'Qfaiess^ though upon the whole few 
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deaths. Amongst the deaths, one has occurred which has 
universally and deservedly awakened deep sympathy, for the 
deceased was justly beloved, and his family have sustained 
a severe loss by his death. No doubt you have seen in the 
papers that Prince Kadziwill is dead. He married a Boyal 
Princess, a cousin of our King. They were mutually at- 
tached to each other, and were married about the same time 
that I was. The Princess is a remarkably clever woman, 
and the Prince was very amiable and benevolent. His 
talent for music was veiy well known. He set a great part 
of GK>ethe'8 Faust to music. About three years once, these 
happy parents had the misfortime, in the midst of their 
prosperity, to lose two grown-up sons from consumption, 
with but a short interval between the death of each. This 
winter the eldest daughter suddenly broke a blood-vessel, 
and has since had so many consumptive symptoms that her 
recovery is very doubtfuL A fortnight after her illness^ her 
father died quite unexpectedly, under ^diat was thought to 
have been only a slight attack of inflaena. The daughter 
was in such a weak state that they did not venture to teQ 
her of his death. We can hardly imagine what the poor 
mother must have suffered, and what it must have cost her 
to appear cheerful in presence of her daughter, andto i^eak 
of her &ther, now gone to his rest, as if he wobid soon be 
restored to health,— and to keep up this effort for weeks. 
What strength of mind and resignation are exhibited by 
these remarkable women 1 

♦ . ♦ ♦ ♦ 

You allude to OaU in your letter. Iknewhimpersoiiany, 
and attended his lectures on Phrenology in Vienna in 1797. 
I have never for a moment had any fidthinthe eeienoe; bat 
it is one of those inventiona whidi, when divested of their 
quackery, .leave behind an important troth. The serriee 
which Gall did to science consisted in this, thai he first 
pointed out and established the true form and oonstruction 
of the brain. He was besides a good physician. I saw him 
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in Paris on my last visit to that city, and he died while I 
was there. He left directions in his will, that after death 
his head should be removed, and his skidl added to his own 
collection; and this was strictly complied with. As he took 
no fee for his instruction, I could not refuse him the fiivour 
of allowing him to take a cast of my head. This is done 
with living subjects in the same way as with the dead, and 
he did it so clumsily that I was very nearly suffocated. My 
cast must be still in his collection. This was no enviable 
position; for all the vices which according to this theory 
a man may have had, even if he has escaped from their 
influence, are, as often as he has the honour of being ex- 
hibited at a lecture, exposed in the clear and unequivocal 
expressions which Gall himself was accustomed to utter 
in his rough unpolished manner, as I have myself heard 
in a remarkable instance. He has not oertaudy spared 
me any more than others^ and in this he was quite right, 
as I stood in no near connection to him. The fundamental 
error of Gaul's s} ^tem is, that he did not suffidently con- 
sider that all the moral and intellectual powers of men are 
in such intimate union, and form such a closely-connected 
whole, that they are hardly capable of that superficial par- 
celling out of the various organs which he has so arbitrarily 
fixed. In the true spiritual estimate of men, Lavater has 
displayed quite another head, and quite another mind. 

Farewell I trust you are enjoying the spring. — ^Be as- 
sored of my unalterable sympathy, H. 
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LETTER XLIV. 

Teoel, June 14^ 18S3. 

I beg jou will not distress yourself, dear Charlotte^ 
when your letters are later than usual. You must write 
to me only when you feel both the power and the inclina- 
tion! and when communion with me will conduce to your 
cheerfulness. You have told me more than once, that in 
case of illness, if you could not communicate it to me your- 
self which has neyer yet been the case, yon have a means 
of conyeying the intelligence. This will re-assme me if a 
letter should not arriye so punctually as is your wont. 

This letter of mine will be later too this time than I 
am accustomed to write to you ; but it is the consequence 
of accidental causes, not of my own mood of mind, which 
I striye to keep quite independent of all external contin- 
gencies. 

I was truly sorry to find from your letter that you had 
oyer-worked yourself and exhausted your strength, and 
you wished to be able to tell me that you were recruited. 
I speak, indeed, as you remark, of acting, and I especially 
honour yours; but you must not oyer-task the measure of 
your strength. At the same time I am not inclined to at- 
tribute the weariness and weakness of which yon complain 
entirely to your oyer-work : I think it probable that the 
influenza may have had some share in it It has affected 
many here in a rimilar manner. This disease, now ascer- 
tained to be an epidemic, exhibits itself in two forms. In 
most cases it is accompanied by diarrfaoM, has a short course 
more or less riolent, and when it is subdued, it leayes be- 
hind a feeling of great weakness, and is often followed by 
other complaints, — nenrous feyer, for example. Other in- 
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dividuals affected with the disease are not apparently ill, 
but feel a great heaviness and weariness in their limbs, as 
if they had had a severe illness; and these latter do in fact 
endure more than the former, as their disease does not come 
to a crisis, and they often suffer for many weeks without 
any obvious amendment. This may have been the case with 
you, dear friend; — and then the effort to work has naturally 
increased the weakness remaining in the limbs, but with- 
out causing any decided complaint. The prevalence of this 
disease has been attributed by many to the great heat which 
occurred in May. But I earnestly request you not again to 
make such efforts. I know what you will object, as you have 
often objected before, — that you must either quite give up 
your employment, which cannot be done, — or you must 
answer its continual demands. I have always pictured to 
myself the occupations of females as being delightful, — 
because, whilst iliey demand some degree of attention, they 
do not so far engross the mind as to preclude the indul- 
gence of thought, fancy, and reverie. It has appeared to 
me as if the lives of women were more interesting, and, if 
they possess mental endowments^ more plastic, so to speak, 
than those of the other sex. Very many, nay most occupa- 
pations in which men engage give little or no employment 
to the mind, and yet do not permit the thoughts to turn to 
anything else. Thus the best faculties of the mind remain 
uncultivated, and when a time arrives in which the indi- 
vidual is overtaken by calamity, as I know from my own 
experience, the soul suffers a most distracting strain upon 
her powers. For minds of deep feeling cannot be diverted 
from the object of their suffering; — on the contrary, it is 
by deliberately occupjring themselves with that object that 
they regain their self-possession, and, with it, peace of mind. 
The proof of what I have said of the difference between the 
employments of men and of women, I found and still find 
in the daily observation, that mere men of business, to 
whom we can deny neither circumspection nor ability in 
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their own way, yet become for the most part empty, stupid 
people: their wives, on the contrary, even under circum- 
stances in which household cares leave little or no time for 
female culture, nevertheless retain considerable mental ac- 
tivity. I have on this account often indulged myself in the 
merely mechanical work which sometimes falls in one's mt&j, 
in order to be able to think of something else. But every 
one may not be so disposed, and I wHl not judge of others 
by myself. I always prefer meditation to reading, and 
sometimes have to set myself to the latter as to a trouble- 
some task. My mind does not dwell upon important cir- 
cumstances; — I do not exactly dream, but I indulge in a 
mood which carries me away from the present^ be it joyful 
or sad, and gives to the soul that calmness and equanimity 
which are so delightful 

I go to Nordemei on the 2d of July, and I should li!.c 
to receive a letter from you, dear Charlotte, before that 
time. I do not know whether I shall be able to write to 
you previously; I certainly must not promise it Itirill 
be impossible for me to write daring my journey, but I 
will do 80 immediately upon my arrival at Nordemei 

With true and unchangeable attachment, youn^ 

H. 
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LETTER XLV. 

BssLiH, July 1, 1833. 

I go to-morroW; dear Charlotte, to Hamburgh, and my 
daughters accompany me, as they wish to use the saltwater 
baths. 

I thank you very much for your letter of the 19th, and 
rejoice to find from it that you are well again. I also am 
very well, except the trembling of my hand, which naturallj 
increases as the effects of the last year's bathing wear off. 
I was surprised at your remarking that my writing appeared 
firmer: I feel myself that it becomes more unsteady. I write 
so Tery slowly, that I must limit the time deroted to that 
work ; indeed I hare done so already. It would be a mis- 
employment of time, as long as I am capable of working 
with my head without my hands. 

Tell me whether Homoeopathy is practised in K. I do 
not pretend to be able to offer an opinion upon the subject, 
but I would never put myself under the treatment The 
system appears to me to hare so much exaggeration in it 
that it borders upon quackeiy. 

I cannot tell you when I shall write again. As writing 
fatigues me, and takes a great deal of time, I shall perhaps 
not be able to write very soon after my arrival; — do not 
therefore be uneasy if you receive no letter. You cannot 
think how much it disturbs me to know that those who 
take an interest in me are anxious about me, even when 
there is some cause for such anxiety, which however is not 
the case at present Composure, when there is real cause 
for disquietude, is a much nobler state of mind, and much 
more worthy of the profounder sentiments of our nature. 

VOL. IL Q 
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But anxiety without any good cause is only a source of new 
disturbance, and that without any useful result. 

I wish you to write twice to me at Nordemei by Aurich, 
— the first letter to arrive on the 20th of July and the 
second on the 15th of August 

With heartfelt) unchangeable sympathy, youra^ H. 
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LETTER XLVI. 

NoBDEBHEi, July 18, 1838. 

I arrived here yesterday at noon safe and well, dear 
Charlotte, and I send you the information because I know 
you will be interested in it. I am not particularly fisktigaed 
with the journey, although some days I trarelled a long 
distance. But to-day, when I was bathing, I found that I 
was weaker than last year; — I felt decidedly that I could 
not stand so firmly against the wares. The attendants 
attributed this to want of habit^ but my o?m feelings do 
not deoeiye me, — and time will exert its influence. 

I have not been in Hamburgh for neariy forty yean^ and 
I found greater prosperity and aciiTity, and great improTe- 
ments in eyeiy way. It is the same eyen with this little 
island. Howeyer the so-called great political matters may 
stand, individuals and their families go on in their usual 
way, strive to better their condition, to improve the means 
wbich time in increasing measure puts into their hands^ 
and to increase those means that they may improve them- 
selves. This is a consoling reflection, — and the grand 
course of human destiny goes on, much less dependent upon 
foreign will and chance than appears at first sight 

In Hamburgh I sought out only my oldest acquaintance; 
amongst others, one with whom, nearly thirtj jears since^ 
I travelled through Spain. He was then a very joung man, 
and IB now surrounded by a group of blooming children. 
I looked with emotion upon Klopstock's grave. I never 
knew much of him. My feeling for him arises from the 
eariy perusal of lus poems. One is aoeostomed now-a-days 
to see poetiy of a much higher character, and it would 
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be difficult to read much of Klopstock's continuoualy. A 
loftier and more poetical spirit has now been developed. 
But particular odes, like sounds from another age which 
had its own form of nobleness, possess a great charm. In 
the life of the man I have always been displeased that he 
made his second marriage so conspicuous, even in his epi- 
taph. When the first is a happy connection, I have always 
been against second marriages. According to the commonly- 
received ideas of morality, and even of reU^on, there is 
nothing to be said against them; but a higher morality and 
genuine delicacy of feeling are opposed to them. A oertain 
feeling of aversion to them seems almost tmiversal j for in 
the Greek church, where the priests are pennitted to many, 
second connections are forbidden to them. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The beauty of the dtnaiion of Hamburgh has again 
taken me by sarprise. The broad stream and the magni* 
fioent trees would in themselves be very attractive, even if 
the opulence and taste of the inhabitants had not tians> 
formed the environs into large beautiful gardens^ ridi In 
flowers and exotics. 

« ♦ « « 

The year is now divided for meinto twodivi8i<m8diffeient 
finom those given in the eatendar, — namely, tlie two monilia 
whidi I spend from home, and the ten ^ peaoeM imdia- 
torbed rendenoe in my own house. The latter are the only 
agreeable ones to me, and I welcome the day of n^ tetom 
to Tegel as the commencement of a new year. I aometimea 
smile at myself for so credoloody sacrificing two monilia ci 
the year. When one refleeta upon it, one aees how doubt* 
ful is the benefit of sadi a jooraey, and that those who hare 
not recourse to it are no wone. It can aearoely be decided 
whether the imagination has anything to do with it I 
come here merely because my physician so wilb it^ and I 
make it a rule to follow him implicitly. He is tesp oM iM e 
for his own recommendations^ and my health b thna lather 
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his affair than mine. He must have his choice of every 
possible means. 

No doubt^ when I reflect upon it^ I cannot but acknow- 
ledge the advantage of my present residence, since it keeps 
me away from my books, and enforces more leisure for 
quiet meditation. I live entirely in my scientific pursuits 
and those remembrances which give a charm to my pre- 
sent life from the light thrown upon it from the past. 
If we trace ideas far enough, we find that their origin 
lies in the deepest, most purely human feelings. These 
pursuits require both meditation and research into books. 
Both go hand in hand, but it is a good thing sometimes to 
be forcibly taken away from our books, not for recreation 
or amusement) which are not required when a man is en- 
gaged in intellectual labours, but in order to pursue those 
labours uninterruptedly, with nothing external to distract 
his thoughts. In this I employ myself at my present re- 
ddenoe^ and I require no companionship and feel no ennui 
or weariness. The sea with its uniform aspect, and even the 
barren strand, are agreeable additions. 

« « « « 

Five volumes of Goethe's Posthumous Works have re- 
cently appeared. One contains the continuation of his life 
under the old title, *" Truth and Poetry.** They were written 
in the years 1774 and 1775, and a pastor of the name of 
Ewald in Offenbach is frequently alluded to. There is 
nothing remarkable related of him : he was merely men- 
tioned by Ooethe as belonging to the district in which he 
lived. Is this the same Ewald of whom you have often 
written to met I beg you will tell me this. Unchangeably 
yours, H. 
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LETTER XLVII. 

'SovDmajm, August 2, 1888. 

At the beginning of this month I completed the half of 
mj prescribed course of bathing, dear friend, and jou will 
be glad to hear that I have been able to pursue it uninter- 
ruptedlj, and find myself I thank (^od, yeiy welL Months 
must elapse before the whole benefit shows itself but, 
judging bjr the present effects^ I trust it will not be leas 
than last year. Here, notwithstanding mj infirmities^ I 
am considered strongs and in a certain measure I appear 
so to mjself. No vigorous young man could bathe with 
more energy than I do. I neter feel fttigued for a mo* 
ment after it. I noTer take anything strengthening, and 
when I am not out of doors, I employ myself with some 
interesting object. I do not think the weather has anj 
influence upon me. This oertainly shows strength; and as 
1 know you will be gratified with the information, I gire it 
you. But the chief thing is, during the whole lifo, to inure 
the soul to bear ererj hardship. It is incredible how mudi 
strength the soul may lend to the body. This requires no 
great and heroic eneigy of mind. Internal oonoentratkm 
of spirit is sufficient to enable us to fear nothing; ml to 
desire nothing whidi our own efforts cannot atert or db» 
tain. In this lies a power difficult to be conceiTed. A man 
is not thereby sunk into phlegmatie repose, but maj be 
excited by the deepest and most poweHul fedings,-— tlie 
objects of which, howcTer, do not belong to the external 
world, but are related to higher existences. He is not free 
from ardent desire ; on the contrary, is often affected bj 
it. It is not that consuming desire which striTes after 
outward adrantagei^ but rather a li?ely perception of some* 
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thing better and more beautiful with which the soul has a 
near affinity. 

The weather has been very favourable for bathing since 
our arrival; for it has been always windy and sometimes 
stormy, — so the sea has been almost always high and rough, 
and these strong waves are considered very advantageous. 
When the sun is bright, as is often the case, the scene is 
really charming. There is seldom any heat to complain of. 
As the wind generally comes from the sea, it coob the air. 
In islands, particularly small ones, great extremes of heat 
are not of such frequent occurrence as extremes of cold. 
But this summer we have had very few hot days. My love 
of great heat does not arise^ as you suppose, from my long 
residence in Spain and Italy. I remember having it from 
my early childhood. 

« « « « 

You are certain! j right when you say that Madame de 
StaSl and Madame de Laroche were severely treated in 
Goethe*8 Correspondence. This is (}oethe*8 fault. In con- 
fidential correspondence^ as in conversation, we may permit 
little jests which are not designed to wound, and which we 
know will be understood. But when private letters come be- 
fore the world, such passages should be omitted, and Gk>ethe, 
who published these, has been veiy carelesB req>ecting them. 
Such slight defects may not be very prejudicial to a work that 
contains sodi a host of ingenious and new ideas, and bears 
upon it the lively impression of the interchange of thought 
of two noble minds; for there are few works idiich afford 
more material for thought^ — and this^ after all, is the only 
fit criterion of the value of a book. Ooethe and Schiller 
ooold not do justice to De Stac3» for thej did not know her 
sufficiently. The i^iirit and sentiment of her nature did 
not display itself so mudi in her literary capacity as in her 
life, and on the side of character and feeling. In her these 
two elements were combined in a way peculiar to herKlf. 
Goethe and Schiller could not perottve this. They knew 
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her only bj particular conversaiions, and that but imper- 
fectly, as they could not speak French with fluency. These 
conyersations fatigued them, for they were excited by them 
without being able to express themselves clearly in a foreign 
language, and thus she who occasioned such converentions 
became annoying to them. They knew nothing of the true 
inner being of the woman. What is said of her want 
of feminine delicacy arises from the trivial talk whidi is 
indulged in by both sexes respecting women whose being 
and nature range beyond the mental horizon of those who 
thus criticise them. To adhere steadfastly to the highest 
standard of criticism, is a quality too noble to be met with 
frequently. Certainly some distinguished women who knew 
De Staifl have never blamed her for being unfeminine, and 
still less can her writings be considered in this light 

I knew De Laroche also. She was amiable, and in her 
youth must have been beautiful ; but she was not remark- 
able for her mental endowments. Her writingsf, however, 
have not been without their influence upon the femak 
education of her times, as you have more than once men- 
tioned her in your letters to me in terms of great affec- 
tion, and have attributed this praise to her. In so fiu* 
she has done a service, the credit of which neither Goethe 
nor Schiller should have refosed her. They thought oulj 
of her literary value, wluch certainly was not mucL But 
we must not regard in a serious light all that they wrote in 
dieerful sportive mood. The periods of time to which soeh 
remembrances carry us back, lie in such £ur distance that 
the interest of them increases. More of the ehancteris&s 
of lemaikable people appear after a time. In our jodg- 
ments respecting them we are influenced by the di^Msition 
they exhibited iu life, but gradually another disposition ap- 
pears, till at length what is denominated posthumona flnne 
is built up. Men become in a certain measoie like phan- 
toms. Much which belongs to them disappears, ml what 
remains aasomes quite a different aqwet Therefore what 
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we know of them will be received according to the spirit of 
the existing time. So uncertain is the image which even 
the greatest men leave behind them in history. 
* * -a- * 

My course of bathing will be completed on the 21st of 
this months and before the end of it I shall return to Tegel. 
I am quite well and much stronger, and shall feel the effects 
still more after a time. I tell you this, dear friend, because 
you have so often told me with affectionate sympathy that 
you look first for this intelligence in my letters. So H 
shall meet you at the close of this letter^, and thus bring 
you sooner what I know gives you pleasure. I hope yon 
will contrive that I shall find a letter from you at Beiiin. 
With the deepest and most sincere sympathy, youn^ 

H. 
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LETTER XLVIII. 

Tboel, Oct 6. 1888. 

Beceiye my sincere thanks, dear Charlotte/for your kind 
letter^ whicli I found here upon my return, and which con- 
tains so many expressions of attachment to myself With 
respect to my health, I baye only to repeat the few words 
with which I closed my last letter, that I feel much stronger 
since my bathing, and that my friends consider me better. 
I haye not been much fisktigued either with my long journey. 
The trembling of my hand has not left me, as you will per- 
ceiye by my writing. Although you do not mention your 
own health, the tone of your letter shows me that you are 
well You know the interest I take in this. No doubt 
you are enjoying in your garden this beautiful weather, by 
which the closing year seems determined to make us foiget 
the frequent bad weather in the summer. It is remarkable 
how peculiarly fine the weather is now, as it was in the 
spring also. One can hardly expect in twenty yean to see 
a spring so rich in blossom. The beauty of it beggars de- 
scription. Fine weather is not so gratefully reoeiyed as its 
reyerse is complained of Men appear to think that if 
Heayen withholds from them eyery other gifl, it is bound 
to secure to them this^ the cheapest of all How much fine 
weather costs the skies it is truly difficult to calculate. But 
in its effect on the mind, a reaUy beautiful day is amongst 
the most precious gifls of Heayen. If we may consider a 
certain equanimity of temperament as the rule, bad weather 
neyer depresses me below that; — a nature little susoeptibk 
of external impreosions forbids it But a beautiful day, or 
a bright starry nighty eleyates my feelings inexprenflbly. 
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It is possible^ whilst cultiTating the sense of enjoyment of 
the beautiful, to doll the susceptibility to unpleasant emo- 
tions. 

What you say of Herder and Goethe, and the different 
effects produced upon your mind by their respective wri- 
tings, has led me into various reflections. I conceive that, 
after much painful experience, and in a narrow, restricted 
position, you should not ^ve yourself up to the enjoyment 
of a fascinating study, of whatever kind it may be, if by 
that means many of the depressing influences of life are 
rendered unbearable to you. I have been much affected by 
your remark, that you carefully avoid the remembrance of 
the opportunities afforded by your former position to gra- 
tify your inclinations in this respect. You add, that with 
so little leisure you cannot devote yourself to reading with- 
out planning it beforehand, and, with these feelings, Herder 
satires the deep requirements of your nature more than 
Ooethe, with whose writings generally you are well acquaint- 
ed, and have made them the subject of your dose study. 
This is all very natural, but it appears to me to be taking 
a somewhat partial view, when you say that Ooethe has 
written for the happy alone, and cannot place himself in 
the position of the sad and joylesn^ as he has always been 
himself a spoiled child of fortune. We should never speak 
so decidedly respeeting the ftelings of aoother. Limit your 
observations to yonrsdf and to those with whom you an 
thoroughly acquainted, and I shall folly agree with you. 
But what has itmck me most in this part of your ktter is^ 
that it deariy shows that there an two perfecUj distinet 
ways of entering upon the studj of a book: one with de- 
termined aim, and referring entirely to the reader; and 
another freer view, relating more to the author and his 
work. Every man, according to his variety of mood, is 
more indmed to the one way or the other; for they are not 
completely distinct The one is empkjed when we require 
a book toelevate,enlighten,conMl^niiiiistmet; the other 
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resembles a walk of pleasure iii the open countiy: we seek 
and desire nothing determinate, — we are interested in the 
work, — we wish to see how a poetical invention is unfolded, 
— or we desire to follow the course of an argument. In- 
struction, consolation, amusement, come in greater measure, 
but they are not sought; we are not transformed from a 
narrow frame of mind by a book, but the book has freely 
and uncalled-for caused a correspondence in our mind with 
itself The judgment is in this way less shackled, and as it 
is independent of momentary impulse, more to be depended 
upon. An author must prefer to be so read and proved. 
Herder may calmly wait for criticism. His mind is one 
of the most beautifully-spiritual phenomena that has been 
produced in our time. His short lyrical pieces are full of 
deep meaning, and in the delicacy of the language and the 
charm of the imagery are loveUness itself. He knew how 
4o clothe the spiritual, sometimes in a well-chosen image, 
sometimes with a judicious word, in a corporeal form, and 
still to pervade the sentient form witii spiritual power. He 
delighted most in this union or blending of the sentient 
with the spiritual, whilst be sometimes, but rarely, became 
playful Oneof hkstfangestdianctensticswashisdelioate 
and truthful comprehension of the pecnfiarities of otheT& 
This is shown in his National Songs, and in lus History of 
Mankind. I remember, foit example, in the latter, his mae> 
terly delineation of the AralMans. In compass of mind and 
imagination. Herder was certainly inferior to Goetbe and 
Schflkr; but there was in him a blending of genius and &noy 
whidi enabled him to prodnoe what cooid not be attained 
by either of the oiherL This peculiarity induced in him aa 
amiable view ci man, his fiite and his destiny. As he was 
vmy well read, his phUosoiAiical Ideas were thus made pnu>- 
tied, and he obtained a mnltitade of &cts for his allegorical 
and historical productions. Considered as a whole, his was 
a marveUoosly oiganiaed nature. He was a philosopher, a 
poet^ ml a ediolar, but tmly great in none of these cha- 
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racters. This did not arise from accidental causes, but from 
want of requisite exercise. If he had wished to excel in one 
of these departments, he would not have succeeded. His 
nature compelled in him a blending of all — ^a true blending, 
in which each, without losing its own characteristics, is in 
accordance with the others; and as poetical fjEincj was cer- 
tainly his predominant taste, so the combination, whilst it 
awakened the deepest emotions, gave a double attraction to 
himself It results from this peculiarity that Herder's rea- 
soning and assertions are not always capable of the most 
satisfEtctory proof, so that one can hardly feel assured that 
he himself was quite convinced of their truth. Eloquence 
and imagination invest all things with an arbitrary and 
unanswerable appearance. He derived little from the outer 
world. His residence in Italy produced none of the rich 
fruits that Goethe's residence there did. Herder's sermons 
were remarkably attractive. They were always considered 
too short by the hearers, who would wiOingly have listened 
double the time. Those which I heard, howevor, did not 
appear to me to come home to the heart 

If he knew now how much I have written about him in 
these little illegible letters, he would be surprised; — and 
indeed I wonder at it myselfl I do it only because I think 
it gives you pleasure. But tell me when you are no longer 
able to read my letters. I never write to please myselfl — 
With heartfelt sympathyy yours, H. 
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LETTER XLIX. 

TxQEL, KoY« 4 to 8, 1888. 

I thank you very much, dear Charlotte, for your letter 
of the 24th of last month, which would have given me still 
more pleasure had it not told me of the melancholy feelings 
under which you are suffering. You say that you can see 
no cause to which to attribute them. I can understand 
this perfectly well As in external nature, so in our inner 
selves, it is sometimes serene, sometimes cloudy, without 
our being able to ezphiin why it has so happened. There 
is in our souls a double sphere: — one, where not meiefy 
all ideas, but all feelings, in dear, perfect conadousneas d 
their connection, proceed finom one another and flow into 
one another; and the other, in wfaioh a darkness reigns from 
which only an individual occasionally emerges. This latter 
feeling we cannot extinguish or lull to sleep. Neither can 
we blame it; — for the truest thougliti^ the soundest deter- 
minations, the deepest feelings, often arise from it like sudden 
revelations. On the other hand, there is much in it wholly 
corporeal, and bdonging to what we must get rid o( and 
should willingly do so if we oould get rid of it alone. Itisof 
this kind of feeling that I bdieve you complain. Little can 
be done against such a mood in minds even of the greatest 
acquired strength. We can indeed so £ur prevafl against 
it as to think and work as if it did not enst; but we re- 
main sad,^-eheerfulneaB cannot be forced, and man has not 
much more power against the douds whidi overhang the 
heaven of his mind than he has against the douds of ex- 
ternal nature. In the meantime we must not remain quite 
inactive, but must labour on at our eveiy-day dutiei^ and 
be wmtehfiil over oundvea. 
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There is little to be done in that sphere where the con- 
sciousness is darkened. The other, accessible to clear ideas, 
and in connection with them, to recognised feelings, must 
and can in such moments of sadness be put into increased 
activity. This neyer fails to produce its end. A calm and 
peaceful collecting of the powers of the mind, with which 
we can meet our fate, always does good, and calls down 
upon us a higher inyisible assistance^ which appears only 
in that measure with which man himself strives to attain 
the desired end. 

« # « « 

The winter is showing itself, rather in roughness than in 
cold. I am well pleased with it. I always live modi alone, 
— in winter still more so; — and this clinging to solitude, 
arising from a life absorbed by my own thoughts and re- 
ooUections^ increases upon me eveiy year. And it not only 
increaseB, but sheds a beneficent, truly blissfiil influence 
upon my mind. 

« « # ♦ 

In Spain there is a mountain inhabited by hermits^ Mont- 
serrat near Barcelona : I know not whether you hare beard 
or read of it I was there when in Spain, and I have some- 
where written a long description of it These hermits are 
not priests^ but people who have lived to a great old age in 
the worid, and have often been occupied in important and 
responsible situations. The place k wonderful^ beautiful — 
like an island on the acclivity of the mountain, quite rocky, 
and entirely clothed with trees and brushwood. Innumer- 
able paths intersect the various ravines and heights. The 
mountain bail one solitaiy isolated rock that towen above 
the rest like a forest of trees. This rock, seventy or eighty 
feet high, has no resemblance to the others^ and it presents 
many remarkable appearances. From the summit of the 
mountain there is a veiy extensive prospect^ as fiir as the 
sea-coast There an twelve hermitages^ some near, some 
distant firom each other. By an almost childish freak, the 
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communication between them has been rendered difficult. 
Two were situated in a large fissure in an entirely perpen- 
dicular precipice, which formed an extensiye excavation. In 
this precipice the rock caused a natural partition, which 
divided the dwellings of two of the hermits. There was no 
door made in this, which might easily have been done, and 
so these old men — for such I told you lived here — though 
dwelling side by side, were obliged, when they wished to see 
each other, to climb a hundred steps, and then to descend 
as many. Much besides in the life and devotions of these 
hermits was quite as peculiar, but less interesting. Never- 
theless, this inclination, after an active and fully oocapled 
life, to lead a calm existence, &ee from the things of the 
world, in the midst of Gk>d's works, on a spot distinguished 
by its beauty, appears to be the result of depth of feeling, 
lliis may not have been the case to the full extent with the 
residents here; but their position and the whole hermit 
mountain suggested the obvious idea that it might be so. 
If we recognise it somewhat as a human emotion, so it is 
a still more agreeable surprise to meet with an appearance 
in life with which we can connect a symbolieal image. 
Fare you well — ^With earnest sympathy, youn^ 

H. 

I wish most sinoerdj that this melaaoholy mood may 
speedily leave you, and that yon will be able to write to me 
quite cheerfully. 
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Tbobl, Nov. 16 to Det. 7, 1833. 

I be^n this letter, dear Charlotte, without having re- 
ceived one from you, but I feel certain that one will arrive 
in a few days. 

First, I must revert to a passage in your last letter which 
I inadvertently omitted to answer, and for which I thank 
you sincerely. It is what you say respecting the different 
kinds of books, and what we must expect to find in them. 
You refer to Goethe. You know I like the free expression 
of thought in friendly correspondence, when the meaning 
cannot be misunderstood. You have induced me to read 
again the beautiful passage in Qoethe's ^' Truth and Poetiy** 
on which you comment. But upon the whole this case 
agrees with the usual experience, that in the discussion of 
opposite sentiments one is rarely converted by the other. 
It has been my plan, and will continue to be so, to consider 
a book as well as an individual as being an object of itself, 
and not as bearing any especial relation to myseUl I do 
not enter, therefore, as Ooethe aays, into a criticism of the 
book any more than I ahould into one of the man. But I 
consider it as a production of the human mind, which, 
without reference to my thoughts and feelings, expresses iti| 
own ideas and modes of feeling, and lays daim to my 
attention. I have no doubt that many readers apply it more 
to themselves and receive it less abfeeUvdy, — and if you ask 
me whether it would be unpleasant to an author to feel that 
he has imparted calmness or cheerfulness, has refreshed a 
weary spirit, or encouraged a depressed heart, I answer 
with perfect assurance that he is certainly satisfied with 
this, and feels rewarded even if this has not been distinctly 

2B 
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his aim. I only wished to tell jou how I read books, not 
bj any means to blame jour manner of doing so. 

As we are speaking of bookcf, I will mention one to which 
I have long wished to call your attention^ and the contents 
and arrangement of which have occupied me for some time. 
It is a collection of sacred songs that has recently appeared. 
The collection has been made and published by our am- 
bassador at Rome. Bunsen, the editor, is a learned and 
very religious man. He has collected the songs from all 
ages, and has given the preference to the oldest, particularly 
those of Paul Gerhard. He has been gOTemed by very 
correct feeling in his treatment of the songs. In general 
they remain unaltered, but in some caseet, where they were 
unintelligible or might give ^[flbnce, the alteration is di^t 
and scarcely observable, and always retains the spirit of the 
original composer. If you pay attention to the chmoe of 
the songs, you will perodve what has constituted the 
ediioi^s idea of a sacred song or hymn. It must treat in a 
manner so truly poetical the pious and edifying subject it 
refers to, that the poetical flight may aid the devotional 
feelings in their upward aspiration. Many indifferent l^mns, 
and espedaUy those by recent authors, merely bring for- 
ward in rhyme, pious thoughts that would be just as well 
expressed in prose. Songs of this charscter can awaken no 
warmUi in the devotional ftdings of the reader, as they do 
not owe their origin to such ftelings in the writer. Songs 
like these are carefully ezduded from this ooDeetion. At 
the editor has paid a great detl of attrition to diurdi 
musi^ he has considered bow fiur some of these hynms are 
adapted for singing. But what gives the collection its 
peculiar value is, that the editor has throughout borne in 
mind the wants of a truly CSiristian devotional congrega- 
tion. He has particulariy studied the popular taste, and 
has chosen the most inteUigible, — those that appeal to the 
deepest and most universal wants of the human hearty and 
inspire the greatest fervour of devotion. By a oompariaon 
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of a great number of other books, he has endeavoured to 
ascertain which hymns have been most popular in Germany, 
and which have been introduced the most frequently into 
other collections. I have dwelt so long upon this subject 
because I felt sure you would be interested in it. You have 
often told me how much you value the old church service, 
particularly the hymns sung by the congregation; you have 
especially instanced Paul Gerhard's songs, and have called 
them immortal. So while I was reading these hymns I was 
thinking of your taste for sacred poetry. You are right; — 
there is quite another spirit in the old songs than is to be 
found in the new ones; they invigorate more by their perfect 
simplicity, and you will say that Bunsen deserves credit with 
many who will find pleasure in these hynms. They are 
followed by a collection of prayers. These, however, have 
not interested me so much. The difference lies in the nature 
of things. Prayer is the expression of the devotion of the 
individual; — ^but if the individual himself prays, he requires 
no formula; he pours forth his own sclf-chosen and con- 
nected thoughts before God, and scarcely requires words at 
all. Heal inward devotion knows no prayer but that arising 
from the depths of its own feelings. 

When I compare the period of my childhood and youth 
with the present, 1 should say that a more religiooa spirit 
prevails now. 1 speak only of this neighbourhood, as I am 
not acquainted with the state of other parts of Germany in 
this respect. This has been in great measure the conse- 
quence of the last war. Yet we cannot say, — and this is a 
more fitvourable view of the human mind, — ^that misfortune 
alone has induced this, though it has certainly given greater 
earnestness to our devotional feeling. But the tendency to 
piety arises more from the success of our endeavours, as a 
sort of thanks for benefits received. It arises partly from 
the conviction carried to the heart with joyful wonderi that 
Providence alone can afibrd us strength and grant us pro- 
tection. 
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It is asserted on all hands, as a state of things worthy of 
condemnation, that mankind have now a greater tendency 
to immorality than in past times. This assertion is ques- 
tionable, and I am inclined to doubt its truth. It appears 
to me to be more a perversity of opinion — a distortion of 
ideas. Formerly there was a more wide-spread spirit of 
frivolity, and there is no doubt that frivolity undermines 
all morality, and leaves no deep thoughts nor pure earnest 
feeling. It may be united to a naturally amiable disposition, 
but in such a disposition nothing is done from principle, and 
there is no thought of self-sacrifice and the subduing of 
selfish considerations. An earnestness prevails now, which 
leads to reflection, and which in its reaction on the mind 
renders it capable of a strong exertion of the will, which 
remains in force even when the determination involves a 
sacrifice. 

# # # # 

The weather is mild for the season, — but so much the 
more melancholy. I am so fortunate as not to be affected 
by the weather. I exgoy it when it is fine^ and I am in- 
different about it when it is bad. But I feared that the 
tone of depression of which you complained lately mi^t be 
attributable to the influence of this November sky. There 
are few who can bear to be obliged to deviate from tlieir 
usual plans by the elements. Some are more affected l^ 
them than others. I once knew a lady who wrote many 
letters, and never foi^t to mention what sort of weather it 
was when she wrote. Immediately after the date came the 
noticeof the weather, — and deBcrS>ed preify fidly too. This 
became so completely her habit» that the letter in great 
measure took its tone from the prevailing skiej influenees^ 
so that her correspondent oonld judge from the eommenoe- 
ment what sort of a letter it would be. A depressed state 
of mind like this^ arising so completely from external causes^ 
is removed naturally without the trouble of seeking for an^ 
means of distraction. It is otherwise with a mdandiolly 
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produced by the influence of some abiding sorrow, which 
arises from a painful experience of the sufferings of life. 
This takes a deeper root, and is more difficult to remove. 
Such a tone of mind, however, carries within itself innu- 
merable sources by which it can again attain peace and 
tranquillity. It is built up in calm solitude, from the desire 
innate in the minds of men to be at one with a Higher 
Power guided by wisdom, and if there is something in the 
melancholy arising from no apparent cause to soothe the 
mind and to divert it from its sorrows, it is the consolation 
arising from this trust and the continued mental occupa- 
tion with the thoughts directed to heavenly things in a 
noble, enlightened spirit. 



December 4. 

I have now received your letter of November 24, and 
thank you sincerely for its whole contents. Maintain this 
calm, cheerful, contented frame of mind. A cheerfulness 
like that yon speak of is a veiy precious gift of heaven or 
of &te, and, as you very justly observe, is the fruit of a na- 
tural simple disposition, easily satisfied. But even when it 
arises naturally in this way, it requires an effort to cultivate 
and cherish it» — ^I do not moan by external means, but en- 
tirely by mental effort It is so also with melancholy. A 
man who has lived an inner life, haft formed for himself a 
host of convictions^ feelings, hopes, and misgivings. These 
are his own and cannot be torn away from him. In these 
he can find his happiness, lus peaoe, his cheerfulness; these 
are secure to him, even if his frame of mind continue melan- 
choly ; — ^for every object of an exalted melancholy is readily 
associated with tlie circle of thooghts and feelings alluded to 
above. As soon as one can bring anything that engrosses the 
mind into the dominion of spiritual actirity, it becomes 
milder, and blends itself in a conciliating manner with eveiy 
peculiarity, so that even if it affects us painfully, we should 
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be neither able nor willing to separate it from our natures. 
By spiritual activity I do not mean that of reason. This 
can bring to a mind of acute feeling onlj a dull, obstinate 
resignation, which is more like the repose of the grave than 
the cheerfulness of which I here speak. But pure spiritual ac- 
tivity has a much more extended influence, and blends with 
every emotion, even the highest of which man is susceptible, 
and in this blending consists the true means of obtaining 
real consoling peace. In it, thought loses its coldness, and 
emotion is raised to a height in which injuriouef, partial con- 
sideration of self and the present is lost 

Fare you welL I wiQ answer your last letter the next 
time I write. — ^With the sincerest sympathy, yours, 

H. 
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LETTEB LI. 

TsGBL, Dec. 20 1833, to Jan. 7, 1834. 

Id less than a fortniglit another year will have closed, 
and none has even appeared to me to pass away so rapidly, 
particularly the last four months. It seems as if I had but 
just returned from Nordemei^ and yet as if I must soon go 
again into the waves of the North Sea. Perhaps it may be 
different with the six months which I am thankful to say 
have still to pass before that dreaded time ; for though I 
like the little island well when I am once from home, the 
disturbance of moying is very much against my inclination. 
I shall probably be deceived in my hope that the next 
months will appear to pass dowly. It is a characteristic of 
old age to find the progress of time accelerated. The less 
one accomplishes in a given time, the shorter does the re- 
trospect appear. 

I rejoice on your account^ as well as on that of your 
fnendy that she is about to travel into Italy. I know few 
greater exgoyments, and no pleasanter reminiscences, than 
those that are experienced after the return from a journey. 
The height of ei\joyment would be for a man and his wife 
to take such a journey in all the fieshness of youth, when 
nothing wearies. 

You ask me to recommend some book of travels in Italy, 
in which you may fdlow your fnend in your thoughts. I 
am really at a loss what to mention to you, dear Chariotte. 
I should say first that there is not one by Schl^^ which 
would be indisputably the best That of Oeoige Jaoobi*8 
tells little of importance. There are two kinds of books 
req>ecting Italy. One is descriptive — a sort of guide 
through streetfl^ churehesi and gaUeries^ only to be read 
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when one stands before the objects, or to recall them after 
they have been seen. The perusal of such a book would be 
rery tedious to one who had never been at the places de- 
scribed, and therefore I cannot recommend any of these 
works to you. The other kind is less a description of the 
oountiy, than a delineation of the individual life of the 
author in the place visited. This is obviously the more in- 
teresting, — only the traveller may mingle so much of him- 
self, that the reader learns little or nothing of the ooontiy. 
Of this species there is generally an abundance of Travel 
into Italy, as every one wishes to express his own emo- 
tions thert. But who can read such a numberi and how 
can one be chosen out of the multitude % I recommend 
to you Stolbeig's Travels, and Frederica Brun's last book 
on Italy. Stolbeig, that is Frederiok Leopold, was aooom- 
panied by George JaoobL In his book, which belongs ra- 
ther to the first than the last species of travels, he has 
made extracts from the old writers, without^ however, being 
so tedious. He will be found more correct than many other 
writers of travels, especially among the French and English ; 
— but even some Oermans display great want of knowledge 
with superficial reasoning, or the expression of insipid feel- 
ing. The only reason why I hesitate in my reoommenda- 
tion, is my doubt whether Stolbeig's Travels extend over 
the whole of Italy, or only a part 

No doubt you know Frederica Bran through her writings. 
Her maiden-name was Miinter. She lives in Copenhagen 
and must now be advanced in years. Her book has no 
great depth, but it is lightly and agreeably written. She 
reoded fbr a long time in Rome while I was there, and the 
book of which I speak refers to this remdence. But I re- 
peat it» it is very diffieult— almost impossible — to write 
anything concerning Italy whidi will convey to the reader 
the emotions of the travdler,-i-if he is a traveller of the 
right Bori, that is to say. It is not that he experiences 
anything remarkable and indeseribable, but rather that the 
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enjojineiits are so simple tliat it is difficult to saj anything 
new about them. This arises from the accumulation of im- 
pressions, which renders it impossible to give an account of 
them. Most writers of travels devote their chief attention 
to the description of buildings and antiquities^ and so run 
the risk of repeating what has been said times innumerable. 
♦ ♦ # # 

It is very kind of you, dear Charlotte, to say that you 
would rather go without my letters than expect them from 
me in the present state of my eyes and hand. I acknow- 
ledge this with the more gratitude that I know what my 
letters are to yoii, and that yon find in them much more 
than they really contaiiL I feel also that your loneliness 
makes them more valuable to you, as it is not easy to 
bear entire solitude. I can fully believe that the cessation 
of my letters would cause a decided void in your daily life. 
I know also how to estimate faOj the passage which your 
last letter contains. At present^ 'however, I aee no necessity 
for making any alteration.' If Bottling unexpected occurs to 
me, a complete cessation of my letters is certainly not ne- 
oeasary. The iofiimitieB thai make writing difficult are of 
that sort which increase gradually, at least at present. The 
consequence will be, that I shall write shorter letters, and it 
wiU be a satisfiiction to me to think that the reading of them 
wiU not be such a long piece of woik for you. Have perfect 
confidence that I wiU not over-exert my stiengtL I am 
naturally, and from early halnti active, and my patience is 
not easily exhausted. I am not soon oonqnered by diffi- 
culties, and I do not leadfly give up my purpose. In order 
to acquire this firmnesi^ I aceostomed myself even finom 
diildhood, to do things wUdi leqmied a bodily effort, sad 
have never tried to avoid pain sad difficulty from any feeling 
of effeminacy. lam thaakfld that such hss been my dis- 
pontbn; f or if sdf-xenuncialion and strength of will do not 
belong to the highest diss of virtues^ they may certainly 
rank amongst the most assAd, thoa^ they esanot make one 
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quite independent of the shifting scenes of fortune. Man 
cannot in this life attain to a state of perfect independence; 
he must look upon it as a great priyilege granted by Pro- 
vidence^ that even a certain degree of this feeling of inde- 
pendence which he struggles after is in his own power, and 
that he alone is in a position to attain it, since it is in his 
own souL But if he proceed boldlj and fearlesslj in the 
determination to allow no external influences to have power 
over him, he attains much, and can anticipate most of the 
difficulties that await him in life. In old age I can saj with 
truth, that I do not seek to make life easy and pleasant, if 
I may except the single point of my indul^nce in solitude; 
for I have now quite given up visiting, even at the few 
places I fivquented last winter. 



Jannaiy 4, 1884. 

This is the first time I have written the new date. I 
I never thought that Ishould have written so many,— and 
even now, when I look upon life as almost ended, I have no 
presentiment aridng either from the state of my bodi^ 
health or fiom any inward wiagLiUkg, that I shall not write 
the dates of many new yeais. < I do not say this merely in 
order to give you pleasure, willing as I ever am to do so^ 
but became I really feel it Notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinaiy weather, my health, except my few infirmitiei^ 
does not give me any cause of oomplaint 

The interchange of ideas of which you speak in your 
letter is very beantiful, but the taste for it is past with me. 
The presence of another disturbs my soldncb^ — that is to 
say, in the strictest senses siyMjf. It eaaly annoys me^ and 
may become even tormenting. I avoid as mudi as posnhle 
the visits of even my oldest fiiends and acquaintanoes^ al- 
though I thus run the risk of i^pearing rude and uncour- 
teous; but there are some sacrifices whidi it would be wrong 
to inflifli iqK>n one*s seUl Host of my fiiendi^ however, are 
diKreei^ and permit me the pkasnre of being alone. 
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I hare been much interested with what jou say of Paul 
Gerhard, and I shall reperuse the songs jou point out. 
His adventures were not unknown to me, but I had never 
thought of them in reference to his compositions, which 
give the more interest to thenL 

I now close my letter with hearty good wishes for you in 
the new year. May it keep you free from harassing events, 
and maintain you in health and the calm cheerfulness which 
brings happiness with it ! 

With the sincerest sympathy, yours, H. 
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LETTER LII. 

TMDn^ Jkdxuxj 1% 1884. 

You refer again in jour last letter to PboI Gtohard's 
H jmnsy which jou saj are sach fiiyoarites that jon know 
most of them by heart — that jou call them immortal, and 
hare ofben deriyed consolation from them. I am not sur- 
prised to hear this from you; but it fdeases me yexy much, 
and I quite agree with you that the old hymns are much 
more Tigorous than the newer ones. You may he right 
also in thinking that but few ambassadors to Rome would 
occupy themselTes with a new edition of a book of hymns. 
It does Bunsen great honour. I do not remember the pas- 
sage in which Herder says ^ that if one had no other bool^ 
one might liye with a BSde and hymn-book.** (TeHmeihe 
volume and place.) For the multiftode it woidd certainly 
be amply sufficient. I am entirely of your ojunion respect- 
ing the BiUe. I should consider the hymn-book merely as 
an addition. What is to make up for all else must not 
proceed frxnn an indiTidnal author, well known and near 
ourselfes: it must resound in oar ears from distant ages as 
the voice of all mankind, in whidi even the Tmce of Gk)d 
himself is revealed. One whose spirit was sufficiently rim- 
pie and child-like to enter into the feelings of earlier agen^ 
mi^t go into solitude with Homer for Us sole companion. 
Man cannot sufficiently wonder, or be thankful enough to 
Providence, that from time to time He awakens in the 
spirits of a whole people or of individuals those truly god- 
Uke thoughts on which our inner bang reposes. 

You remark that you have certainly read good book% 
but a smaller number than might be supposed; that they 
are quite of a different diameter from the modem litera- 
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ture, and you almost complain tliat you can read but little, 
and if now and then your inclination tends to the latter, you 
always turn again to your old friends. For myself, I assure 
you that I could very easily live without books. I have 
not a real taste for reading, and for one occupied during a 
long life in such varied scientific pursuits, I have read but 
little. I know the names only of a number of books which 
were read long ago by others, and I may be surrounded by 
books, and know that there are new ones amongst them, 
and yet never open one. This slight power of attraction 
for me in books — almost as it were a sort of dii^ost— is 
not a feeling recently experienced, but existed when I was 
very young. I lived very much with books day and night, 
but always with the aim of learning something definite 
from them — of searching out and investigating. This is 
difierent from the desire for readings almost amounting to 
a pasaon, which exists in the minds of some men, arising 
fixnn a vivacity which I never posBessed — from a feeling of 
the want of the material of thought^ which is reaUj con- 
nected with a desire to attain tins material in great variety 
from without^ instead of gaining it in more uniformity from 
the mind itself. At the same time this taste is not to be 
despised. The want of this external vivacity, the depend- 
ence upon individual though^ the sdf-oceapation, aie not 
always dgns of the gennine ore withoat dross. For these 
feelings often arise fixnn apathy— «a inclination to idleness, 
and produce lazy dreaming xather than profitable medita- 
tion. There is a sweetness^ however, in this state, that I 
can compare to nothing: one siay now loee one's sdf in 
ideas, now recal remembrances of the past The pnnnit of 
a train of ideas when in this state of reverie is eaoer and 
less fetigoing than speaking or writing: one onl^ thinks 
for himself, and can pass over intermediate reasoning and 
reach the end sooner; it is scarcely, however, so aocoratdlj 
readied when no other is present to mge one on. Bntwfaere 
tmth rests upon feelings these are shut up in one*8 own 

S8 
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bosom. Therefore all religious men are inclined to solitude. 
Thoughts of the past are clothed in such a sweety soft twi- 
light, that time, thus lived over again, penetrates deeper 
into the soul than was permitted bj ih^ confusion of the 
present; for the present is always blended with the future, 
and the emotions of the future are liable to change. En- 
joyment also, like pain, puts the mind into a state of .ten- 
sion not &vourable to the calm consideration of the subject. 
If this pleasure, in the indulgence of certain thoughts that 
exert a wonted charm over the soul, is opposed to the 
indefinite enjoyment of glancing over a book, my choice 
would not remain long undetermined, and I oould spend 
a great part of my time without books* 

You remark that we often hear the question — ^ What 
is happiness! ** If by happiness is measi^ whether man is 
happy or unhappy in his deepest emotioii% and not manfy 
in reference to the events of his lifet, the word is Indeed 
difficult to define. For he may have manj and heaTyara^ 
lows, md yet not feel unhappy; nay more^ he nu^ fiid in 
this very sorrow such ekrating food for Ua mind and heart 
that he would not exchange his ftdinga Ibr any other. • . On 
the contrary, he miay be in possession of all that can yield 
enjoyment— may suffer acarody any d ep if f atinn — aadjrt» 
in respect of happinei^ fid an iniokfliHa void. Adne 
exercise of the mind and feeHnga is also seoessaiyfor b^ 
pinesi^ Taiying^ no douM^ according to the proporttoB of 
these in each indiridual, but so that «fai7 fdt want oiagr 
besupplied. The nature of this exerciw^ orrrtheref ffldi 
interest in spiritual thiqgs^ tdus its diivetion aeoordiqg to 
the hidividnal aim iriiidi oMsh gifea toUi lift, or] 
whidi he finds {Jaoed in himself; so lanniinMS or 
lies in the success or&ihire in the attaiHMiit of this i 
I have always found thatftminine natnrvs outer mors easily 
into this feeluiig than thoae of men, and in tUs way thqr 
form for themsdfes a cafan happiness in a Joyless or 
a sonrowfnl position. This view is full of ialerost 
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ing a future state of existence. For the attainment of any 
other state can only be derived from one already fulfilled; 
— one can only attain that for which one is prepared, and 
there can be no sudden impulse given to the development 
of mind and character. 



February 4. 

I received your letter finished the 24th of January at 
the usual time, and I thank you sincerely for ii. It has 
given me very great pleasure to observe the peaceful and 
even cheerful tone in which you have written, and still more 
to know that you attribute this to my letters. I wrote 
you the exact truth. As long as I can write to you with- 
out injury to my eyes, I will do so, even if my letters are 
shorter. But I am sure you will be composed and cheer- 
ful if I should be obliged to give it up. Ii is worthy of a 
human being to take calmly all that happens in the course 
of Nature. This has ever been with me an object for my 
eflforts, and I may say that I have attained it in no slight 
degree. But I wish to find the same in others^ particularly 
in reference to myselfl Nothing afiects me in such an 
unpleasant and improfitaUe way, as to peroeive that any 
one 18 anxious about me, or loses his self-possession on my 
account. Peace and compofure in every lot— « state either 
of cheerfulness or melancholy, win make life endurable, and 
raise the soqI above the vidssitudes of time. 
Fare you welL — ^With sincerest sympathy, youn^ 

H. 
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LETTER LIIL 

Tmsl, Febmaiy 1884. 

Mj feelings respecidng Febmarj aie remaikaUe. On 
the one hand, I prefer it to any other month in the year; 
on the other, it is the most unpleasant. I cannot acooimt 
for mj preference, but mj disinclination to it is founded 
upon its own nature, and has been experienced by me since 
I was a child. Although it is only a few days shorter than 
the other months, it makes time appear to pass stiU more 
rapidly. I dislike too the irregularity in leap year. Yon 
win think this rery childish, dear Giatlotte^ and will wonder 
at my wasting my time about it I wiHdoso nolonger>— 
the date reminded me of it. 

Speaking of time, it oocnn to me that we hate nefer 
alluded in our correspondence to Hallqr's great Come^ 
which will return in the autumn of next year. It is now 
calculated upon with certaintj. It will appear, no doubt; 
but a question occurs^ Will the tail be as longt At the 
last appearance, a diminution of the length of the tail was 
remarked, and it seems ywj poasibk that these extnMnr- 
dinaiy bodies lose some of the less dense portions of their 
substance during thmr course. For their structure has so 
little solidity, that with powerful telescopes fixed stars hafe 
been dearly discerned not only through the tail, but also 
through the head of the comet This ereni in the heafens 
appears to be so near also^ that ereiy one is disposed to ask 
himself whether he shall life to see it; and althouj^ I 
should not lament much if it were nerer seen by me, yet 
my curiosity has been not a little excited on the sulyeet 
The heafenly bodies which appear after a longer or shorter 
intenral gite a Tery sensible idea of the incomprehensible' 
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ness of the whole creation. We feel intuitively that there 
must be causes, of whose nature we can have no conception, 
which guide those immense bodies in their rapid courses 
through distant space. To none of these questions can a 
satisfactory answer be given : we can only indulge the hope 
that our condition after death may enable us to solve them; 
— and thus our interest in the solution of the problem be- 
comes a spiritual one. 



I5th. — I remember that not long since we mentioned 
in our letters a lady long since dead, whom Ooethe had 
wished to marry, and to whom he gave the name of Lili 
in his poems. We could not then recal her name: it was 
Schonemann. Her husband was Herr von Tiirkheim. He 
loved her during her acquaintance with Goethe, and long 
doubted his own suocesB. This was related to me lately by 
a friend of botL 

Within these few days Berlin has sufferc^l n 1o<;s in the 
death of one distinguished alike in religion and philosophy. 
Schleiermacher, after a short illne>2, died of inflammation of 
the lungs. He must be known to you as the author of 
many moral and religious writings. Bespecting Schleier- 
macherit was true, in a remarkable degree, what is the case 
with most great men, that their speeches surpassed their 
writings. One who has only read his innumerable published 
works, and yet has never heard his spoken eloquence, must 
be unacquainted with the rarest talent and most remarkable 
characteristic of the man. His strength lay in his power 
of bringing his words home to the heart both in preaching 
and in his other clerical duties. It would be wrong to call it 
elocution, for he was certainly free from all art. His was 
the convincing, impresrive pouring forth of feeling, — not 
80 much enlightened by sach a spirit as is rarely met with, 
as being in perfect uiuson and sympathy with it. Schleier- 
macher posseaed naturally a duld-Uke, simple, trusting 
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disposition ; — his faith sprang from his heart But besides 
this he had a decided tendency to speculation. He united, 
with equal satisfaction to others and happiness to himself a 
philosophical and theological professoiship in the Uniyeraity 
of Berlin, and his Ethics, a strictly philosophical work^ is 
closely connected with his ideas on the subject of divinity. 
Speculation and belief frequently appear hostile; but it was 
peculiar to this man to imite them intimately without any 
prejudice to the freedom and depth of the one, or to the 
simplicity of the other. He has left the last witness of this 
in an expression he made use of on the day of his death. 
He told his wife, a woman of remarkable intellect, that his 
sense of all external things became dull, but that his ideas 
remained perfectly dear, and that he espedaUy rejoiced to 
find his deepest speculations in complete unison with his 
belief. In this beautiful spirit of harmony he expired. 
• With sincere sympathy, yours, H. 
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LETTER LIV. 

Teosl, March 14 to April 4, 1834. 

I am, Tery glad that Stolberg's Trayels in Italy have 
giYen jou pleasure. I thought myself that his thorough 
examination of every subject on which others have expressed 
any doubt, would make the work interesting to you. I al- 
ways belieyed that Stolberg's conyersion to catholidsm was 
the consequence of his residence in Munster, where there 
are many yery zealous catholics of both sexes, poaseflsing 
also great intellectual power. It is at the same time very 
possible that the journey into Italy may have contributed 
to the change. The splendour and pomp of the churches 
may well incline an earnest mind to another fidtli, and 
undoubtedly in all this there is much that is yery delight- 
ful, and at some moments exciting, to a disposition easily 
affected by impressions, quite independently of any belief in 
the doctrines of Catholicism. It has always appeared to me 
likewise that the preyailing custom in most catholic coun- 
tries of haying the churches open the whole day, must haye a 
powerful influence. The most obscure of the people has here 
a place where, undisturbed, he may nt alone in the in- 
dulgence of his thoughts and feelings^ and, though near a 
home crowded with eyeiy earthly misery, find for himself 
an aiylum from all his woe, in which eyery lofty and noble 
aspiration is cherished. The careful seclusion of our Pro- 
testant churches has, howeyer unwillingly we may admit it, 
something sad in it, and preyents any general eigoyment of 
what ornament and decoration they may at present contain. 
It is only by a special unlocking by the sexton summoned 
for the purpose thai they can be seen. In eyery conntiy 
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the mass of the people take a real and hearty interest in these 
things, and it would be a great mistake to belieye that they 
are indifferent to them. 

I have been much interested in what you say of Paul 
Gerhard's Hymns. I can readily conceive that a mind 
which had suffered under repeated painful occurrences might 
derive comfort and consolation from them. I shall read 
again the hymns you point out to me, and according to 
your request I will endeavour not to be annoyed at any 
old-fashioned or even offensive expression, but will look, 
like you, to the spirit of them, which is always elevating. 
Perhaps Bunsen has amended that defect. They must ever 
be poetical This does not necessarily depend upon the 
construction — least of all indeed; — it is derived from the 
aq>iration and the depth; and the sense of this is often 
found more pure in the multitude than amongst the daas 
of cultivated but not thoroughly cultivated persons. It 
does not appear to me that the authors of the old church- 
services studied sufficiently the ideas and language of the 
country people in order to be intelligible to them and to 
elevate their feelings. What wants taste to us does not 
appear so to them. This naturally arose from the state of 
the times, when the true German cultivation of a more 
refined nature scarcely existed, and the educated classes, 
in so &r as their refinement was not foreign or acquired, 
were in fact less separated from the people than now. Those 
old church poets, and particularly Paul Gerhard, in whom 
the passages which displease us are only slight blemishes^ 
understood far better how to interest the people and at 
the same time elevate their feelings, without lowering th^ 
own ideas, giving up their opinions, or using any unworthy 
expression. This genuine popularity is an essential re* 
quisite of good, appropriate, sacred poetry. For the church 
is for aU: there should be no distinction of rank or of 
cultivation, yet the reaUy cultivated man should be repelled 
by nothing painful to him. Both these objects maj be 
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attained without the one prejudicing the other. For every- 
thing pure and really human — free from all artificiality 
and show of erudition in matters of knowledge, and from all 
over-indulgence and exaggeration in matters of feeling — 
belongs to the people, and especially to the coimtry people, 
whom I should trust more than the inhabitants of towns, 
not merely in respect to their knowledge but their feelings. 
And this deep genuine human feeling is the groundwork of 
all real refinement. In this expression of human thought and 
feeling, all classes of the nation, at least in Germany, sym- 
pathize. So they prefer a simple, clear language, like that 
in Luther's translation of the Bible, which never becomes 
vulgar, and yet — except the passages in which the obscurity 
lies in the sense and the things — is equally intelligible to 
all. The safest way, in hymns for the church, is to follow 
scriptural expressions closely^ and also to present some more 
difficult succession of ideas to the minds of the people. If 
a preacher, as is frequently the case, is mentioned with 
commendation as being instructive and edifying to the cul- 
tivated classes, I consider this very partial praise; and if 
he does not understand how to interest the masses of the 
people, it is a great reproach. The church is for all, and 
the truths of religion will naturally be received more agree- 
ably and universally if they are addressed to the under- 
standings of alL The partition wall which divides the 
educated daases from the more illiterate is already too 
high: it requires double care to maintain the important 
ties which yet bind them together. 

Farewell, and be ever aasured of my unalterable sympa- 
thy in whatever concerns you. — ^Yours, H. 



VOL. IL 
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LETTER LV. 

TsGXL, April 15 to May 8, 1884. 

You have remarked, dear Charlotte, that in my last 
two letters my handwriting has been larger, clearer, and 
more distinct, and I see that you have been surprised at 
the change.* It is a victory which at length by firm de- 
termination my will has gained over my hand. In respect 
to the inconvenience of not being able to write myself, but 
being compelled to dictate everything, this improvement 
does not relieve me from that fear, as the new method is 
rather more tedious than the old one. In the meantime it 
is a decided gain, as it is much plainer, and gives no trouble 
in reading, whereas my former writing was illegible to a 
painful degree. In old age a man returns to the hand- 
writing of a child. 

There is an important but doubtful point respecting old 
age, — at least it is doubtful to my mind, — whether in- 
creasing years bring a gradual weakening of the mind or 
character, or of both, almost unmarked in its progress. A 
thoughtful man, who reflects a good deal upon himself, 
must acknowledge that it can scarcely be otherwise. Every- 
thing wears out in time, and added to this is the dose 
dependence of the soul upon the body. Sometimes one is 
surprised at giving a proof of this in one's self. ; But there 
is a painful thought, whether this dedine is not of much 
more frequent occurrence than is generally admitted. A 
man justly distrusts his own judgment on this subject^ as 
his powers of discernment must have suffered in the general 



* This sadden change from puuiiul indiBtinctmeai to laige finn 
writing, was Bupriaing and veiy affecting^— i^d 
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decay, and the truth on such a point can never be leamt 
from another. It is generally asserted that the memory 
suffers most. I do not experience this myself, nor should I 
in the least complain, unless it were a very serious loss. 
Worse, and at the same time more difficult to detect, is the 
want of decision, — the difficulty of extricating one's self 
from a doubt, and pronouncing a decided judgment. This 
irresolution affects every subject of thought, for all spiritual 
things in the soul of man are indissolubly imited together. 
The worst thing is the check to the copiousness of ideas. 
This naturally depends upon the strength, activity, and 
vigour of all the powers of the mind, and it is natural that 
the number of added years should exercise a marked influ- 
ence upon these. Already the dulling of the senses destroys 
much. All ideas, formerly accumulated, which depend upon 
perception, lose in clearness and distinctness, and especially 
in a quick intuition. But what I regret the most is a 
sort of lulling of the soul, by which it goes on in its long- 
accustomed track, and deems itself the while in a state of 
activity. The awakening of the spirit, its richness of con- 
ception, which it sometimes derives from reflection on men 
and things, and sometimes creates from >rithin, or the 
determined progress in a succession of ideas long since 
entered upon and perhaps occupying an important portion 
of the life, ia to the human being what truly invests life 
with a charm and a value, and this not merely to intellec- 
tually-organized, highly-cultivated, thoughtful men, but to 
all. For every one has an inner sphere of ideas and feelings, 
truths and opinions, fancies and dreamy in which active 
and awake he will abide, and which he will devise as em- 
ployment for his mental powers. However little spiritual a 
man may be, he fears no reproach so much as that of being 
weak-minded. One is perhaps safe from the complete de- 
cline of the powers without a very serious illness; but a 
slight weakness is annoying enough, and one is the more 
uneasy, as it may readily remain long unnoticed. 
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I received your last letter later than usual, and I was 
grieved to find from it that you were again in a depressed 
state. You say yourself that time will cure it, but life is 
too short to be deprived of whole weeks in this way. You 
were also, to my great joy, for a long time cheerful and 
happy. Be so again, I conjure you. We may do much if 
we trust ourselves. Moods of mind no doubt arise, from 
causes over which man has little control, but they become 
more and more destructive to peace of mind if they are left 
to themselves. The surest way is to excite other feelings 
in opposition, and you know from your own frequent ex- 
perience that the feelings may be so acted upon by exalted 
and noble objects, that every dark and gloomy tendency is 
charmed away. 

With the most friendly sympathy, yours, H. 
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LETTER LVI. 

Teoel, May 16, 1834. 

I thought, dear Charlotte, that you must be better in 
this lovely spring weather. The foliage, which at first was 
unusually late,, has burst forth suddenly with the warmth 
and the refreshing rain, and the mild fragrant air tempts 
one to remain out till late eyening. Writing and reading 
are easily accomplished out of doors, but I never liked to 
do so myself. AVhenever I have tried it, it appeared to me 
as if the air drove thought away, and disturbed my work ; 
and I scarcely like even an open window in my study. A 
walk, on the contraiy, encourages the flow of ideas, and 
renders them more prolific. It is the best preparation for 
work, and besides that, secures the freest and most undis- 
turbed enjoyment of one*s own thoughts, remembrances, 
and emotions. I prefer walking alone, and do not like any 
companions to interfere with my solitude in the midst of 
Nature. 

« « « « 

The words of Paul which you quote in your letter — " If 
we had hope in this world only, we should be of all men 
most miserable,** — have certainly a deep truth and an im- 
pressive meaning. They express in the shortest and simplest 
manner the immortal destiny of man ; since for every high, 
noble, and tinily worthy feeling of man, we trace an origin 
that is not of this world. Every improvement of our nature 
arises from the conviction that our being will continue 
beyond the confines of the present life. This gives to man 
the feeling which reflection always suggests, — that the 
world which surrounds him, in which he labours and enjoys, 

T2 
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is not sufficient for him, and that his hopes and his longings 
lead him to another, imknown and only anticipated. In 
the Tarious relations in which each stands to the other, lies 
the principal diflference in the indiyidualitj of men. This 
gives the original direction to the character out of which all 
else is developed. One entirely involved in earthly affairs, 
without a thought of a higher world, must in truth be 
poor. He will be deprived of the best and highest inward 
satisfaction, and while he remains in this disposition he can 
attain to no real advancement of his moral being. But there 
is also a certain scorn of this world and a mistaken devotion 
to the future life, which, even when it does not lead to the 
neglect of duty here, prevents the soul from enjoying aright 
the earthly blessings of Providence. A truly noble dis- 
position avoids both these extremes. It dwells upon the 
innumerable traces of the Deity scattered throughout the 
whole creation with such wise arrangement and benevolent 
care. In this disposition are united the purest emotions of 
the heart with the human relations, to which without im- 
piety and in a worthy manner we may devote ourselves. 
Man endeavours to engraft the heavenly upon the earthly, 
that he may elevate himself to the former in all its purity. 
In this sense we live in this world for one another, — for 
the earthly is merely the external clothing of the divine 
thought. This alone ia his own, and not hidden deep 
within him, but shining brightly and clearly. In this view, 
the soul is easily separated from and raised above earthly 
considerations: faith dweUs upon immortality and an ex- 
istence beyond the grave. This faith exists, in a mind 
that in a just sense does not live for this world alone, not 
merely as hope or eager desiiie, but rather as a certainty, 
closely connected with its own self-consciousness. If we 
were not endowed with this almost certainty here, we should 
indeed be sunk in misery; — there would be no compensation 
for earthly sorrow, and, what would be still more deplorable, 
the most important problems would remain unsolved, and 
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our whole being would be deprived of that which impresses 
the seal upon its perfection. 



July 18. 

You allude in your last letter to the annoyances attend- 
ant upon old age. They are certainly very great, with the 
exception of a few cases where the powers remain in full 
vigour till late in life. The most oppressive to me is the 
check given to activity by the dulling of the faculties. Then 
there is the helplessness which makes many things difficult 
and some impossible. If the choice were given, to receive 
help or to do things slowly and awkwardly, I should choose 
the latter; for to me the feeling of dependence upon the 
assistance of others is a very painful one. But whilst I ad- 
mit all the inconveniences, which may grow to real suffering, 
and experience a large share of them myself, I cannot com- 
plain of old age. It is a part of the destiny of human life 
to experience such a decline of the powers, and the contem- 
plation of our existence as a whole, when perfectly developed, 
has something in it soothing, as it presents Man in harmony 
with Nature. Tlie inward disposition varies so much, that 
external annoyances are more easily borne. One is more 
patient, feeling that no complaint resjjecting the course of 
Nature is befitting, and the feeling is so much the stronger, 
that by a calm equanimity of feeling a milder radiance is 
thrown over all external objects. There is certainly one 
advantage in old age, that it deprives the things of this 
world of their material harshness and severity, and places 
them more in the inner light of thought, whence one sur- 
veys them as a great and tranquillizing whole. 

July 28. 

I received yesterday your letter of the 22d, and I thank 
you, dear Charlotte, most sincerely, for the warm interest 
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70U take in my health. You will find that I have already 
given 70U full intelligence respecting what you prize so 
much. 

Farewell — With sincerest sympathy^ yours, 

H. 
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LETTER LVII. 

Tegel, Aug. and Sept 1834. 

I feared, dear Charlotte, that you would suffer from the 
great heat, which always affects you. It was, and indeed 
still is, most extraordinary, and appears like the sultriness 
preceding thunder. If there was to be a hot season, it is 
well it should be this rather than next year, for then such 
remarkable weather would inevitably have been attributed 
to the expected comet, and in this way the erroneous ideas 
regarding these heavenly bodies would have gained strength. 
I can bear the heat very weU myself; — the oppressive feel- 
ing may be relieved by keeping the room cool, and wearing 
lighter clothing. But an uninterrupted drought accompa- 
nies the heat this year, and it is always melancholy to see 
the fading of the plants and the shrivelling of the leaves. 
We have reason to suppose that eveiything is ordered for 
the best in this world, as is really the case, and this puts a 
stop to that short-sighted censure which no man of sense 
can indulge in. 

It is a striking phenomenon in the arrangements of the 
world, that the whole animated creation, from plants up 
to man, appear subordinate to the rude wild elements, and 
dependent upon them. It is as if Nature intended to assert 
her right over all corporeal and material conditions, before 
taking into consideration the prosperity and happiness of the 
sentient being. It is as in household life, where not merely 
the higher spiritual occupation must oflen give way to the 
common every-day work, but where activity in business 
stands higher in the estimation of men, than a devotion to 
science or to meditation. In both, the meaning is apparent, 
that the ground must be prepared through the bodily ex- 
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temal conditions, before the spiritual and inward can find 
a place and disclose its blossoms without danger. This is 
very intelligible in all things arranged by men, and bearing 
the trace of incompleteness. Human wisdom and strength 
do not attain to the principal aim without some sacrifice of 
the better feelings. Such a mode of interpretation is not 
permissible in the arrangements of the highest wisdom and 
power. What is said of such a disregard of spiritual in 
contrast to the corporeal, if we may so call it> is not satis- 
factory. There must be something we cannot understand, 
that lies perhaps in some unknown relation of the spiritual 
to the corporeal nature. For if we know but little with 
certainty of the spirit or the soul, the real nature of the 
body (the material part) is quite unknown and incompre- 
hensible. 

I hope you will be better when the temperature is cooler. 
— With unchangeable sympathy in all that concerns yon, 
yours, H. 

26th. — I hare to-day receired your letter of September 
18, and can only add this postscript to mine. It grieves me 
to know, dear Charlotte, that you are not only depressed 
and out of spirits, but also, as I feared, that you have been 
ill and have concealed it from me. Be always candid, and 
do not despise my sincere sympathy, which is ever friendly 
to you. I earnestly request tins. 

I must conclude to-day, but I will write soon again. 
Farewell. — Dismiss sad thoughts. 
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Teoel, Sept and Oct. 1834. 

I am glad on your account, dear Charlotte, of the cooler 
weather. I hope soon to receive more cheerful intelligence 
of your health. The cold bath, which I use in the morning, 
appears formidable to you, but it is not so bad as you think. 
The shock which the coldness of the water gives for a 
moment to the nerves is soon overcome, and a pleasant 
feeling of animation, with an agreeable warmth, is soon 
diffused over the frame. 

The circumstances which have befallen your friends, the 

St. family, are very trying. You had not told me 

whether the daughter had returned from her Italian tour. 
Perhaps she shortened it on her mother's account, that she 
herself might attend upon her. 

It has just occurred to me, that on the first of this month 
I have been accustomed to return from Nordemei. It may 
appear extraordinary to you, but it is literally true, that 
this is the first time in my life that I have remained 
here in Tegel for a whole year, which, with the exception 
of a few single days and nights, I have done during the past 
year. AVhen I was a child, my parents always spent the 
winter in town ; subsequently I did so myself. Afterwards 
came my journeys to the baths. So I have been every year 
absent for some months; and latterly certainly in the most 
beautiful season, July and August, when the richness of 
the foliage and the full power of summer over vegetation 
reach their highest point This time I have thoroughly 
enjoyed it. 
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October 17. 
I am very sorry that an erroneous newspaper report 
should have caused jou unnecessary anxiety. Do not> I 
pray, consider newspapers as sources of historical truth. 



October 29. 

Your letter of the 18th of this month has given me 
great pleasure. I thank you most heartily for ii It is 
very cheering that you have felt such a sudden change, 
and that the listlesnesss and depression of body and mind 
from which you have so long suffered, have left you. I am 
particularly glad that this improvement has been connected 
with something in reference to myself.* Continue to main- 
tain this cheerful disposition. You see by this incident 
how much the emotions of the soul depend upon the cor- 
poreal condition; — and we have also great power over the 
soul through acquired resolution. Think what pleasure 
you give me, and you will endeavour to do this. Think 
of me. 

FareweU. — Best assured of my sincere and unchangeable 
sympathy. H. 



* The alarming reports in regard to the state of hii hetlth had 
suddenly given place to more cheerfbl ones. — £d. 
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LETTER LIX. 

Tbqkl, Not. to Dec. 3, 1834. 

I write to you to-day with double pleasure, because I 
can perceive from your last letter that you are well and 
cheerful. You can afford me no greater gratification, dear 
Charlotte, and in no more agreeable manner make me aware 
of your feelings, than through the contents and the tone 
of your letters. The power of doing this depends in great 
measure upon external influences, but it is the work of the 
spirit to maintain cheerfulness as far as possible. He who 
strives to be cheerful, does not do so merely for the sake of 
of his own happiness; he really exercises a virtue. For 
serenity, even if there be a tinge of melancholy in it, dis- 
poses one to good influences, and gives strength to the 
spirit to impose more work on one*s self, and to do more for 
others. The maintenance of cheerfulness under unfavour- 
able circumstances also gives evidence of a contented un- 
assuming disposition, that has not its eyes always selfishly 
upon itself, considering what concerns it to be of greater 
importance than anything that relates to others. It is 
moreover a beautiful and pleasing spirit^ which lives as far 
possible in harmony with its destiny, brings to light every 
joy that remains, and understands how to accumulate and 
enjoy them. It is evident that here the morally beautiful 
and noble character conduces the most to happiness, and 
maintains the mind most securely in quiet and thoughtful 
activity. 

« « « « 

You ask me respecting Madame de Bamhagen, whose 
letters iinder the name of Bachel have been published by 

VOL. II. u 
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her husband. I knew a good deal of her when she was a 
very young girl, a few years before I went to the University 
of Gottingen. Whenever I went to Berlin subsequently, 
I saw her regularly. When I was in Paris also with my 
family she was there for many months, and scarcely a day 
passed in which we did not meet. She was much sought 
after, not merely on account of her amiable character, but 
because one could be certain never to see her without hear- 
ing something worth bringing away, the material for deep 
and earnest thought, or some happy lively idea. She was 
not what would be called a learned woman, although she 
was very well informed. She was indebted to herself for 
her spiritual cultivation. We cannot say that intercourse 
with men of genius contributed to this ; for, on the one 
hand, this intercourse did not occur early in her career, nor 
until she had formed her own opinions through her observa- 
tion of life; and on the other hand, her thoughts and even 
her feelings bore such indisputable marks of orig^inality, that 
it was impossible to believe that she was indebted to any fo- 
reign influence. She associated too with very uninteresting 
men. This arose from the accident of her external posi- 
tion. But as she possessed great liveliness, and was thrown 
much into company with the other sex, she avoided this 
association less carefully than most clever people would have 
done, and she had a peculiar talent for always discovering 
the brightest side. Each individual characteristic, as such, 
possessed an interest, for her, as she made it the object of 
her consideration, and was sure to find out some agreeable 
attribute. De Bamhagen passed in review every point of 
daily life, in connection with inward deep meditation. She 
created her own material for this from the vast variety 
of actual existences. Truth was especially a distinctive 
feature in her moral and intellectual being. She allowed no 
weak self-indulgence to induce her either to shelter herself 
from eventual blame or to shrink from the pain of a strict 
self-examination. She gave herself up to no self-deception, 
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no deceitful hopes, but sought for pure and naked truth, 
even if it were to herself bitter and unpalatable. 

I break off here, as I have just received your welcome 
letter. But why, dear Charlotte, will you continue to 
believe the newspapers, and give yourself and — pardon me 
— me also, so much unnecessary anxiety? I thought you 
were quite satisfied, and here you are again as uneasy as 
ever. My bodily state, upon the whole, is just now better, 
and I do not apprehend any illness, so that I do not think 
that I shall visit Nordemei or any other spa. You see how 
false newspaper reports are ! I am so fortunate as to know 
nothing of what people write about me. You will do me a 
great favour if you will not again allow yourself to be made 
uncomfortable by such reports. I entreat this most ear- 
nestly. 

With sincere sympathy, yours, H. 
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LETTER LX. 

Teobl, Dec. 1834 to 2d Jan. 1835. 

Here we are at the close of another year, dear Char- 
lotte. I may call it a happy one to me, rapidly as it has 
seemed to fly, since it has secured to me the pleasure of 
remaining here, and the hope of doing so for the future, 
undisturhed hy those tiresome journeys for bathing. The 
trembling of my hand is wonderfully recorered, but whether 
I may be stronger upon the whole I cannot say. Even this 
varies from day to day ; but its present state is a great 
relief from the former weakness. I should be wrong to 
complain of bodily sufferings ; — those which I experience 
are really very beiuuble, and demand but a moderate degree 
of patience and resignation. I ought to hare much more, 
and it may be ordained that I shall yet require more. I 
am never anxious about the future. Man is placed in this 
world to experience various trials, and to improve them for 
his soul*s well-being. We should ei\joy wiUi thankfulness 
the happiness and freedom from care that fall to our lot, 
but we should never demand them. You see that I am 
neither suffering now, nor under apprehension of doing 
so, mid that if any trial befJEd me, of which I have now no 
anticipation, I should possess strength of mind to bear it 
— I ask you again most earnestly not to yield to feelings of 
anxiety, equally ii^'urious to yourself and painful to me. 
Tlus is not merely a matter of inclination with me, still less 
of enpricc. Put I entertain the conviction that calm com- 
posure is a worthy manner of acquiescing in the: decrees of 
Providence, — nay more, that we are bound by duty to 
receive them thus. I must admit that we are not always 
masters of our disposition ; — but we can struggle, — and an 
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object earnestly sought for is half obtained. — You ask me 
to tell you of some one to whom you can refer when any 
report makes you uneasy. It is yery painful to me to be 
obliged to refuse you anything, and you must pardon me 
when I say that I can by no means comply with your re- 
quest. Scarcely anything would be so objectionable to me 
as a correspondence respecting my health with any one but 
myself, whether with or without my knowledge. If I were 
actually ill, the mere thought would add to my sufferings. 
If you wish to oblige me, I must request you neyer again to 
allude to this wish of yours. You shall never be without 
tidings of me. Really it would be a very superfluous con- 
trivance. You know that you may freely write to me any 
day and hour. If you receive a report that disturbs you, 
ask me about its truth. I will answer directly, though the 
letter may be necessarily short If I could not myself write, 
I would dictate, and I suppose a letter from me, though not 
in my own hand, would give you more pleasure than one 
from a stranger. 

I must have lefl the subject of Madame de Bamhagen 
before I had finished what I had to say. After her death 
her husband printed a volume of her letters, merely as a 
gift to friends and relations. This edition is in the pos- 
session of those only to whom it was presented, But sub- 
sequently Bamhagen prepared an enlavged edition in three 
volumes, which was generally sold. I doubt if you would 
be able to obtain this. But I scarcely think you would have 
the patience to read the three volumes. Very much would 
please and interest, nay captivate you, but with the whole, 
so far as I know you, you would hardly agree. In one 
point you quite sympathize : De Bamhagen really idolised 
Goethe ; — there was no greatness nor beauty she did not 
find in him. You love and admire him also, although you 
entertain some prejudices against him, which in my opinion 
you carry too far. It makes a difierence, however, that 
she knew Goethe personally, so that she would not find 

u2 
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an impartial judgment very easy. It is a question with me 
whether you would he satisfied with the kind of religious 
sentiment that pervades her letters : I rather think not. — 
De Bamhagen writes very much of herself, and has certainly 
a sharp and dogmatical manner when speaking of others. 
This we may with justice blame in her, although those who 
wish that the peculiar characteristics of every one should 
be openly discussed, would enjoy the book on this account. 
But she rather relates facts, compares thoughts, and ex- 
presses emotions, than pronounces sentence upon the actions 
and characters of others. When she does this, I can agree 
with her still less than in her other opinions. She was ori- 
ginally a Jewess, and was converted to Christianity shortly 
before her marriage. Her husband, who was much younger 
than she, was at the time of his marriage ambassador at 
Garlsruhd from our Courts and lived afterwards at Berlin, 
where he still residea He is entirely occupied in literary 
pursuits, and will be remembered amongst the most dis- 
tinguished authors of the day. But he is very delicate, and 
I now scarcely ever see him. 

You say that some one did you the honour, as you call 
it, to compare you to Rachel, but that you lay no claim 
to the honour, and cannot find the slightest resemblaaoe. 
I am of the same opinion, and I am convinced that it is 
merely an unfounded imagination. Two persons may have 
in common with each other general characteristicfl^ as 
honesty, truthfulness, love of meditation, kc; but each of 
these qualities may exist in different degrees, and in point 
of fact there may be really no resemblance. This was re- 
markably the case with De Bamhagen. For though some 
might admire her, and others, on the contrary, blame her, 
all must agree in thinking her thoroughly original She 
certainly resembled herself alone, and I do not think any 
one could be mentioned who was really like her. This is 
no eulogium ; — it is only the expression of a simple troth; 
you will find it so if you read her letters. A great number 
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of persons are mentioned in them, some with the full names, 
and others with only the initials. The interest is naturally 
very much increased by an acquaintance with these persons, 
but it does not, properly speaking, depend upon this, as 
general remarks, reasonings, and expressions of feeling are 
united to the personal observations. She is certainly liable 
to one reproach, that of conferring more praise on some 
persons, than on others who could more justly lay claim to 
it. But this can scarcely be called flattery, since they were 
people from whom she had received nothing and could ex- 
pect nothing. However erroneous in such cases her judgment 
and opinions were, the mistake, striking as it was to others, 
was to her evident truth : the individuals appeared to her 
such as she represented them. 



December 29. 

As I do not wish to delay my letter, I can merely thank 
you for yours: I must postpone answering it to another 
time. You know I like letters suggestive of reflection, — 
and this is one of that kind. Your friend Theresa has un- 
dertaken a really formidable journey, but if she has the 
happiness of seeing her mother safe, it will afibrd her joy 
for the present, and agreeable recollections in the time to 
come. 

You mention the storm on St Sylvester's eve last year, 
from which jou prognosticated evil. I have little faith in 
such signs ; but I wish, for the general tranquillity, that this 
year the night may be calmer. You have certainly expe- 
rienced during the year that is just closing, much sorrow, 
disappointment and trouble. May a good Providence richly 
recompense you during the coming year, with health, peace, 
and cheerfulness! You may calcukte with certainty upon 
the continuance of my sentiments towards you. — Yours, 

H. 
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I have been much interested, dear Charlotte, in what you 
say in your last letter respecting self-knowledge and self- 
deception. But I do not think that I am quite of your 
opinion. I consider self-knowledge difficult of attainment^ 
and but seldom thoroughly acquiied, whilst self-deception 
is easy and of frequent occurrence. Some may succeed iu 
gaining the object; so I will not dispute the point with you, 
when you think you judge yourself correctly. I could not 
assert the same of myself with equal confidence. At first 
sight it appears more easy to know one's self than others, 
for a man knows his own feelings, whilst he can only per- 
ceive the actions of others, of which he cannot know the real 
motive ; so that from this difierent manner of proceeding, 
he becomes liable to a double error. But the judge should 
remain separate from the one on whom judgment is passed, 
and ought, under all circumstances, to maiiitain a strict 
impartiality and a calm self-possession. He will not neces- 
sarily be bribed by the subject of his judgment^ or be made 
distrustful of him. In self-examination we are exposed to 
all these dangers. We are as much inclined to attribute 
to ourselves faults, or to exaggerate them, as the contrary. 
We judge ourselves unequally too at difierent times. The 
oft-repeated error does not always arise from want of the 
love of truth, or from self-conceit ; for with the purest in- 
tentions and the most upright design, error creeps into 
every purpose and feeling. The case does not appear to 
me so simple that, as you say, false judgment is only to 
be apprehended through vanity. Vanity itself is of such 
a manifold nature, that perhaps there is no one who would 
venture to call himself free from it. He may be free in 
respect to this or that thing, but not in regard to alL 
Single actions and their motives may be sooner appreciated. 
The more the judgment of ourselves depends upon a suc- 
cession of actions and the whole character, so much the 
less certain will it be. Hence autobiographies are only 
really instructive when they contain a great number of facts 
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on which to form the judgment. Self-reflection may easily 
be led astray. 

In your letter sent on the 24th of January I have had 
the pleasure of reading again something written in a really 
cheerful mood. You know that I rejoice from my sincere 
sjrmpathy with you; but I like better to see the tempera- 
ment that always receives joyful events with cheerfulness 
and distressing ones with calmness and self-possession. At 
any rate this is in every case more productive of happiness 
to the individual 

May the months that follow this flow peacefully for you, 
and may no painful events disturb your present happy 
frame of mind! Maintain your cheerfulness! Fare you 
well. — With unchangeable sympathy, yours, H. 



[Sent Febroaiy 2, 1835.] 
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LETTER LXI. 

TsGBL, Febnuuy 1885. 

I finished my last letter with congratulations upon joor 
cheerful mood, and I begin this with the same subject As 
the year has begun so well, may it also close happily! Much 
is gained by a good omen, and superstition itself is useful 
if it strengthen confidence; for with the exception of real 
misfortunes, and of events of great importance, most things 
take their complexion from the state of the mind and feel- 
ing. A spirit which generally maintains cheerfulness is al- 
ways beautiful to contemplate, because it is ever contented 
and unassuming. I do not of course speak of the content- 
ment arising from thoughtlessness and levity. Levify some- 
times assumes the aspect of cheerfulness; but this beauti- 
ful word shall be used by us only in its noblest sense. True 
cheerfulness arises from the calm and peaceful enlighten- 
ment of the spirit and the thoughts, or the consdousnen 
of a joyful emotion really worthy of a human being. Cheer- 
fulness can hardly be commanded in a moral point of view, 
and yet it is the crown of all moraliQr; for the performance 
of duty is not the extreme point of morality, but rather 
only its indispensable groundwork. The highest character 
is that which, whilst morally correct, is bmlt up in rsTerence 
for everything holy, in noble opposition to all that is im- 
pure and unbecoming, and in deep and nncere love for the 
good and true. In such a character cheerfulness predo- 
minates, and even when oppressed for a time by real sorrow, 
still remains, though under a different aspect and combined 
with melancholy. So it is equally a blessing and a source 
of improvement. No one knows better than I that the 
happy aspect of men and things around us contributes to 
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the cheerful tone of our own minds. I quite approve of the 
plan you pursue for this end, and wish most sincerely that 
it may succeed; and I must ask you to report its progress 
to me in some detail. 

« ♦ « « 

It appears as if we might look upon the winter as already 
ended. Such mild winters as the present one have fewer 
charms for the eye, and do not secure the enjoyments pro- 
per to winter; but they are, which is more important, 
better suited to human infirmities. The cold that almost 
engenders torpidity has certainly something formidable to 
the imagination, and even to the feelings, not to mention 
the distress which a severe winter produces amongst the 
poorer classes, and which cannot be entirely removed by 
the assistance of the rich, as even in opulent families the 
difference between a mild and a severe winter is sometimes 
very sensibly felt. 



February 27. 
I am in receipt of your letter of the 18tb, for which I 
thank you very much. I am rejoiced that you continue 
well and happy. Farewell to-day ! When my next letter 
goes, the first leaves of spring will have begun to burst 
forth. — With unchangeable sympathy, yours, H. 
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LETTER LXII. 

TsoEL, March 18S6. 

I always hear through jou, dear Charlotte, what is said 
of me in the papers. This time it was only truth as &r as 
my health is concerned. Up to this time the eztraordinaiy 
winter has not affected me in the least, althougli it is 
considered unhealthy. 

How people do mention me in the papers without the 
slightest occasion! It really appears like private tittle- 
tattle about public affairs, for one can hardly have the 
simplicity to suppose that it arises from real interest. It 
is the mania for any and every kind of news. I remem- 
ber that my first impulse was to be offended by such public 
allusions. Whilst I was at Gottingen, a lady wrote to me, 
with whom I kept up a correspondence : now I write often 
to her, but a time will come when she will read of me only 
in the newspapers. It occurred to me even at that time as 
something strange and incredible that my name should be 
mentioned in the papers. Then private rektions were not 
meddled with so generally: public events attracted more 
interest. 

If you have read only four volumes of Goethe's Posthu- 
mous Works, you have eleven still to read, fifteen new 
volumes have appeared since his death, which completes the 
full edition of forty.. But I recommend you to read the 
continuation of his Life : it is charming and interesting in 
itself, and contains, besides, the history of the time when 
Ewald was often with him at Offenbach; so that this period 
will possess a double interest for you, smoe you have often 
heard Ewald speak of that period, and your remembrance 
of every conversation will blend with Goethe*s deseripiioiit. 
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As he entitles the account of his life " Truth and Poetry," 
he may possibly have allowed himself great licence. I do 
not think that the posthumous writings contain much that 
would be of use or of interest to you. I cannot recom- 
mend to you those treating on Optics and Natural History: 
you will not derive either present pleasure or future ad- 
vantage from their perusal 

You will perhaps have seen mentioned in the papers a 
book entitled " Goethe's Correspondence with a Child." If 
it should fall into your hands I recommend you to read it. 
You will find much amusement in it, and you will not fail to 
perceive that the authoress is distinguished by wit and 
talent. She is the widow of the poet Achim von Arnim, and 
granddaughter of the authoress ^ladame de Laroche; her 
mother was the De Brentano mentioned so frequently in 
Goethe's Life^ who left several children. Madame Amim's 
husband possessed property in the neighbourhood of Berlin, 
and she still lives there. In early youth she was much at 
Frankfort on the Maine with Goethe's mother, who appears 
to have been very fond of her. Thence arose her intercourse 
with Goethe himself, which was at first only by letters, but 
afterwards became personal. She has printed only two 
volumes of correspondence, partly with Goethe and partly 
with his mother, and one volume of a diary. The principal 
theme is her passionate attachment to Goethe. Besides this, 
they contain relations of her own and of others' experiences, 
reflections, and reasonings. These volumes contain but thirty 
letters of Goethe's, pf which some occupy only a few lines. 
They give full evidence of Bettina's really rare mind and 
of her remarkable originality. The correspondence was 
carried on in the years 1807-8, when the authoress was not 
a child, but still quite young though grown up. Altogether 
the book has made a noise, and found many to approve, 
although the really beautiful and ingenious passages are 
mixed with others which from their extreme vivacity of 
expression may offend. It is to be regretted that with such 

VOL. II. X 
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real originality so many traits of a whimsical nature should 
exist. The book contains some interesting details respect- 
ing Goethe's mother. She does not appear to have been 
remarkable for genius; but her liveliness, her desire for 
society and even for pleasure, and especially a certain 
tone of originality, may have had their influence upon her 
son. Madame Amim's book gives some very lively letters 
of hers. One part of the work is highly interesting, from 
the depth of feeling it displays, and that is an account of the 
death of a Mad?.® de GUnderrode, of whom you must have 
heard. She committed suicide, an unhappy passion having 
led her to this fatal act. 



March 28. 
(Eleven days brfore William von JIumbcidts deaih,^ 

I received on the 23d your letter of the Idth^ dear 
Charlotte, but I have not yet read the whole of it^ as mj 
eyes arc not to be trusted, and other oocupationa have 
intervened. With unchangeable and sincere sympathy, 
yours, H. 

{Received April 4, 1835.) 



The 8th of April came, and brought me the intelli- 
gence, in an tmknown hand, dated the 4th of April, of 
" an illness now passing away," worded so as to spare 
my feelings as much as possible. The day that I re- 
ceived this intelligence in the unknown hand, v?as the 
day of the death of Wiluam von Humboldt. 

A. DB H. 



REMARKS AND ADDITIONS. 



Letter III.— (Vol. I., p. 31.) 

Between the years 1814 and 1820 those public events oc- 
curred which are now matters of history, and William von 
Humboldt's life and labours were then devoted to the State. 
At this time I could not expect long letters, but I was con- 
tinually receiving tokens of remembrance and intelligence 
respecting my property and my own affairs; indeed I found 
the most affecting proofs of friendly sympathy in the public 
prints. 

Although I received few letters and those short ones, I 
ought not to have refrained from writing long letters my- 
self. Yet at first I wrote seldom; for how could I summon 
courage to trouble with my scribbling a statesman burdened 
with the most important business, the arrangement of which 
was of the greatest consequence ? This may account for 
my long silence. 

The retirement of William von Humboldt from the 
ministry in 1819 ¥ras a public event, much! spoken of and 
well known to me. Silent and still trusting, I waited to see 
what turn affairs would take for me. At length two short 
letters, the third and fourth, appeared immediately after 
each other. They brought joy and life into my existence. 
The correspondence was then fixed, settled, and determined; 
— it now suffered no break nor interruption, and through it 
an inexhaustible source of exalted joy and spiritual elevation 
was opened to me. 
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Letteb VII.— (Vol. L, p. 38.) 

The request contained in this letter alarmed me upon 
more than one account, although I wished to comply with 
it. My reply was as follows (according to a copy which I 
retained) : — " The wish which you express in your last 
letter to me, my highly honoured friend, is a new proof of 
your very kind sympathy, which I feel and acknowledge 
most thankfully, and I have a deep sense of the obligatioii 
under which I lie to comply with your request But at the 
same time I confess that I am somewhat alarmed when I 
consider the difficulties and perplexities that oppose me. In 
the first place, permit me to make this objection : How ahall 
I find courage to present my life with its occurrences, which, 
however important they may be to me, must appear very 
insignificant in your eyes, accustomed as you are to con- 
template the world, life, events, and men, on a large scale. 
Besides, time has dimmed my memory of many things;-— 
others are yet more deeply sunk in the obscurity of the 
past» and this will render such an attempt very difficult. 
I acknowledge thankfully the friendly and flattering com- 
mendation of my writing, but I see at the same time that 
it ought to encourage me. I answer immediately, as you 
requested me, in order to give you honestly my first im- 
pression of your request Assure yourself, dearest and hest 
friend, that I will consider of it in every point of Tiew. 
Shall I bo able to conquer my native timidity, which makes 
me shrink back ashamed) I wish and hope to be able to 
do so, as my life, in its most intricate situations and re- 
lations, SB well as the working of my soul, might be known, 
perceived, and understood by you, by the relation of the 
simplest truth. Pardon me that I once more, and otdy 
once, recur to your much too kind commendation of my 
writing. It is great, infinite kindness, I know, and not 
a jesti although it may perhaps bear the semblance of 
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one; for whose pen has a charm like yours? I have never 
made any pretensions to fine writing; indeed I have rather 
guarded myself against the attempt, for I think that it is 
attended with much danger to the character. I wrote a 
good deal, earlier than most women, partly from obligation 
and partly from inclination. At first I thought that I ought 
to express myself in writing exactly as I did in speaking; — 
this was a necessary expression of my character, which 
abhors all falsehood and deceit. Then I was careful to avoid 
exaggeration, which was always repulsive to me. Thus the 
expression of my feelings remained simple and natural; — 
the more so that I utterly despise all artificialness and 
pomposity. As I was obliged, earlier than is generally the 
case, to be occupied with business matters, this clearness 
of statement became essentially necessary to me. In this 
way I perhaps gained more facility in writing than I should 
have done but for this necessity. I became fond of this sort 
of occupation for my own improvement, and wrote much 
for myself. How could I foresee that this habit would pave 
the way, at a later period, for a nearer communion with 
the dear object of many years affectionate veneration ! In 
what I here say you will perceive my entire readiness to 
obey you. But I repeat the request that you will grant 
me a few days for deliberation. After that I will frankly 
tell you the result 

" Permit me, however, to object to one point. To use 
the third person in what I write to you alone would lay me 
under great restraint My fortunes as well as my character 
have had their origin within my mind, and have re-acted 
upon it Many thousand women, had they experienced what 
I have done, would have worked out a far different destiny. 
This individuality ruling over us, seems to blend with the 
eternal decrees of fate. We can act only as we do act; much 
that is done by others, even if we do not blame it, our 
inner mind condemns as incompatible with our own feelings. 
Such events can only be spoken of with the deepest confi- 

x2 
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dence^ and the plainest, I might ahnost saj the simplest truth. 
The semblance or outside show is quite indifferent to the 
fully-tried mature spirit, which cherishes a tearful experience 
as a sanctuary inclosed in the bosom. But it reposes itself in 
faith upon All-wise and Eternal love. To a friend of youth, 
too, long and sincerely loved, it can and will lay itself open, 
— and to such alone ! Why then a strange^ artificial, re- 
strictive form? I make this objection because it is natural, 
and I write for you alone, I have often been asked to write 
an account of my own life, or to authorize another and give 
him the materials; but I have always rejected the idea. 
After experiencing unusual fatalities we are enabled to con- 
sider them only in their salutary effects, to look upon them 
with reverence as the appointments of a higher Providence, 
and even to regard them with thankfulness. At the end of 
our course, of how little consequence is it what we have suf- 
fered ! how infinitely important the results to ourselves ! If I 
should be worthy of your sympathy, and participate in your 
infiuence so rich in blessing, I should not wish anything to 
have been different. Nevertheless, it is natural that I should 
be affected at the reminiscence of a painful past, and on this 
account I cannot give you a decided answer. You already 
know from my earlier letters that my experience has not 
been a common one. Many images have grown fi&int and 
indistinct; I could not call them back again, nay I dare not; 
it would destroy me if I lingered too long on the dark and 
gloomy passages of my life. You appear to have made these 
objections yourself, and you know better than I can tell jou, 
that one whose experience has been extensive, and who has 
known great sorrow, honours it in silence, and has neither 
the power nor the will to speak of it ; whilst he who nei- 
ther knowB nor understands sorrow makes it his perpetual 
subject. I wait your answer with confidence; — and I have a 
right to do so, for you certainly will not blame mj timid 
objections, and you will be lenient to my weakness, whilst 
JOU are fuUy aware that it is my wish and will to obey you. 
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Perhaps I may remit you, sooner than you expect, some 
sheets as an experiment. 



Letter IX. — (Vol. I., p. 45.) 

In my answers to the repeated questions of my friend 
respecting the books and writing with which I was princi- 
pally occupied, even in childhood, I could not be so diffuse 
as I should have been, had time permitted. So I ventured 
to send first some sheets for inspection which had been 
addressed to a friend of my own sex, but were not quite 
completed; — they alluded to these subjects. In these pages 
were my comments upon Goethe and many of his works. 
It was a confidential, friendly criticism, which was perfectly 
unprejudiced, and would never have been expressed had I 
known or even conjectured in what close intimacy the two 
men were. Amongst others, I dwelt upon the noble Frede- 
rica in Sesenheim, with whose affections Goethe sported so 
cruelly, amusing himself at the expense of the happiness 
of her whole life, and — never thought of her again ! How- 
ever beautifully he relates this in his " Truth and Poetry," 
it will never be read by women without painful sympathy, 
— the more so, that it is sadly evident afterwards that it 
was not " Poetry " but " Truth," as the unhappy results of 
this acquaintance were unsparingly made public. In this 
little essay, I alluded to my dear, tender-hearted friend 
(without mentioning bis name) as a much greater man than 
Goethe; — I contrasted his lofty sentiments with Goethe*s 
restless petulance. The ninth letter was an answer to this 
composition. 

Letters X. XL XIL, <fec.— (Vol. L, p. 50, €t ieq) 

It is well known how sacred William ron Humboldt 
held the remembrances and the genios of youth. This is 
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expressed in many of his sonnets as well as in his letters. 
His brother, in the preface to the " Collected Works " of 
the deceased, calls those deeply-felt poems " the journal in 
which a noble life, full of emotion, is reflected." The son- 
nets could not well have been more beautifully and more 
appropriately designated. 

The great kindness, and even pleasure, with which every 
portion of the narrative of my life was received, was rich 
reward for the labour and the time it cost me. If it were 
not an occurrence so rare, and at the same time so charac- 
teristic, to perceive a man who on all sides and in every 
direction led so active and usefid a life, following with such 
lively interest the development of the character of a child 
in the quiet, simple, country life of the middle classes, I 
neither could nor should have communicated anything of 
the sort that is mentioned in pages 94, 108, 145, and the 
following. At first I was inclined to believe, that a man 
who, from birth and cultivation, had always moved in the 
first circles, in literary, artistic, and aesthetic associations 
and occupations, wished for once to become acquainted, from 
a simple, true, and natural narrative, with the inner do- 
mestic life of a circle so far removed from his own. How 
grateful was I when I became convinced of the benevolent 
interest in myself I I could not yet conceive that it arose 
entirely from sympathy, whilst I was contented to think 
that not every one would find pleasure in dwelling on such 
a narrative. So I wrote, in truth, only from obedience, and 
was richly rewarded for it, — first by the kind reception and 
high estimation, and yet more by the indubitable conviction 
that it afforded pure joy to the simple, truly ^"*n an being. 
This joy was now infinitely heightened by his benignant 
sympathy with myself, whose unchangeable sentiments had 
been truly devoted to him through a long life from early 
youth. The reader who dwells upon these letters and the 
notes, will consider in such a point of view the oommoni- 
cation of many passages, which blessed the receiver, and 
displayed yet more clearly the rich soul of the writer. 
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Letter XVII.— (Vol. I., p. 74.) 

Some explanation may be necessary respecting the ob- 
scure allusions contained in this letter. I am certainly 
not in a position to solve the problem, — I can only relate 
the mysterious event which so much interested William von 
Humboldt. 

It appeared quite indisputable, that there was in con- 
nection with my father something mysterious, — ^yes, even 
belonging to the invisible world, and never satisfactorily ex- 
plained although carefully investigated. He was himself 
perfectly conscious of it. Without being either elated or 
depressed, he spoke of it; related with seriousness many 
events in different periods of his life, without firm belief, 
without fear, but also without a scornful, incredulous re- 
jection. He was accustomed to say — '' No one has jet 
penetrated and recognised the connection between the seen 
and the imseen worlds." 

There were fewer manifestations through the sense of 
sight than through that of hearing. Loud, even noisy move- 
ments were heard in the rooms occupied or occasionally used 
by him, — often as soon as he had left them — never daring 
his presence. These noises were like those that he himself 
made in the usual employments of his literary life : rostling 
of books, manuscripts, and papers, moving of tables, draw- 
ing forward of chairs, walking backwards and forwards, 
sometimes slowly, sometimes more rapidly — everything ex- 
actly the same, only louder than was usual with my father; 
so that my mother and we children in a lower room thought 
that he was in the house. He was accustomed, when the 
weather permitted, to go out for an hour before dinner 
either on foot or on horseback. It was his habit then to 
lock his study and to put the key in his pocket At these 
times the noises were the loudest. Very often when he 
came to table he was serious, somewhat dull and silent, ate 
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little or not at all. At another time he would relate, calmly 
enough, yet often with a clouded brow, that when he took 
the key and was going to unlock the door, it appeared as if 
the invisible sharer of the room would jump up with a noise 
as if surprised, and throwing about the chairs hasten into 
the adjoining room, which was however always bolted on 
both sides. Very often it appeared as if he could not help 
believing that some one was in his study and moving his 
papers about. But he went in, found all unchanged, just 
as he had left them, books, papers, pens, ^. all in their 
wonted places, and the chair at the table at which he was 
accustomed to write, undisturbed. My motiier, who was in 
the habit of attending to many household occupations in an 
adjoining room in the same passage on tiie same floor, said 
sometimes to her children — ** Grod forgive me, — I believe 
your father is double !" What very much lessened the fear- 
fulness of this was that the nights and afternoons were quiet. 
In the mornings, and particularly about noon, these noises 
occurred for more than a year; they were perceived also by 
visitors. It was really disheartening that not merely all 
investigations were unsatisfactory, bat that no deeper mean- 
ing was ever discovered in them. They were neither omens 
norvmmings — ^neither elevating nor consoling; eveiything 
appeared like the sport of evil spirits^ who wished only to 
excite fear and horror. Here, however, habit exercised her 
right: we at last became accustomed to these secret invisible 
agencies, and as they never did us any harm, we soon almost 
forgot them. ^VTlatever inquiries and investigations were 
undertaken, no satisfactory explanation could be attained. 
All these haunting noises ceased at my mother's death, whidi 
occurred soon after, so that they might have been aog^ariiet 
of that event. 
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Letter XX.— (Vol. I., p. 88.) 

The remark of mine, which gave rise to the answer — 
" It is perfectly true that my lot in life is a very happy 
one," <kc., — was certainly made by me only with joy and 
thankfulness, although it was not till afterwards that I be- 
came acquainted with all the circumstances of his private life. 
Where could be found such a union of the elements of true 
happiness? First the rich, manifold gifts of the spirit, the 
universal recognition of their influence and effect; then family 
connections such as rarely exist; the agreeable proximity of 
two brothers, who had been separated for many years, who 
enjoyed equal privileges in every way; completely blessed 
in a wife and companion for life, who shared all his wishes, 
and who could follow and enter into all hb lofty ideas; all 
external circumstances in harmony; the intimate commu- 
nion with Schiller; undisturbed, strong health for a long 
period ; and, amongst all the other favours of fortune, that 
which belongs not to the last or least portion of life — the 
privilege of living according to his inclination at beautiful 
Tegel, in his favourite study — certainly a rare, delightful 
spectacle ! 



Letteb XXIL— (Vol. I., p. 96.) 

The reference made to dreams partaking of the nature 
of animal magnetism, may here require some words (if not 
explanatory yet making the point somewhat clearer), re- 
specting a strange or at any rate a rare physiological ten- 
dency of mind, as such a one has become known to me 
from repeated, never-varying accounts, without, however, 
my having received or being able to give any explanation. 

My father had a violent and lingering illness when I was 
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very joung. Contrary to the expectations of the physiciAiis, 
he was saved by a serere operation, which was performed 
by a very skilful surgeon who had been called in. After 
the subsequent complete cure of my &ther, this surgeon 
was loved and hon^^iired by all of ns as a valued benefactor, 
and both the families became very intimate, — the more so 
that the different members, young and old, were about the 
same age. Next spring, our first visit to the neighbouriiig 
town was to Dr. M.'s. This little merry excursion was a 
real holiday for all of us. At the stopping of the carriage, 
in descending from it at the entrance into the hall, my 
father became grave and perplexed — still more so upon 
entering the sitting-room. Dr. M.'s house was old, and full 
of angles in which it was difficult to find one's way, and a 
concealed passage led into a small garden, called by the 
children the labyrinth. After the first reception, the visitors 
were shown to their rooms. Then the guest took hb host 
by the arm, with the wordst, ^ Now / will kad you^ In 
silence he brought him first to the dining-room, then through 
every comer of the house, describing each room and cham- 
ber before entering it; and last of all he recognised the 
concealed passage to the garden. He knew every piece of 
furniture in this house almost more correctly than those in 
his own, and gave to the astonished company the following 
explanation : — that during his severe illness of three months^ 
every fevered slumber brought him to this house; he had been 
so often and staid so long in every one of these roomily that 
he knew them all perfectly. But as he had never previously 
beheld the scene of his dreams^ there could be no remem- 
brance of it to arise again in the side fancy; so he had 
considered them as entirely fanciful, diseased visions, without 
thinking any more on the subject One may imagine his 
astonishment at the stopping of the carriage and the fint 
sight of the house, increasing more and more as his visioiis 
became realized! 
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He was wont to dwell upon this extraordinary phenome- 
non of his inward powers of vision, and related this expe- 
rience with such uniform exactitude, that I am able to 
repeat it with equal faithfulness. These wonderful events, 
which had such strong interest for William von Humboldt ^ 
and which he attributed to animal magnetism, never received 
any further explanation. Who could wish for himself such 
an inward power? Zschokke, in his review of himself, men- 
tions a similar instance of power of vision, yet at the same 
time very different, as it concerned the adventures and even 
the secrets of others. 

An answer to the conclusion of the last letter is not 
amongst my papers ; but some fragments which can belong 
to it alone, may, as they are characteristic, find here a se- 
parate place : — 

'' Where can I find words to express the total impression 
which the conclusion of your very kind letter has made 
upon me? Astonishment, wonder, shame and joy, and even 
a species of fear, but above all, deeply-felt gratitude to you 
for your constant benevolent care and sympathy, and for 
your estimation cf me, so much outweighing my unimpor- 
tant worth, which is so deeply moving to me. What a rich 
recompense for much bitter sorrow!** 



'* If there is light in my soul, it has been kindled by you, 
and thus become my own. If I now gave up what enriches, 
quickens, animates, and blesses me, how poor, how dead, 
how lifeless I should become!** 



" Shall we — ought we — women to give out the treasure of 
our inner selves, the greater or less abundance of our souls? 
shidl it not rather animate and warm ourselves alone?*' 
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" To you, yes to you, my highly honoured, adored Mend ! 
might my whole mind be displayed, and to you dJUnvt^ that 
by you it may be understood, comforted, instructed, adyised, 
and directed aright The unlimited confidence with which 
I always can and do speak to you without any fear, often 
surprises myself, and appears wonderful, considering the 
awe with which I am ever filled. What have you done to 
infuse this feeling into me?** 



" I never could resolve upon thus putting myself forward : 
there is a boldness in it which is quite denied to me. How 
thankful I feel, how honourable it would be for me to stand 
publicly under your protection (oh I I have long wished it, 
and yet have remained silent) ; but certainly this diffident 
timidity is innate, and fortune has only increased it At 
the same time, it may be that what unfolds itself before the 
sunny ray of happiness can bear observation however bold, 
whilst that which is opened in the concealment of the dark 
shade is frightened, as it were, and fades away." 



'' It appears to me in general as if women required the 
protecting shade of concealment For when we leave it» 
there arc unnumbered sharp darts directed against us, which 
do not fail of their aim. No, never should I find the oouiage 
to do so, though I am penetrated with gratitude for jour 
goodness. No comparison can be drawn between Theresa 
Huber and myself. She was a daughter of Heyne, and the 
wife of both Forster and Huber : unusual powers were com* 
bined in her with the richest fancy; but what have I?** 



^ But as we have arrived at this point I am willing to 
confess to you — although, upon the whole, a sacred as well 
as delicate feeling rather enjoins silence towards yon — that 
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I should acknowledge it as a high favour of Heaven, if in 
my later years — should this hard lot await me — I could be 
again released from the necessity of labour. Yet this would 
need to be brought about in such a way as would accord 
with my whole character, for, as you very kindly remark, 
that which might be acceptable to others would not be in 
all respects suitable for me. On this account I shall always 
lament that the Duke of Brunswick, who was so kindly 
disposed towards me, fell so early at Waterloo : had he lived 
longer, my losses would have been compensated through 
his justice, and by that means an old age without anxious 
care secured to me !" 



** But I must not and will not remonstrate against the 
dispensations of Providence. It was necessary that every- 
thing should happen as it did, and that nothing should be 
omitted that I might atttain that which fate — or let me 
speak in my own way, which Providence — had prepared for 
me: communion with you, my beloved, luy adored friend, 
and participation in your friendship, and your influence 
upon my character in all ita developments." 



" In fact I am still in the enjoyment of noble and rich 
blessings, of which many wealthy women stand in need, — 
blessings retained in the midst of his impoverishment by 
one who has lost his former prosperity, and unknown to 
him who has grown up in poverty, bccau^ he is accustomed 
to see in riches the only secure and inexliaustible source of 
happiness. I have chosen a fatiguing occupation, but it is 
allied both to art and nature. I gain inde|)endence by 
cflort and industry amid free nature and in unnoticed soli- 
tude, and thin answers all my desires. I have secured and 
still retain an apartment for my leisure hours, and thither 
I fly when mj daily returning labour oppresses me too 
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heavily. The more important portion of mj occupation 
claims all mj thoughts, cares, and arrangements; but the 
mcchauical part of it, which, though less, is happily not 
awanting, leaves the spirit free, and then, left to mjsel^ I 
recall in the depths of my soul the thoughts contained in 
your last letter, and acknowledge with the wannest gra- 
titude how they aim at bestowing the valuable gifts of con- 
solation and sympathy, raising me above life and its concerns, 
and conducting me to the height from which you yourself 
contemplate both." 
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of the aim and duuraoter of this odebrated work ^— 

** A work of profound soienoe, maiked with great aeoteneM of naaon- 
ing, and conspicuous for the hifl^iest attributes of intflQeotoalpoirar. It 
comprehends Mathxkatiob, AflTBOiroinr, P htmc b, and Csxieibtez;- 
or the scienoes of InoryoiUe Bodies ; and Pkibzoioot, and Booeax 
Fhtbios, or the scienoes of Oryamie Bodisa. 

" Under the head of Social Phtbiob the author tieata of the menl 
structure of human societies, of the fundamental oatoral law of the de- 
Teioppent of the human species, and of the pi qpss s of cifilb^ This 
last Section is subdiyided into three heads--the Thsologioal Spooh, 
the MsTAPHTSiCAi. Epoch, and the Pobititx Epoch— the first of these 
embracing Fbtichish, Poltthxisk, and Movothxibic.*' 

Beferrinff to the Astrooomioal part of the work, the Beriewer aaji, 
"We could hare wished to place Wore our readers some speeimeoa of 
our author^s manner of treating these dtiBeuIt and dmntj infaR 
topics— of his simple, yet poweroil eloqu m ee of Ida en thusia s tie 1 
ration of intellectual superioritj— <if his aocnraoj as an historian, his 
honestj as a judge, and of his absolute freedom from all penonal and 
national fiselings. .... The philosoi^ier who haa gnmn hoaiy in tibe 
serrioe of sdeoce longs for the adTantage of audi an historian to record 
his labours, and of sodi an arbiter to appreciate their Tdne.** - 
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UifiPOEM, IN Post 8vo, Cloth. 



No. XXI. 
Catholic Union : Essays towards a Church of the Euture, as 
the Organization of Philanthropy. By FRANCIS WTLLLOI 
NEWMAN. Zs.ed. 

No.xxn. 

Tlie Sphere and Duties of €oTernmeut. Translated from the 
German of BARON WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT. By 
JOSEPH COULTHARD, Jim. 

[ Jf> ike Preu. 



CHAPMAN'S 

ITikarg fax t|e ^^jjle. 

Un if army in Post 8w, Ornamented Paper Cover. 

I. 
Skeff hes tf Enrtpean Capitals. By WILLDLM WARE, Author 

of ' Zenobia ; or, Letters firom Palmyra,* ' Aurelian,' etc. li. P. 6d. 
n. 
Literatnre and Life. Lectuxes by £. P. WHIPPLE, Author of 
* Essaya and Benewi.' 1#. P. 6d. 

m. 
tepresentatiTe len. Lectures by R. W. EMERSON. 2«. P. 6d, 

IV. 

The Fifth Edition of 
The Sonit its Sorrows and its Aspirations. An Essay 

towards the Natural Historv of the Soul as the true Basis of Theo- 
logy. By FRANCIS >MLLIAM NE>\'MAN, formeriy FeUow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 2s. T.ed. 

** The spirit throogboot hss oar wanD« I books that aw ooldfydsbontcd in its de- 
Mt wrwpmthj. It oraitaiiw more of tiM I fsnes. The diann ct the voloms is the 
genimiem of ChristiMdty tluui half tbo 1 tons offaithfUacss sod sii^ 
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bremtliM— the eridencM whidi it aflbrdt 
in ererj page, of being dnwn direct from 
thefounUinsofoonTiction.'' '^ 
Beview. 
** We hare leldom met with eo 

pregnant and aniweatiTe matter in a 

coropaei, aa in una remarkable Tofamie. 
It iB diatingoiahed bj a force of tbooght 



and freahneaB of fedbig, ran la th« 
ment of reKgioDa •nbiMta.''— li 

«<Oiithegreataln&Torth« 

need not eomment. The foiue w iU h m hl tk 
hB pata bii argnmenta, idbether Ar gi 
or Ibr eirfl, ia obrkma on 0werj pam.' 
LiUrarg GumttU. 



Christian Theism. By C. C. HENNELL, Author of « Jl2l Inqpny 

oonoeming the Origin of ObriBtianity.' 1#. P. Sd. 

"Thia little work deeerrea Terr atteotiTe I of the aaMeet, aa a litvifij v m Am t U t u m 
peruaaL . . . It is a little book flaefy writ- 1 alone ia well worthy of reqpaet.*— IFii J% 



ten, and, independent of the i 



JXapaldk, 



TX 



Historical Slietehes of the OM Painters. By the Author of 

* Three Experiments of LiTing,* eto. 2«. P. &d, 
«« That large dain of readera who are I hare kaowB little elia «&«■ tte mhml 
not accnatomed to refer to the oricinal I and who are dally beoooung 
aonroea of information, will And fa it mte- 1 jecta of o«ur eonoiity aai m 
reating notioea of men of whom they may | CSbrMias Wwamimtr. 



Essajs by Ralph Waldo Emerson. First Series, embodjing 

the AdditioiM and Cometkms of the kit AmetieMk efitieii i «ilh 
•n Introdnctofy Pre^Me br THOMAS CABLYLE, veprintedy'hj 
permiMion, from the fint English edition. 2ff. P. 6d. 

Tin. 

The Crimes of the Honse of Hapshnrg apinst its own Uege 

Sobiects. By F. W. KEWMAK, PhyCesMrof I«tinat Unifaniij 

College. 1#. V.6d. 
"Aa in eretytUng that oomm from Pto- *'To thadowblerwe amumHi e 
feaaor Kewmaa'a pen, there are aar a aa t " ' " -^- - 

MM of tooe. wvigfat of r efl e ct fci, and 
knowledge of the aalqeot, on evviy page 
of thb terrible little Tohime. Thotewho 
are eariooa abovt royal erimea, or inter- 
eated in the hiatory of European eonstitU' 
tkma, win Sad in PfofeaMw Vewmaa'a 
> to hold their attMrtkm ri- 



ttol 



the peroaal of ^r«7HM of the 
ehapter from FMnmv nevB 
review of the <Crimaa of the BoHe eT 

^^ae&as and teffiag HtUe weA."*— 
XaodWr.* 
•«AbriefbottetWHii 



ZX. 



Phases of Faith ) or, Passages from tlie Histoiy of my 
Creed. Br F. W. NEWMAN. Third Editioo. With an od* 
ditional Chapter on the Character of <9irist| and a Reply to Iho 
*£clipie of Faith.' 2«. P.6<2. 

tehqr of the wriler'a mia^ Mi tte MV. 
ratireofhiailraalet. . . . laaW" 
to the iiMgio— agaiiitiy Vfrisal tHa 




"BfideaaBtyieofwmarkaMefhiriBB 
tioB, from ita perfoet aimptteity and the 
abeenee of an thmu^ of writinf, the lile- 
rniy eharaeter of Oris book arfaea fttm ita 
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phical matter, in incidental pictures of 
the writer's career, and glimpses of the 
alienations and social persecutions he un- 
derwent in consequence of his opinions." 
— Spectator. 

" The book altogether is a most remarlc- 
able book, and is destined, we think, to 
acquire all the notoriety which was at- 
tained a few years since bj the * Vestiges 
of Creation,' and to produce a more liwt- 
ing effect." — Wetkljf New». 

*' No work in our experience has yet 
been published, so capable of grasping the 
mind of the reader and carrying him 
through the tortuous labyrinth or reugioos 
controversy ; no work to energetically 
clearing the subject of all its ambiguities 
and sophistications ; no work so capable 
of makug a path for the new reformation 
to tread securely on. In this history of 
the conflicts of a deeply religious mind, 
courageousljr seeking the truth, and con- 
quering for itself, bit by bit, the ri{^ht to 
pronounce dogmatically on that which it 



had heretofore accepted traditionally, we 
see reflected, as in a mirror, the history 
of the last few centuries. Modem spiri- 
tualism has reason to be deeply grateful to 
Mr. Newman : his learning, lus piety, his 
courage, his candour, and his thorough 
mastery of his subject, render his alliance 
doubly precious to the cause." — Tke 
Leader. 

" Mr. Newman is a master of style, and 
his book, written in plain and nerrous 
English, treats of too important a subject 
to Mil in commanding the attention ot all 
thinking men, and particularly of all the 
ministers of reli^on." — Eeonowiuit. 

" As a narratiTe of the various doubts 
and misgivings that beset a religious mind 
when compeUed by eonviction to deviate 
from the orthodox views, and as a history 
of the condnsions arrived at by an intelh- 
gent and educated mind, with the reasons 
and steps by which such condnsioiis were 
gained, this work is most interesting and of 
great importaaoe.*' — Jfomte^ Jdeerti$er* 



The Artist's Itrried Lifej Being tliat of Albert Durer. 
Translated fiom the German of Leopold Schefer bj Mn. STODABT. 
U. P. 6J. 



*' It is the worthy aim of the novelist to 
show that even the triab of genius are 
part of its education — that its very wounds 
are furrows for its harvest. . . . The me> 
rita of this story consist in its fine purpose, 
and its thou^tfuL and for the most part 
just, enrasition of man's inner life. To 
those wno, chiefly appreeiatini^ snch qua- 
lities, can di^>enae with the stimulants of 
incident aad paasioa, the book before as 
win not be anaeeeptable."— ^Aea«iiai. 

*' The work renuads us of the happiest 
eflbrU of Tieck. . . . The design u to 
show bow, in spite of eveiy obstacle, fs- 
Bios win manifest itself to the world, and 



ffive shape and sabstaooe to its besntiftil 
dreams and faades. . . . Itisavery pars 
and delightfVil oomposition, is tasteiUlly 
prodnced in aa antique style, and retains 
m the translatioa all tae peeoUarities 
(without which the book would lose half 
its merit) of German thou|^t and idiom." 



"Simply then we assare oor readcn 
that we nave been mooh pleased with this 
work. The narrative portion is wdl con- 
ceived, and completely ittastnites the aa* 
thor's moral; while it is intempersed with 
nuwy pssssgss which are lUl of bsnaty 



ZI. 



•rer - LegislatitD. 67 HERBERT 8PEKCER. Reprinted, wiUi 
Additions, firom < The Westminfter Renew.* Niw Ssmns. Ko. 
YII. Jidj.lSSa. Sd. 



A Pf feDf e tf teligiti. 




xn. 
Bj HENRY W. CROSSKEY. 

xm. 
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The Btek •f hh. Bj J. A. FROUDE, M.A., late Fdkm of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Reprinted from* The WertmineterRerinr.' Niw 



S1RIX8. No. Till. October, 1853. M. 
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XIV. 

^^ Classical' Iistnictioit its Use and Abnse. Beprmted 
from 'The Westminster Beriew.* Kew Serieg, No. VUUL 
October, 1853. U, 



CJe0% anir "^Mkd €xhmvL 

Tbe ProtesUnt P«€triDe tf Justification hj Faitk, aad Sdmie 

of Salvation ; a Philosophical Treatise in Sixteen Aitidflt. By 
CHARLES CHOLMONDELEY, (an English GitholioL) gfo. 
boards. 7s. €d, P. li. 



A Pefeice of Beligion. Bj HENBY W. CB0SSE3T. u. 



Self-Cvltare. Bj W. £. GHAl^lONa. Price 1#. 



I 



Ptpilar Christ iaiifj t its Transition State and probable 
Derelopment. By F. J. FOXTON, A3., fivmeffy of VrnMOmoke 
Colleffe, Oxford, and Perpetual Cunte of Stol» Prior nd ]>oe]Jo«r^ 
Herefordshire. Poet 8n>, doth. &«. P. 6d, 

flwtliBalMSMslft. Hbbooki 



•• Few writers an bold«r, bat kk auM- 
Beris MBgnlarir coaridir s te towaidi the 
very opimont ust be eomhsts hk laa- 
nsfe BBCiilarlj eelrn and mceeured. He 
M eridenUj a maa w1k> has Us pwpoM 
naeerelr at lieaK, aad iadulfee in no 
wi-^iBfr for eftot. Bat wbat BM»t dis- 
tiafaienes bim fttm ouHiy with whom he 
•waj be oompared it. the poeiti T eaeii of 
hit doctrine. A prototype for his vohtme 
Biaj be fooad ia that of the 



Theodore Parfcer-the'Dieooane of Be- 
UffiuB.' There is a met eoineideoee ia 
th«> Inun of ideee. rsrker is more eopi- 
ooa and eloouent, bat Foxton is fkr 




explicit, defiiiite, and oompreheosible ia 
hit DMiiinf ." — Spectaior. 

** He has a penetratioo into the qiiri- 
tosl desim aad wants of the Sfe poBsifale 
oafy to one who partakes of thna, and he 
has attervd the asost nrophetie Ibet of oar 
reUfioas coaditfcm, with a fiiroe of coorie- 
tkm whieh itsdf gi^ eonfideaoe, that the 
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as to eoBtaia 
rirwe of the 
preeent age. 
He ' 



aia BMBT n 
he rsUdoos 
e, sad lis ii 
oAsBtoachsi 



Jost aad jiirflwd 
^Mlf cTIIm 

gress. Me oReBtooflfess a dasp aad IndU 
fbl troth with a power aai ftlaaaB tibat 
leare aotMaff to be dssirBd.'*-7lV«9st«w 
JbeiMT. JTee. IMS. 

«<It eootaiBS aaaj passsfes Ihsft sIhw 
a wena appreristioa off the mors! baaatw 
of ChrisSidtj,— writtsa with T-arilit 
able powsr.**— /afairsr. 

" . . . . wkhsansstaassaadsia. 
qaence."— On fir. 

•• We iim-t ref«»r our ri-.i«Ier8 to the 
work itself, whicb i» ii.<^t aiAj written* 
aad erinoes a u»irit at once sanusS, ss- 
lighteBea«aadllb«ral; iaasBMJiBBipass 
he prsssati a SMist hMid sagperitfos «f 
riewB, BMBj of thsm < ' ' 

potted bjMgoMalaw 

ersate a deep asMsthm la the ] 
world."- ^- 
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THE SECOND EDITION OF 
Hebrew Records; an Historical Inquiry concerning the 
Age, Authorship, and Authenticity of the Old Testament. By the 
Bev. Dr. GILES. Post 8vo, clotli, 10*. 6d, P. 1*. 



<? 



Sermons of Consolation. By F. W. P. GKEEJTWOOD, D.D., 

Boston, U.S. Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 3*. P. 6d. 

** This 18 a really delightful Tolnme, vnJl meet with a grateful reoeptioa tram 

which we would gladly see producing its all who seek instmctioii on the topics 

purifying and elerating influences in all most interesting to a thonghtftil mind, 

ourfam&es." — Inquirer, There are twenty-seren sermons in the 

" This beaatifu Tolume we are sure Tolume.'* 



The Creed tf Christendom x Its Foundations and Superstruc- 
ture. By W. RATHBONE GREG. Sto, doth, 10». P. 1#, 



" Will rank hi«;h with those critical and 
erudite works which hare of late cleared 
up so many obscure matters in the history 
of reUpon, corrected so many false theo- 
ries, dispelled so many errors, aad done so 
much to bring into harmony, science and 
reUgion, the Toiee of Nature and the roioe 
of God."— JEeoNoaNse. 

** In a calm, dispassionate manner, and 
in a tl^fie pecnUarly elegant, and, at the 
same tune, argnrnwitatire, Hm momentous 
qneatioiis of rerdatioii, Christiaaity, and 
a ftitore state are discussed. There is no 
dogmatism, no asserlkm, no arriring with 
an undue haste at irrelerant cooclosions 
in its pages ; but there are to be found all 
the endences of |»r.r umd study, »cbi»liir- 
ship, much reud . .., more thinkinu, and 
certainly there is everjr indication of sin- 
cerity and truth. It will arouse a npirit 
of inouiry where that is dormant, andfwill 
take us place among those sngfestiTe and 



intelligent works which are now beocnning 
the moral alphabets at a new gena«tion. 
—Weekly Dupatek. 

*' He appears to ns to hare executed his 
task with thorough honesty of purpose, 
and in a spirit essentially rererentiai— in 
a style dear, animated, and often doqnent, 
and, for one who disclaims the possession 
of learning, with no small amonnt of eri^ 
tioal knowledge and jphiloaophic endow- 
ment." — Proepeetioe lUview, 

" No oaadJid render of the «Creed at 
Christendom' can olose the book without 
the secret acknowledgment that it Is a 
model of honest inrestigation and dear 
exposition ; that it is conceiTed in the true 
spirit of Herious aud faithAil research ; and 
that whatever the author wants of being 
an ecclesiastical Christian, is plainly not 
essential to the noble guidaneeof life, and 
the deroot earnestness of the affectiotts." 



An Inqniry f one emfaifg the Origin tf Christinlfj. By CHARLES 

C. HENNELL. Second Edition, 8to, doth, 128. P. U 



The teuton of the leart. A Manual of Faith and Duty. 
By LEIGH BTTST. Fcap. 8to, doth, 6«. P. 6d. 

rrofsssor Kewmaa has kindfy permittMl Mr. Chapman to print the foOowinc letter 
addftisscd to him:— 

** Mr. Leigh Hunt's little book has been rtrr acceptable to me. I think then is 
in it all that tenderness of wisdom which is the peculiar possession and honoar <rf 
adranced 



ranced years. I presume he rrgafds his book as only a etmirtbmium to th 
the Future, and tiie Liturgical iiart of it as a mere sample. I feel with 
cannot afford to abandon the old principle of a ' pobbc recognition of eoi 



I presume he regards his book as only a eimlrihuiiou to the Church 
tere sample. I fee* 

^. pobbc recognition of common re- 
ligions sentiment ;' and I rtjoioe that ooe nke him hiss taken tM lead in pointing oat 
the direction in which we nioat look. (Signed) F. W. Nbwmav." 

''To the elass of thinkers who are feel- 1 mere logie ean eompass, and who 
f abo, to thoae whose soqiia lagfer than | aHy widaa^onr oa the wings uf 
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lion to soar into redons which tranaoend 
reason, this beautiful book ia addressed. 
... It cannot be read eren aa a bodE 

iand not accepting it as a ritual) without 
lumanising and enlarging the reader's 
mind."— Leader. 

** The * Beligion of the Heart' ia a ma- 
nual of aspiration, faith, and duty, con- 
ceived in the spirit of natural pie^. . . . 
It ia the object of the book to aupplj one 
of those needa of the popular miiia, which 
the speouladre rationalism is apt to neg- 
lect, to aid in the culture of aoond ha- 
Hts and of reaaonable rcUgious aflhetioiia. 
If the time has not yet arrived far the 
matured ritual of natural reUgiont tl^ 
present endeaTour will at lean be re- 
garded as a suggestion and help in that 
direction." — 1f0$imiu$Ur Review, 

"This Tolume deserres to be read bj 
manj to whom on other grounds it may 
perbftps prore ittle aoceptable, fbr the 



graVe and thougfatlbl matter it ifrntrtnt 
appealing to the heart of evwj tmthlWt 
person. . . . Kindfy emolioas Mid s pan 
morahty, a true sense of tha benefiotnea 
of God and of the beanty of ewattua, a 
heightened sensibility that shaas all «o«- 
taot with theolosT, and shrinka onJIy nitk 
too much dread fiom the hard dofOMB of 
the pulpit,— make up the anbatanca of 
this book, of whidi tte atfla thniai^ovt 
is enraiaat^ genUa ana reflned. • . • 
Mr. Hunt nerer on any oooMion dia- 
eredita, by his manner or al ' 
Ue&, the eomii 



The 

thodoz mKj read hia book, 
of 




ways in a tone of genUe I 
let ma heart open to reoeire aU that jmi% 
(the main part) of Mr. Hnnt'a — '-•^2-- 
which is in tooth the pvraat" * 



The BmIl •f Job. Bj J. A. FBOUBE, VLA^ late Fdknr of Bxslw 
College, Oxford. Beprinted fimn 'llieWestniiiisterBeTimr.* Nsw 
8EBU8. No.yiIL Ootober, 1853. 8tf. 



The Ilee«7 of TnaititMl Faith, ud te-efUblidneit tf Mtk 

upon PhDoMphj. Two Leotunt hj H. lEBSOK, Iff.A. PkMl 
8?o, paper oorer, 1#. P. 6(2. 



tttioial Faith. Thm Leetan» bj H. IBB80K, IfJL PkMl 8f% 
paper oorer, 1#. P. 6il. 

Aa latrtdactiM U the Bcligiaa af Katare. Pi^er oofar^Sa. 




leligiaa aad Edvcatiaa, ia Kelatlaa U the Peapla. Bj JOHK 

ALFBED LANOFOBD, Author of «Bdigioae Soeplidm,' 'Tba 
Drama of Life,' etc. Foap. 8to» oloth, 2fc P.6d. 



" It Is a work siagolariy adapted, br iu predaioa of tho«fhl» aplaaaa ef ilhnlntiaa. 
an d yen tlepaaa of toaa, to proMcta tha pupoaaviriaa Ha aitMr ha* atei4 at.**— 

frssnatMser Me9iew% 



Beligiaas Scepflclsai aad laldelilj) Their Hiatoiy, Gkiiaa^ 
Cora, and Mianon. Bj J. A. LANOFOBD. PM 8f% clolh« 
QrigbMlpii0e»at.; iediioedto2ff.6d. F.6d. 
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miscellanies. By JAMES MAETINEAU. Post 8vo, doth, 9*. 
P.l*. 

CJoNTEKTS : — ^The Life, Character, and Works of Dr. Priestley ; 
the Life and Correspondenoe of Thomas Arnold, D.D. ; Church 
and State ; Theodore Parker's Discourse of Beligion ; Phases of 
Faith ; the Church of England ; and the Battle of the Churches. 



THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
The Rationale of Religions In^nirjj or, The Question stated, 
of Reason, the Bible, and the Church. By JAMES MARTIKE AU. 
With a Critical Lecture on Rationalism, Miracles, and the Autho- 
rity of Scripture, by the late Rev. Joseph Blanco White. Post 8vo, 
doth, 4ff. 6<2. T.6d. 



Endearonrs after the Christian Life. Discourses by JAMES 
MARTINEAU. First and Second Series. 12mo, doth, 7s. 6d. 
each. P. 6d, each Tolume. 

'* Heartily do we welcome a tecoad to- 
Inme of *£ndearoan after the Christutn 
Life,' becaoae when all that soiU not oor 
taste is omiUed, we hare atill left bu»« to 
inttroot, intereat, improTe, and elerate, 
than in almost any other Toliune with 
whieh we are aoquamted. . . . HVliateter 
toMj be ita defeota, we regard it aa one of 
the moat predooa gifta to the religioaa 
world in niodem timea." — Jnqmrtr, 

** Mr. Martineau ia known, mneh beyond 
the limits of hia own denomination, as » 
man of great gifts and aooomplishmentsu 
and his poblications luiTe been all mariced 
by subtJe and ri^rooa thoof^t, mneh 
beanty d imagination, and certain charma 
of composition, whidi are sore to find 
admirers. . . . There ia a deUeaoj and 
•theredity of ethied sentiment ia theae 
disoooraes whieh most commetid them, 
aad we msgr aafUy say that many of the 



orthodox in all departmrats might receive 
from them intdlectad stimalus, moral 
polish, and in some moods reUgioas edifi- 
cation." — Nomem ^ ' miti . 

"One of the moat interesting, attrao- 
tire, and SMMt Tahiable series of essays 
which the fiteratore of Christiuuty hias 
recehred flnnB priest or layman for many 
a year. 

«« Vohimes that hare in them both intel- 
leet and true doqoeooe, and which aatiaiy 
the understanding while they pleaae the 
taste and improre the heart. 

** When we say that those D%aeomne$ 
are emin( 
theyarei 

tiaaity efc ry w h ere ■ but also with refer- 
enee to the dreomstaaees of societr— of 
the afe and eoaatrr ia whieh our lot is 
eaat.'^-CHIie.. 



lently wraeUcal. we mean that 
adaptea, not odj for man in the 
—to teach the dutiea of Chria- 



■jmni for the Christian Church and ■•■«• Collected and 
Edited by JAMES MARTD^'EAU. Sixth ^EditioiL 12mo,doth, 
a«.6(2. P. li. 32mo,r<Mn,l#. 8i{.; 82mo»doth,l«.4«I. 



A Brief EipMititi ef the CMpel ef St laithew. Bj the 

Ber. B. £. B. MACLEIXAN. ISmo, doth, a«. 

ThebMi AtheisMi aid the Peptlar Theelegjr. Sermons by 
THEODOBE PABKEB. Luge Pott 8to^ doth, 9t. P. U. 
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Phases of Faith i or, Passages from the History of Mj Creed. 
By FRANCIS WILLI A3I NEWMAN, Author of 'A matary of 
the Hebrew Monarchy,* ' The Soul : Her Sorrows and Her Aspbw- 
tions.' Third Edition. Post Syo, 2f . T.6d, 



The Soul X its Sorrows aid its Aspirations. An Essay towards 

the Natural History of the Soul, as the Basis of Theology. By 
FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fdlow ofBaQiol 
College, Oxford, and Author of ' A Histoiy <k the Hebrew Mon- 
archy.' Poet Sto, doth, 6f. P. 1#. 



Catholie Union x Essays towards a Cliurch of the Future, as 
the Organization of Philanthropy. By F. W. NEWMAN. Port 
8to, doth, 3«. 6d. 

Christianity I or, Europe. By NOYALIS (FBIEDBICH TDK 
HARDENBERG). Translated from the German. By the Ber. 
J. DALTON. Post Sto, dqth, 1#. 



Ten Sermons of Beligion. 

Sto, doth, S«. P. U. 



By THEODORE PARKER. Pogl 



L Of Piety and the BeUtkm thereof 

tolUBfylife. 
n. Of Truth aad the InteDeci. 



IIL Of Jnstioe and the CoDMieooe. 

IV. OfLafTeaadtkeAifeetioiia. 
Y. OfOooaeiowBelicionaBdtheSoiiL 

TI. Of Oooaefow Befiskm as a «iaroe 
orStMBfth. 

««We feel that in boRvminf larfely 
teem Us (Parker'a) j»agee to enrioh oar 
colnmna we are earnnif the reader's gr». 
titode."— Xeoiifr. 

** These Sermon s are cfaaraoteriaed by 
a lofty eloqneaoe, a Tiforoas i^wKp of 
thoognt, an edectidsm which siree be- 
wigniuicy to the otherwise feneraify 
aerere aad seetarJan aspect of leBcioo. 
and are mariud fay an ea mMtmi ss of seal 



OoirrxirTS:— 

Vn. Of Cooscioas BsUgioa as a (SooM 
of Joy. 
Tin. Of the CdUvn of the Xsl|fi(«s 
Powers. 
DC Of CoBvaotiqpsl sad Nstvsl 8a. 



X. Of 



with God. 



sad piety wUeh fires to fiteratoM ef thfa 
class aa attractioa so aeesssaqr to srifat 

«* These sermoDs aboud with 1_ 
and raarfcluif gensof thoaght wUehl 
— old teathi -"*" ^^^ • 



iboudl with issUaff 

fthoochtwUehllglil 

Mw ff s n de ar umi. 



IhMh meaniaf , and iarest nun's rslstlwi 
to his feUow and to his God with aa fas. 
portanoe and rwmnnriWIi^ pesalist^ 
soleoin and 'tti- t ii i^- r " Trr if ^f Itlaaa n . 



A Pisconrse of latters pertaining to tellgion. By THEODORE 

PARKEB. New Edition, Post 8ro, doth, 4m. P. 6d. 

•*. . . Abounds ia posssges of ftrvid 
eloqaenoe— eloqnenoe aa r« 
the trath of feelimr which dii 
the irraios tnrwhich it is 



' 1*arkpr writes Uke a Hebrew i 



phM, 



ew pfopl 
enriched by the ripeel coltore or the i 
dem WQiid."— HVafsMM^^r Review. 

**There is a austeiy shown orer ereiy 
element of the great 8alject."~iVoi;p«v. 
nes JEfswv. 



k directs it 



4elbr {/ 
asftir ) ^ 



^ss^ 
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Being, Analytically Considered 5 and 

the order of their analysis fully stated. 
PICKMERE. 4to, doth. 20«. 



m 



Principal Truths 
By JOHN RICHARD 



i? 



The Key to the Mysteries. By EDWARD RICHER. Price 2*. 

P.6rf. 

The Religion of Good Sense. By EDWARD RICHER. Price 
1*. 6d. P. 6d, 



The Life of Jesas^ Critically Eiamined. By Dr. DAVID 

FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1. 16*. P.2*.W. 

original. A modest and kindlj care for 
his reader's oonvenienoe has induced the 
translator often to supply the rendering 
into En^ish of a Ghreek quotation, where 
there was no corresponding rendering into 
German in the origmal. Indeed, Strauss 
may weU sajr* as he does in the notice 
which he writes finr this English edition, 
that as far as he has examined it, the 
traoslatioB is ' et aocqrata et perspona."* 
—Protpeeiiat Bniew. 
"In regard to learning, aeuteness, and 



The extraordinMrr merit of this book. 
Btrauss's diidectic dexterity, his 
coolness, the even polish of his 
st^e, present him to us as the aocom- 
pushea pleader, too completely master of 
his work to feel the temptation to unfair 
adTsntage or unseemly temper. . . . We 
eaa testfly that the translator has achieved 
a TCfT tough work with remarkable spirit 
and fldeU^. The author. thou|^ indeed 
a good writer, could hardly hare spoken 
better had his oonntrr and language been 
English. The work has eridently iallen 
into the hands of one who has not only 
efiSBctiTe command of both languages, but 
a familiarity with the subject-matter of 
tbeologioal criticism, and an initiation into 
Ha technical phraseology."— fTM^aMiufrr 
««f 9br«^ ^uitUHm 2&W«w, 1M7. 

'* Wboerer reads tnese Tolumea without 
UBj reference to the German, must be 
pleased with the easy, Derspicnoua, idiom- 
style. But he will be still more satisfied 
wfcsa, OB tonuBg to the original, he finds 
that the rendering is word for word, 
thought for thovglU, and sentence for 
a en teaee. In preparing so beantifbl a 
rsBdering as the present, the diflleoltiee 
eaa have been neither few nor small in 
the way of presenring, in various parts of 
the wurky the ewrtnessof the tranalatiOB. 
eombiaea with that vnifonn harmony aad 
I of style, whiek impart to the 
before us the air aad spirit of an 



sagacious cqn|ee tu rea. the work resembles 
Niebuhr's *HistorfofB<mie.' The general 
manner of treating the subject and ar* 
ranging the chapters, sectioas, and parts 
of tae argument, indicates consummate 
dialfctioar skill; while the strle is clear, 
the expression direct, and tne author's 
openness in referrinji; to his sources of in- 
formation, and stating his < 
all their aimjiUeity, f 



planr. ... it not only surpasses all its 
pred e c e sso rs of its kind in learning, aeute- 
aeas, aad thoroufh inTcetigation, but it is 
narked by a serious and earnest spirit.' 



** I found in M. Strauss a young maa* 
foil of caadonr. gentleness, and modesty, 
—one possessed of a soul that was almost 
Biystenous, and, as it were, saddened by^ 
the reputation he had gained. He scarce^ 
s e e ms to be the author of the work under. 
eonsideratkiB.*'— Qaaaef, S^vm du Dtmg 



X NEW EDITION REVISED, OF 

A letrtspert •f tke leligi«M Ltfe •f EB^Iand t or the Church, 

Pitritatuam, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. lAVLKR, BJL Imrge 
P<»t8TO,7#.6({. P. 1#. 

•*This work ii writtM in a chMislyliagaadcarefolr— ea«»h,isfollofthoaght, 
bMatifolttylsbBaaifoslaMteBalv«rsad.laad de d dsd | y origiaal in ito ehaneier. 
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It is marked also bj the modesty which 
osoallj characterizes tone merit." — In^ 
^uirer. 

** Mr. Tayler is actuated by no sectarian 
bias, and we heartilj thank him for this 
addition to our religions literatore." — 
Wettmituter Review. 

"It is not often our good fortune to 
meet with a book so well conceived, so 
well written, and so instmctive as this. 
The Tarious phases of the national mind, 
described with the clearness and force of 
Mr. Tajler, ftimish inexhaustible mate- 
rial for reflection. Mr. Tayler regards 
all parties in turn firom an equitable point 
of view, is tolerant towards intolerance, 
and admires seal and excuses fitnatjcism 
whererer he sees honesty. Nay, he openly 



asserts that the religion of mere re— on is 
not the religion to produce e practical 
effect on a people ; and therefore regards 
his own class only as one element in e 
better principle aiurek. The clear end 
comprehensive grasp with which he mar- 
shals his facts, is even less admirabletliaa 
the impartiali^, nay, more than that, the 
general kindliness with which he reneota 
upon them." — Exawdner. 

"The writer of this volume has all Uie 
calmness beloiming to one who foela him- 
self not mixed up witii the straggle he 
describes. There is about it & tone of 
great moderation and candour: and w« 
cannot but feel confidmt that we have 
here, at least, thejproduct of a thnrougUr 
honest mind."— Xmm's EdieA, Jfaemsne. 



Christian Aspects •f Faitb and Doty. Discounes by J. J. TAYLEB, 

B.A. Second Edition. Post 8yo, doth. P. 1«. 

[Prepwringfor pubUeatkm. 



« Abounds with lessons of the highest 
practical wisdom, conveyed in language of 
oonsummate beauty." — Inqt^krer. 

"These sermons are admirable. They 
partake more directly of the character oi 
religioos instmction, and possssi vasthr 
more literary merit than is usual fai muok 
compositions. The thought is arranged 
with great deameas, and the style, for its 
Inoid and fehoitoaa phraaaologyaisbqroBd 



The greatest 



of the 



au praise. ^ 

whole volume, however, is It* ine qiirit. 
AH the writei^s human rnqjathiea are 
senerous and elevated, and his rsBgioiis 
feelings and aspirations pure and ftrveak. 
vent. . . . We are sure that maaj wfll 
thank vs for oommending to thiiin % 
volume from which sndi ciatholie viefwa 
and elevated sentimenta may be dtrived.'* 



St. Pad's Epistles U ike C^rintliians i An Attempt to oonTej 

their Spirit and Significance. By the Ber. JOHN HAMILTON 
THOM. Port Sto, doth. P. 1#. 
«* A. vobime of dngnlaily free^ soggestive, and beantiAil eomnHWitaiy.**--J«gnjrw^. 



Catlielici^r^ Spiritial aid latellectval i An Attempt at Vin- 

dicating the HarmonT of Faith and Knowledge. A Seiiet of IHi* 
oomeee. Br T. WILSON, MX, late Miniater of St. FMat^a 
Mancfoft, Norwidh, Author of * Tnreb in Egypt and Bjri%' tie. 
8ro^ doth, 6c. P.&l. Maj be had ieparatdj,U.eadi, paper c 



ne lelj •ible. First Division: The Pentateuch, or Fhre 
Books of Moeea, aooording to the Authorixed Vernon j with Notaa, 
Critical, Practical, and DerotionaL Edited by the Ber. THOMAS 
WILSON, MJL Eadi Put may be had aepiffatfly. PtoUl^II., 
and III., 6s. each. P. 6(1. The Work complete, and handsooMfy 
boond in doth, SOc. 




The text 



of tke Authorised 



T«iion ( ftillni and amplitode of iUoe- 
tntiveaMitter and^Kotea form the dietia. 



lahoriout and ablewerfc as one that wiD 



be wilcxNned by all bBilieal 
apgroachtWtoiptny with their 



-«€& 
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Quinqaenergia 3 or, Proposals for a new Practical Theology. ' ? 
By HENRY S. SUTTON. 6*. 64, * 

♦ ■ 
The Future life. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Being a 
Relation of Things which he Heard and Saw. It. 6d. i» ena- 
melled boards. 



Si^ttMik, PoraJ, anh Social IP^Iaso^^y. 

Haster aid Han. A Dialogue in wbicli are discussed some 
of the important Questions affecting the Social Condition of the In- 
dustrious Classes; comprising those of Population, Supply and 
- Demand, Competition, the Poor Law, Education, the Franchise, 
the Ballot. By HENRY BOOTH, Esq. Fcap. 8yo, doth, 2t. 6d. 
V.6d. 



anintelli. 
WuiwUmtUr 



"Plain and pernrfeaoos iMgiUfe, «id | flowing from it, are here pat in 
withgood oonunon aenae."— ^momM. nUe and attraotiTV fm^'—W 
" JraUtaealaoonon^, and the moTBlitifea j jEm<m». 

Tke Else aid Pragrest •f Hatiaaal Edicattoi In Englaadi its 

Obstacles, Wants, and Prospects. A Letter to Richard Cobden, Esq., 
M.P. By RICHARD CHURCH. 8to^ paper corer, 2t. Sd, P. 6d. 



' **Weff« we to IbUow the impoke with 
wUck it haa inapired ua, we sUoold trana- 
fer it entire to our pagea. But thiaeaanot 
be: 8aflleeit,tlien.toaaytkattkeoU»flt 
>. Cbareh propoaea to biflMev is. 



wUekMr. 
•to 



of ^Taeity, eameatDeaa, pertpieoity. and 
foree of reiwonin;; that r<!i.1 t ' : 
^ilet ttotonlj nuMt iuKtrucine, but iu^im 
uterceting aa a pajcholoffioal hiatoiy. It 
embnoea all the dthaUiU qneataona of 
aatioaal edoeataoD (omitting onlj the aob- 
jeeta that ihoald be taught), and H dcda 
with them with a ma^^a hand."— ITail. 



The Prhciplet %t Natwe, kcr iMie EcfdatteMt, aid aTticc 

to Mankind. By and tbraai^ ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 
2 Tols. 8ro, doth. Original price, 18«. ; vedooed to 16c. P. Zs. 




eh Mr. Caoreh propoaea to mflMeir is, 

tooehapoa the riaa, progreaa, obat»> 

' adptoapectaofwociing lilaaa 

The aathor puraoea the die- 

of theee qoaatioaa with a degree 



Condensed hj HARRIET HARTINEAU. 2 rols. Laige Post 



The PMittfe PUItiap^ ef Aipste Cante. Translated and 
CoodeDsed by HARRIET 
8TO,doU^l&. P. It. 6^ 



The Sphere aid Bnties ef fit? eniMeat Translated from the 
German of BARON WILHELM YON HUMBOLDT. Bj 
JOSEPH COULTHARD, Job. [/• Oe Prw/. 

^b^ e^^ 
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tcm of Moral Science. By LAWRENCE P. HIOKOK, 

author of < Bational Psychology,' etc. Boyal 8yo, boards, 12s, P. 1#. 
The Popular Vorks of J. 6. Fichte« 2 toIs. post Svo, dotb, 

£1. P. 28. Comprising the Vocation of the Scholar, 28,; the Na- 
ture of the Scholar, 3«. ; the Vocation of Man, 4f . ; the Gharacte- 
nstics of the Present Age, 68. ; the Wa^ towaitls the Blessed life, 
&8.; and, in addition, a Memoir of Fichte, 49., by wiiiTiTAM" 
SMITH. Each of these may be had separately. 

Honey and Horals i A Book for the Times. Contaming an 
attempt to explain the nature of Money Capital, and the probable 
effects of the New Qold on Conmieroe, Incomes, and Public Morals ; 
■with some Sugpestions relative to the Afrioultural Interest,- the 
Condition of Towns, and the National Defences. By JOHN 
LALOB. 8vo, doth, 10». P. U. 
"Both in nuittor aad tt^le it it alike the writings of the eoonomuta, and not 

excellent ; and it ia diffionlt to determine only in than, but in modi other B tea - a - 
' whether Mr. Lalor haa placed the pablic tore; and he poors oot his iCona with 

onder greater obUgationa bj the abiUtj great facility, and in a Teiy craoeAil 

with wmoh he haa mTeatigated aereral of ner. Eaaentaally, the bool ia pol 

. the moat abstroae qoeationa which perplex 

political eoonfimisf i by the iUicitooa and 

ibraiUe langoage in which his meaning is 

anifbrmhreonTejed— or bjthe high moral 

tone which perradea every part of hia 

Tolome. I{>: • ly haa philoeoplqr aaanmed 
, so attractive a garb, or appeared in 



moat peraona feel to exist between the ma- 
terial and moral eoaditiotis of society been 
BO dearfy and thoron^^y eipoonded.** — 
I f or af i y C I wfrf i. 

"Theae eaaays p o aaeaa goat merit both 
ofstyieandorflMtter. They are written 
withaddreaa and pawnasion. and are not 
leaa ranaifcable for profimna ^^liloaophio 



J extreme metapoysioar re- 
I for a delioate pUy of poetic 
, at the aeme ome ttet hia 



Judgment 
laeneatl 
foaey, wUdw at 

■dna ia strengthened and enridied, al- 
huna, sonriMa, and begoilea the imagina- 
tion of the readar. It ia, in a wotd,an 
attraetivn and qniekenfaHr woric, in which 
the praetieal p re e e p t a or a benign and 
elevated philoaophy are united In the 
happiest eomUnntian with the graeaa of 
elsBant and tfr*™"*™^**"* ^««— » i* ««— *< ««■■ **— 



"Kefiher a'party nor a s op erfld a l pro- 
Mr.Xa£r is weOtened i£ aO 



Eaaentiany, the . 

eoonomical, bat tt ia alio aodal. rnonl. 
and literary, treating many of the f 
oftheday,lmttreatSigthemoni ' 
prindple. If a tenmorair eiron 
hnve wren birth to thebook, the msfsriah 
for it nave been gathered throng yenrsof 
stody, by moch reading and reOeetion.'* 
—Eeonomiti. 

** A veiy able and lominons treatlae on 
the important qoeationa of eapital, enr- 
rency, oredit, and the monetary ifst«n 
genaraUty. The anthor is aingnha^y alear 
and aoenrate in hia deffadtiona of the tnri- 
onabranohea of wiint is oonunonljy enlled 
uKmer, or, aa he more predaetyMnea it, 
* pordiaaing power ;* and plaeea before tka 
reader, in as simple terms aa the snhisat 
wiU permit, apictoreof the modainndBsh 
income and capital re dp rocaB|y tre ats and 
•ogment each other. A person with mtmy 
dementaiy notion of the pinriplas of po- 
Uticd eoononjand moneCary adeneajnaty 
readily follow and eonqnehrnd luta arn- 
ments, and, aa he goea on, win be ennued 
to appreciate the merit, of the anthor^s 
dedootione. The anijeet is one of dem 
interest, and, thoogh not eon cniila g a 
an the dewafc contains, wnean foiilyu f. 
noonee the work tobeaTahMbla eontri. 
botion to the stndy of the 
which H trsats.'*—Jremiiv 




The Ageits %t Ci? iliiallM. A Series of Lectures. Bj WILLIAM 
KACCALL. 12mo, doth. Origiiud price, 8«. 6d, ; redooed to 
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c) The Education of Taste. A Series of Lectures. By WILLIAM (" 
^^ MACCALL. 12mo, paper cover. Original price, 2«. 6<2. ; reduced <' 



to 1*. P. Qd. 



The Progress of the Intellect^ as Exemplified in the Eeligious 
Development of the Greeks and Hebrews. By B. W. MACKAY, 
M.A- 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24«. P. 2a. 



** Mr, MacTsaj bringa forwirt! in aupport 
of hii TJewn an Amount of pniditloii wltioh 
will prav« fomoid^l^i to his (LntagdoiAla, 
Moat of the best Gernun rditioixs of ths 
6re«k jmd I^tin cjajaica M^m to be p<^- 
fecHj familiKT to the Butlior, who knqwa 
weU how to wi^ld auch panElpmua mate' 
riaJa. . . . The account of the tbooaa^ibj 
of AHittotle, giveti it) Ui& fint toluiDej, ^ 
fiTidentlj the produetioo of a tmiator of 

"'"The Fropneij of the Intellect* is in- 
comparably the aio»t LDaTHirtant oantribuH 



tion ^et mode hj anj Englltb writer to 

l>rOD^ V 
istie German theologiana. II« hsJi widen^'d 



^iewfl firot hn. 



rODdJy put forth b^ rational 
theologiana. II« hsJi widen^t 
their basis — pven them freer aeopo and 
larger aima-^— supported the lit hf atore* of 
u Tarioiit and accumulated teimicLgf and 
impartMl to tbem all th« dif^itj which- 
ea& be derived from a tober and weighty i 
itjle of wTitin^, ud froui proeetsiea of: 
tboogbt to whicb imaginatian and iVMiittt ' 
pobtnhutfl in ^Imoat ei|ua| degrees. Thii 
li aaojaal praiae ; but it ia dur to uniuflaa] 
po«er« ; and U> b« oftered io Mr. Mackajr . 
quite apart &oid an j a^reenidtit Id the 
tendeooy or object of li]r« tri>ati«e. We j 
will not even aa_v that we kave TvmA it with 
•odicient ^ure or oritic^ guidancv to be I 
entitled to olfer an opinion on th^ KKind- 1 
nesi of it« critirisfu or rewooinif, or on , 
the trqth or fflJaehood of ita partieiiUMr 
eonGluaioaA, or, indeed, on anrtMng but 
ita pianifeat labanr and jutienf-^, the rarr 
and indiaputable monumenU of knowlMlicv 
which we find in it^ and tha itirpriiing 
rao^e of method it includes^ iDtrit-al^ phi' 
loiwlunl. and ima^inatiTa, Kot many 
boofci hare at wit time been publiahM 
v-ilh lach iiTMutibk dy^au to attention 



in th^B« peapecta ; ia our own day we re- 
member uone." — Kxavtimtr. 

"Over the Tast afe^ of clond-laud^ 
bounded on one iide by tlie wan of the 
ChrtAtiaai,. and on the other by the last 
book of the Od jaaey, he hafl thrown the 
pFn«tr«tiuK electric light of modem ici- 
enee, and found a meaning for every fable 
and every ^bntitorti^ bv which the inyEleri> 
oua Feo;ion la haunteiT." — Atla§. 

'* All the view* are juitiified br anthori- 
ticflr The work cmbracei many important 
labjeeta included in and aiig)^e« ted by the 
rcU^oua theoriet of the Greeki and He- 
brewa, and, from thk minute ftoenracj 
will be a storeboi»e for argumeota and 
faoti for those di^poeed to attack thfr 
Lhe^jriet , if n^ for thoee who hare an in-» 
tereat in defending thetu. For » book lo 
ftiU of lemming, it La remarkabJ^ well 
writ ten." — Etamcmisi. 

** The work before ua eihibita aa in- 
doatry of reaeajvh which remind* ui of 
Cud worth, and for which, in pec*fli li( era- 
tore, wfi must leek a parallel in GemLauy 
rafh^^r than in £o|rl*nd, whil» ii« philo- 
Bu^U^' «.in4 aims are at onoe tofty and 
practical. Scattered (lirqu|;h ita mo're ab- 
itruae diiquiai^bcmi are found paaaagea of 
prv-eiuinent Iteauty^feou into wfaicb uv 
■Jiaorbod the Aibeat raya of inteUigmoe aiid 
feeUnf:. We belirr« Mr. Madkij't work 
i* unique ia ita kind. . . . The anaJraia 
and hiatoTT of the (heorj of inediiitKnip 
fn>m it* eariieat parthicu embodimenia, 
are admirable, both CK>m tbeir paoi^nunio 
breadlh and their richneaa in illujiLratti« 
detMili. We can onW reoonunend the 
reader to retort hkna^l? ta this trra^nij of 
mingU>d (feM>U|iht and Le^minf." — H ««^« 
wamMar Mmtm^ J»», 1| 1^1. 



iBtellfctitl Eelisioii Being the Introductory Chapter to 
'The ProgreM of the Intellect, u Exemplified in the Beligioaf De- 
Telopment of the GreekA «nd Hebrewt.* Bj B. W. MACKAY, 
MA. 8to, paper cover, 1#. 6^. P. 6d. 

Phrfoolo^, Piycfcologr, ail Pieuuittlosr) or, the Import- 
ance of Training the Whole Being. Bj an Infcrorieor. Crown 
8to,2«. P.6ii. 
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Letters from Ireland. Bj HABBIET MAETINEAU. Beprinted 
£rom the Daily Newt, Post Svo, doth, 68, Qd. P. Gd. 

"... We entertain no doobt, flien, 
that oar readers wiU regoioe with na in 
having these contribntionfl brooght toge- 
ther and presented again to their notioe in 
a compact and inviting formJ'—'Ingminr, 



'* Eveiy one of these letters contain pas- 
saffes worthy of attention. . . . The re- 
publication of Miss Martineau's Letters, 
as a Tery late description of Ireland, wiU 
be oniversallj acceptable."— JScoftomu^. 



whidi are haaj at the waip mmI woof of 
the marreOoaa ezjetenoa."— JVvsir'* Ma- 



A book from the neaoohus i 
chuioBa of wUdi WB are bowM tc 
<mr entire dissent, but to wUdi it is im. 
poaable to da^y the rare nerit of atrieteet 
ncmeelj of pnrpoee, aa an investigation 
into a aolneet of the highint importanoe, 
npon wlueh the wkseTef oa b afawMt 
eatifehr igBorant, bigsn with a iineofe 
dedre to penetrate the nnratefT and aaear- 
tale the hrath. pnmed with a brave re- 
aohe to ahriak nmn bo reaolts towUdi 
that in^diy wight IsniU and to atate them. 



whatever reorotion they mig^t ham from 
the world." — Oritie, 

A carious and valuable oontribntkm 



to perchological science, and we rMard 
it with interest^ as oontaining tne oeat 
and Aillest development of the new ttteo- 
ries of mesmeriam, dairvoyanee, and 1 



Letters on the Laws of lan's Nature and Deyelopmeit. By 

H. a. ATKINSON and HABBIET MABTINEAU. Port 8to^ 
doth. Original price, 9«. ; reduced to &s. P. Is, 

*' Of the many remarkable ftcts related 
in this book we can say little now. What 
rather strikes us is the elevating influence 
of an acknowledgnient of wtfdery in any 
form at alL In nite of all that we have 
aaid, there Is a tone in Mr. Atkinson's 
thoufihts far above those of most of us who 
live m alaveiy to daily experience. The 
vrorid is awfal to Urn — truth is sacred. 
However wildly he baa wandered in searoh 
of it, truth is dl fixrwhloh he oarea to hre. 
If he is docmatic, he ia not vain ; if he is 
drying up ute fountain of life, yet to him 
hie is ho^. He does not ears fixr flune, 
for wealth, fixr rank, for vapntation, fiv 
anything, exoept to Ind truth end to live 
beanil^yl^it; and all this because he 
foeb the - 



"The Letters are fenaikable t» tbe 
aaalytaaal Ppmtn which HheniBfiii 
them, and will be eagerfy read bj an thoM 
who appreciate the value of the aHHtioB. 
that < flie proper stady of mankind la man/ 
The range of reading vrhiA thsy — buili 
ia no leas eztenaivethan the iiBeaiitj aa 
wen as depth of thought aadeanmtuiw 
fai the searoh after truth. lAAok aiw Ihmtr 
prineipal foatnrea. Without aflbotatloa 
<» peoantiy, fluilta arrived at by ao eeeja 
transition, ttc7 are naiked 1^ ainqriidtj 
of diction, by an ease and finee or laa- 
guage and i m iieasioii thai giva lo a 
sidjeot, for the moot part fatrieale wmA 
— rplexb • '*^" "^ — ■" 



, lairvcrvanee|p I 
kindred hypothesis. The Dook la Tenleta 
with profound reflections timnm wu in- 
cidentally, is distinguished by a peenlinr 
elegance of style, imd in the handa of a 
calm and phflosophieal theofegiaa 
serve as a useful pr4ei$ of the i 
formidable diflloultiee he baa to eoat __ 
in the preeant d^j."— ireift% 



lectires n PtUtlcal Ec«nmj. Bj FRANCIS WIUIAH 

NEWMAN, Author of « PhaMi of Faith,' « HiatoiT of the Habmr 
Mooardbr,* ete. Pott 8to^ doth. Original piioi^ 7«. M ; ndueed 
to 6c. P. 1#. 

thiguishea tt; hat o a^y the ee who hava 
eome Mcpenenee ia leetariag caa aader* 
aland the amoont of thoMkt and dezlaritr 
required to keep aneh a aaljeel witkia aaek 
narrow limiu, and yet not have a taiinaa 
page. . . . The best manual or f ' 
tion to the aoienoe of Ftalitiaal 
with which we are aeqaaiated. . . . wa 
eead our rsadeia to the vdIhm f 
oaremphatie 
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The Purpose %t Existence. Popularly considered, in relation 
to the Origin, Derelopment, and Destinj of the Human Mind. 
Grown 8vo, cloth. Original price, 7#. 6^. ; reduced to 3«. 6d, P. Is, 

displajed great power <^ reflection, mncli 
leaniing, and an eloqaenoe and eleration 



atatj\ie peoaliarlj^>iMropriate 
Vftm of ttM ni^eoi-matt«r."— < 



tothekfti- 



"This aingularly thooghtfol essaj^ em< 
braces a wide range of topics, bntwithoat 
ever departing from its proper theme. In 
tlie performanoe of his taak, the author has 



Tke EdocatUaal IistitotUBS •t the Halted Stttett their Cha- 
racter and Organization. Translated from the Swedish of P. A. 
SiljestrOm, M.A., by FfiEDEBICA BOWAK. Post 8to, doth, 
lOt.W. P. U. 

gvnaral quiloa of popokr toaohiBf .**— 
Mksnmm. 

Wdl written, and w»a traaslatod, and 



" This is just one of those adndmUe 
treatises, on a special solgect, ^Hiiflh would 
require lor their due exposition an amount 
of space inconsistent with our other duties, 
— and which, therefore, must be eharac> 
teriaed rather than exhibited in these eo- 
It takes in prett^r well the wholo 
redoca" 



I it with ample knowledge, 
in a calm, mascnline wpiant, We neoas- 
uend it to all readers iBt«reated ia tha 



docation in America, 



is what it poiposes to be."— Jcoaoswrf. 

«" A woA of great abiUtj."— JEmmomt. 

*« 80 aeoorate, fan, and admirablj daasi- 
fled a ?iew of the Amsricaa Bdacatioaal 
laatitotkms exista Bowhere dse. Ithasat 
once established iteelfas the ciasrical work 



Social Aipects. By JOHN STORES SMITH, Author of* liinOieu, 
a Life Histonr.' Post Sto» doth. OrigiDal ptioe, Or. ; ndooed to 
2t.&l. P.l#. 



'This work is the 



of a 



prodi 
thoughtlbl mind, and of an ardent and 
earnest spirit, and is weD dcaerriag of a 
perusal im «x<eMe br all those who refleot 
on so solemn and nnportaat a theme aa 
the ftiture deetinj of their native conatiy." 
— Jforaiay Chr wmU . 

*^A work of whose merito we eaa hardljr 
■peak too kiMtr—LU^rmrw GnttU*. 

**Thia book has awakened ia us amar 
paiaftd thonghta aad iatsnss fssliijp It 
ii CMiftdl^ traa— pasMonata failu «p- 

^^ 




braidings, nnapariag ia ita anKMursa— 
jet IblTof wkdom, aad pervaded bj ai 
earnest, hniag spirit, tae aathor aae 
thiags as tbeyara l oosed and loo 1 



The Public Function of Woman. A Sermon preached at the (3 
Music HaU, March 27, 1853. By THEODORE PARKER, Mi- ^ 
nister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society. 12mo, 6d. 
'P.2d, 

Voman and Her Wishes 1 an Essay. Inscribed to the Mas- 
sachusetts Constitutional Conrention. By THOMAS WENT- 
WORTH HIGOINSON, Member of the Worcester Free Church. 
8vo, Sd, 

The Great Sin of Great €lties| being a Eeprint, by request, 
of an article entitled * Prostitution,* £rom the 'Westminster and 
Foreign Quarterly Review' for July, 1850. 8vo, sewed, U. F.4d. 
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MR. CHAPMAJST'S PUBLICATIONS. 




Oyer-Legislation. By HEBBEBT SPENCEB, Beprinted firam 
*The Westminster Beview.* NewSebies. No. VII. July, 1863. Sd. 



Social Statics 3 or, the Conditions Essential to Human Hap- 
piness Specified, and the first of them Developed. By HEBBEBT 
SPENCEB. 8vo, doth, price 12*. P. " 

*'Mr. Spencer in his able and logical 
work on ' Social Statics' . . . ." — Hdtn- 
burgk Review. 

*^It desenres reiy hi^ praiac.*'— JlTortt 
Srititk Review. 

**lL remarkable mxAJ'-^BrUUk q^afr' 
terlvBeview. 

<* We shall be mistaken if this book do 
not assist in organising that huge mass of 
thought which, for want of a more specific 
name, is now called Liberal Opinion." — 
Aikenaum. 

** It is the most eloqaent, the most in- 
teresting, tiie most deariy-em r eased and 
logically -reasoned work, with views the 
moet original, that has ^ipeared in the 



Iv. 

science of social politj.*' — Xtfarory fi^ 
zette. 

"... The book will maik aa «Poeii in 
the literature of soientiflo moniity.''— 
Eeonomui. 

We remember no wosk 



since that of Spinoia, to be oonipaKied with 
it in the simplicity c^its premiaea. aad tlie 
logical rigour with which a onmiMiite ij»- 
tem of scientiilo ethioa ia evotvad flpooa 
them." — Leader. 

**Thecar^nl reading we have ghnan it 
has both afforded OS intense pleaimre, and 
rendered it a doty to aiut 'ew , with va- 
usual enmhasivovir opinibii of iti greet 
ability and eredleiin- *' **■- ^— . - 



Tlie Elements %t Iidifidialism. A Series of Lectoiee. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. Post Sto, eloth, 7«. Gd. P. It. 

"ItiaabookworthyorpeniaaL Even 
those who can find no tympathy with its 
phikMophy, wiD derive pleesnre end im- 



provenMBnt firom the many ex<|iiiaite 
touches of feeling, end the many pietorea 
of beauty wliidi nark iU peeea. 
^' The expansive phikiaophy, the 



trativeintelleot, aaathe generel hnaanity 
of the eothor, have leadMred the ' JOe- 



mente of iBdifidaaHm* e book of elRii« 
end general iatereat.*'— CMNe. 

"We have been aingnkily iatoffeeled 
bythiabook. . . . Here ie eipeekar end 
tninker wliom we my ee eiu e ^y fcei to bo 



^ wnmx menj nf i^f n feel 

a laetr ^ fmA, exhSitiBi fai hie work e 
form end temper of mina voir rare and 
tiBe.''-jreiM*asCffrJ 



Life aid Letters %t Jilge Stsry^ the eminent American Jurist^ 
AModata Joftioe of the Supreme Court of the United Stetei, and 
Dane Profeeeor of Lew at Hanrard Untrenitj. Sdited br hie Son. 
WILLLIM W. STOBY. With a Portrait. 8 Tola. 8nj^ ciolh. 
Orighial price, £L lOf. ; ieduoedto£L P. Si; 

*« Oreeter than ear Lew Writer of whidi 
Enelaiid can boast riaoe the days of BhM*k. 
•toSe?— Xerrf OmmwUU^im ike Hornet ^f 
Lord,,Apra7,lMSr 

««We took 
tureof 




c ia vain over the legal titen^ 



Bnglaad for ■sie ss to pot ii 

witbthoee of livingsloae. Seat, 

*' hk (Jadge 

Wfitiaga, 



pwiaoB with thoee of 
JndStoiT.... AfUr 
8lof7'8)UliaadMiM 



there eea be BD diflealty ia 

forhispefBooelialai * 

—E-Umbmrek Review, 

*'T}.. >>iognuihy belbre aa, wrlMea by 
his k*.u. i» adiwaUydigeeted,er^ ~^ I 
in e style whiob SMteiai the el 
thelait,aadoeeerioaen 
strikiag eiooaeaee***^Ji 



^b^ 
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llitima Thule^ or, Thoughts suggested by a Eesidence in 

New Zealand. By THOMAS CHOLMONDELEY, Esq. Post 
8vo, 2s. 6d, 



A History of the Session 1852-3^ a Parliameiitary Retrospect. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 



The Life of the Re?. Joseph Blanco White. Written by Him- 
self. With Portions of his Correspondence. Edited bj JOHN 
HAMILTON THOM. 3 vols, post 8vo, doth, doth. Original 
price, £1. 4s. ; reduced to l&s. P. 2s. 



" Thia u a book which rivets the atten- 
tion, and makes the heart bleed. It has, 
indeed, with regard to himself, in its sub- 
stance, though not in its arrangement, an 
almost dramatic charaoter; so clearly and 
■tronglj is the hTing, thinking;, active man 
prcpeoted firom the face oi the records 
which he has left. 

"His spirit was a battle-field, npNon 
which, with fluctuating fortune and sin- 
gular iatensity, the powers of belief and 
aoeptioism waged, from first to last, their 
unceasing war; mmI within the oompaas of 
his axpenenoe are presented to oar view 
most of the great moral and spiritual pro- 
blems that attach to the oonaition of our 
race." — QMorfor^ Beview. 

"This book will improve his (Blanco 
White's) reputation. There is much in 



the peculiar construction of his mind, in 
its dose union of the moral with the intel- 
lectual faculties, and in its restless desire 
for truth, which maj remind the reader of 
Dr. Arnold." — Examimer. 

** There is adepth and force in this book 
which tells."— dkris<iaii Sewt»mbraneer. 

"These volumes have an interest be> 
Tond the character of Blanco White. And 
besides the intrinsie interest of his self-por- 
traiture, whose character is indicated in 
some of our eztraota, the aorrespondence, 
in the letters of Loffd HoOaiid, Soutl.. v. 
OoleridM, Channing, Korton, Mill, Pro- 
ftssor roweH, Dr. Hawkins, and other 
names of eelebritjr, has oonsideraUe at- 
tractions fai itaelf» without ai^ relation to 
the bionwhieal purpose with which it 
was poUisbed."— -d;p«e<a<or. 



Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. By the Author of 

< The Log Cabin.' Post Svo, 2«. T.6d. 



THE SECOND EDITION OF 
History of the Hehrew lonarchyi from the Adminiatratioii of 
Samuel to the Babjlonish Capttnbr. By FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NEWMAN, formerhr FeUow of BaOiol CoOkge, Oxford, and Author 
of ' The Soul : Her Sorrows and Her Aspiratkmt,* etc. Sto, doth, 
8t.&l. P. 1#. 



iistoire des CrlMct dn leu leccMbre. Pto YICTOB 

Port Sto, doth, 6c. 



SCH(£LCH£B, Bepr^wnUnt du Peuple. 
P. U. 

•*It wanU the splendid rhetorio aad 
sarcasm of *Napolfon le PetH,' but it 
compensates the defidenojr bj presenting 
a eircnmstantial, animated, detailed his- 
tory of the COM/ iriimi.-—Ws9imim0Ur 




There is ameh that is new In 
evcty page is eorMMH. The history oif the 
sovsid 'preventive arreeta,' with vHbdi 

' ii told with «tow 

tmd reads liko a 



it.«nd y. 
roithm \) 



the mmpfU^ ^V^ ^ '^*^ with cfer- 





^9^ 
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The Life of Jean Paul Fr. Richter. Compiled from variooB 
sources. Together with his Autobiogn^hj, translated frmn the 
Qerman. Second Edition. Illustrated with a Portrait engrsrad on 
SteeL Post 8vo, doth, 7*. 6d. P. 1*. 

sadpatiraitendiinaoe— ueftiTiilahadwHh 
date £ar dearrag up and workhiK out ti|» 
intricate problem m life, and ax«i 



"The aatobiographj of Bichter, which 
extends onl^ to hjs twelfth ^ear, is one of 
the most mteresting studies of a true 
poef 8 childhood ever nven to theworid." 
-^Lowei'M Edinbwrgh Magaxim. 

*' Richter has an intellect rehement, 
rageed, irresistible, crashing in pieces the 
hardest problems ; piercii^ into the most 
hidden combinations of thm^, and grasp- 
ingthemoet distant; an JmaginationTagae, 
sombre, splendid, or appaUing, brooding 
over the ab^rsses of Deing, wandering 
fhnragh infimtade, and smnnMiaing befmre 
us, in its dim reUgioiis Ught, duipea of 
briIlianoy,a(demnitT, or terror; •fiuMjof 
exnberanoe Uterallj nnezanpled, Ibr it 
poors its treasures with • UTisi m ea s w h ich 
knows no limit, hanging, like the son. n 
jewel on creiy gmas-Maflf , and eowing ttie 
earth at large with orient pearia. Bnt 
deeper than all these Hat iramoar, the 
mhng quality <tf Biditer-HM it were the 
eentral lire that perradea and vivifiea Us 
being. He is a kum orii t from Us 
taool; hethinkaaaahnmoritti he 



fanaginea, aota, foela aaaknasoriit; anort 
is tEe element in which his aatare Bvea 
and worfa." — Themmt OaHgU, 

"With mdi a writer it is no oommoa 
treattobeintimate]jao(|naiiited. Inthe 
proximity of g reat and TirtQoaa minds wa 
Imbibe a portion of their nature,— ftal, as 
menaerista saj, a healthlU 001 ' 
hraeed with the Sana spiril of: 



like them^ with the proepeot of 
Uty. No reader of soudbility eaa xiaa 
from the perusal of these ▼olmnaiwitfioafc 
becoming both wiser and better."— n^flas. 
"Apart from the interest of this wotk, 
the life of Jean Paul, the reader laans 
something of German life and Qm 
thought, and is intoodneed to Wd 
during its most diatingoialied psai 
when Goethe, Sehillflr, Herder, and Wi»> 
land, the great fixed ataxs,of QanuBif, fe 
conjunction wiA Jean Paaly wars f 
aurrounded by beantiflil nd aia 

, of then 
natures, and of prineety laak. tt.ts IM 
ofpaaaaressoati 
IS diiBeolt to 



afa 



it 

aamles of its charsetsr.**— Jna a iiw . 
^%ie wwk Is a MsAd aririHiioM __ „ 
great and andshle ann, wbflL posssaaaa af 
tha kindHsst AdiBfS and Oa SBS* fed. 
liaat fratsiy, taraad to a U|h paqpasa 



thst hnmoarofwhiBhlshslahls ^ 
graadfiithsr» a adBtsraa cm of «ha 

tation of freUng and a 



wUdiaresatira^ysoim. JMmham 

thst H win eoiBplsta tka ipsik hagiiW 

Mr . Csi^tWs BsBSfSi and aaMS Jm Pad 

be rasl^ iiad la lib aoalqr."-Jli- 



k 



alavated tasU.**- 

" The work is tkroaghoat 
ftoeti the pedaatfy of tesi 

^^ iHsgreat 



oat laeid. sad free 
tsshaiaaliiy Its 
greatahsm. It 



«rju«. 



The littery •t iBcieit Art uteng the dredu. By JOSS 

WIKCEELMANK. From the Oeinuii, by G. H. LoD^ BaMi> 
tifnUTilliutntad. 8to^ doth. Origmid ptioeb M^i iiilewfl U 
er. P. 1#. 

••ThatWiaekslBMaBwaawillittadftr lsMtk.b«taiBMata| 
tha task of writiaa a Hisloty or Aaeisat wittatti 
Art, no oaa eaa ooay who is aisqaaiatad 
with his profouad leantag and fsaiaa. 
... He aadoabtedlj possssssd to ths 
highest degree the power of appreeiatiag 
artislie skiB whererer it was BMC wUh, bat 
aevar more so than when aecn in the gafb 
of antiquity. . . . Ths wock is of * no 
eoouaoa order,* and a eareAd stodfof the 

great priaeiples embodied ia it 

aessanjy tend to form a pare, " 



wJthattsaifaatailsBJiali iifilifli: 
It is, if wa aM^ ass tha plmiwTtaif 
mar of GiadcAit, asias Md flMataalvto 




ofaiih 

or less iadslilsd. Baj 

faHwiaatJqa.awdasdtt 

Hk style is pisia, «Nat. ^ Miisb aa 
that Toa aia aavar at a Isss fer lia aMBA* 
iag. B o aia far 1 good aatfiasfcfiia 
fiaa typss ofiariwtOiaskA^i 
ths tsSTaad tha valHM Is I 



■■■■f 
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furnish the most necessary and safe guide once an elegance, penetration, and know- 
in studying the pure principles of nature ledge, which fitted him to a marvel for 
and beauty in creative art. . . . We can- the task he undertook. . . . Such a 
not wish better to English Art than for work ought to be in the library of every 
a wide circulation of this invaluable work." artist and man of taste, and even the 
— Standard qf Freedom. most general reader will find in it much 

*' The mixture of the philosopher and to instruct, and much to interest him." — 
artist in Winckelmann's mind gave it at AtUu. 



Italji Past and Present 5 or, General Views of its History, 
Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. Bj L. MARIOTTI. 2 
vols, post 8vo, cloth, 10*. P. Is. 6d, 

'* This is a naeful book, informed with 
lively feeling and sound Judgment. It 
contains an exhibition of Italian views of 
matters social and political, by an Italian 
who has learned to speak through English 
thooehts as well as English words. Parti> 
enlany valuable are the sketches of recent 
Italian history ; for the prominent charac- 
ters are delineated in a cordial and sym- 
pathetic spirit, yet free from enthnaiastie 
ideas, mod with unsparing discrimination. 
• . . Tha eritiotsma on *The Past* will 



richly repay perussl : it is, however, in 
' The Present^ of Italy that the main itf- 
tereet of the book resides. This volume 
does not merely posseas an interest simi- 
lar to that of contemporary works, it sup- 
plies a desideratum, and is well adapted to 
aid the Enriish reader in forming a just 
estimate ot the sreat events now in pro- 
gress in Italy. Aot the least wonderful 
part of the book is the entire mastery the 
author has acquired of our language." — 
Ermmmer, April, 

Jhd following notices refer to the first Yolmne of the work : — 



*' The work is admirable, nsefbl, instmo- 
tire. I am delighted to find an Italian 
eomiBf ferward with so much noble en- 
thusiasm, to vindicate his country, and 
obtain for it its proper interest in tne eyet 
ofEoropa. TheEn^ishiswonderfuL . . . 
I sever saw any approach to such a style 
in a Ibndgnar before.— as fbll <^ beauty in 
diotioB as in thought."— 5tr B. JBuUpmr 

*' I recocnise the rare characteristics of 
ganiaa— alsne ooooeption of the topic, a 
pietaresqae luotioD foonded on profound 
ihou^it, and that passionate senaibtlity 
whiea beeomes the solgect — a aaliileci 
beaatiftil as its climate, and inexhaus t ible 
as ila noSL'-JB. JXtrotU, JBtq., M.P. 

"ATenriamd and aummarr r^NMsi of 
the IbrtuBM of ItalT from the laU oniie 
BoBtaa Empire to the present moment. — 
A work of indnstiy and labour, written 
with a good purpose. — A bird's-eje view 
of the subieel that vrill revive the recol- 
lecCkms of the scholar, and seduce the 
^rro into a longer course of reading.** — 

**Tysvrork eontaiasBare inlbmatiaB 
on the subject, and more references to 
the preeent podtioa of Italy, than we 
have seen in anv recent production.'*— 

iifm Oumr t e rfg Bevitw. 

la refmioe to style, the work betee 




us Is altogether extraordinary, as that of 
a foreign^; and in the higher quality of 
thought we may eommend the author for 
his acute, and often original, criticism, 
and his ouick percep ti on ^the gnnd and 
beautilm in his natiye Eteratnre." — Pret' 
eoti, M tkt JTsrtt A m triea n Bevieic. 

"The work before us consists of a con- 
tinoous parallel of the politioal and Ute- 
rarr histonr of Italy from the earliest 
ponod of the Middle Ages to the present 
time. The author not ooty penetrates 
the inner rdatious of those dual appear- 
aaoes of Bationsl life, but poss e sses the 
power of dimlaying them to the reader 
with great cbaraess and sifoot. We re- 
member m> other work in wUA the civil 
e o n dit ioiis and Btsraiy a c hi eyea s eBts of a 
peopis have been blended in soflli a seriss 



histonr.**— JltpesMfiM ZeUmmg, 
imsst and eloquaat woik.*^ 



*• A wurk raaUag distfaietlj fai the dsss 
of bsUesJettrss, and well deeerviag of a 
hteaiyplaoe in EnglaBd.*'— liisrwy Oe. 

A work warmly sdoiirsd hjesesOsat 
oiteMmi ' 



judges."— rMfs 

«* An admirable work, written with neat 
power and beauty."— A^** LomgfUkms 



( 



^S*- 
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IPoctrj anb ^ktim 




Poems by Anna Blackwell. Pcap. 8yo, clotli, 68. P. 6d. 

** The literary finish of the poems is al- 
most faultless. Frotn the first page to 
the ending the metre is as musical, and 
the rhyme as true, as the nicest ear oould 
demand, and the harmony of thought and 
word is closely sustained."— 6'iii&«. 

" If, as a great critic has declared, the 
< union of music with meaning* is one of 
the first proofs of poetxy, the test may be 
fearl e ssly invited oj the Tolume of poems 
before us." — Mormi^ AdveriUer. 

** A poet, and one so gifted, so self-sus- 
tained, that she may sing henceforth and 
claim the world's ear."— CriHe. 

"We appreciate her hearty smpaUiies 



for truth and ]»rogres8, xespeot tlie m^ 
oerity of a relisnon whose Eccb Tbvix is 
the * Herald of True Freedom's Birth,* 
and admire the spirit whidi oaa look i^ 
the difficulties of humanity witfaooi dis- 
nu^." — AUa». 

*'Fine thoughts, great fidths, and noble 
sentiments, in fbU-toned and aniiiiim 
speech." — Nomeo t^r m it l, 

** Solid good sense, and semdnA renal*- 
tions of the beautifiil . . . that nuMt tdl 
on the age we Uve in, and b^ to mould 
it into a krelr form.—- dasaow C 
wnUk, 



Honour I or, The Story of tlie brave Caspar and the £ur 

AnnerL By CLEMENS BBENTANO. With aa Introdncfcioo, 
and a Biographical Notice of the Author. By T. W. APPELL. 



Hearts in ■•rtmaii and Cemelia. A Novel, in 1 voL port 

8yo, doth. Original price, lOt. 6tf . ; reduced to St. P. 6iL 



"To oome to snch writing as ' Hearts 
in Mortmain' and 'Comeha' after the 
anTJeties and roughness of oor woridfy 



strogg^, is like bathing in 

after the dust and heat dTbodify 

... To a peculiar and ailr ac ti Ta grace 

ther join considerable dramatie power, 

ana one or two of the eharaoter* sore coo- 



** Both Stories contain matter of thought 
and reflection which woold set np a doaen 
coauion<^aoe droolatinf •Kbraiy prodno- 
tioni ** ffiwsrfaT 

«'Jt is not often now-a^d^s that two 
works of sack a rare dsfiee of neeOenee 
in their cbes are to be fouid in one Tofanne J 



it ii rarer still to find two wote. « 
which contahis matter ftr two 'voi 
bovnd iqp hi these timae in MM «0« 



•«The shore is an ntnm O j fkariMr 
book. The flntstoiT is written in^MM- 
tiqoated fbrm cflettetB, bat Hi liii^ 
and food taste rsde«n it from «M 1 
oosnecs and Mppearanee of ofoCii 
attend that style of i 



>« WeO written and intarsitiiiV.' 
w. 
TwoTsrypl e a rinf and 

MpasBaces 

cfahj^otder. 




ftWA by Heinrick Heine. Translated into English bjr JOHN 
STOBES SMITH. Fcap. 8to, paper oorer. Ic 



Xene, a Tale of the Italian War, and other Poema. 
JAMES D. HOBBOCK8. Fo^ dro, doth. St. 




^&^ 
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" This pleasant ▼olnme it got op in that 
style of imitation of the books «f m cen- 
tEurr ago, wfaidi has of late beoomp so 

hthe "~ .. . . 



mach &e vogae. The typooraphieal and 
mechanical departments <^taie Tohune 
speak londty far the taste and aaterprise 
emfilojed npon it. Siimpie in its wjib, 
quaint, piit^, reasonaby pon^ent — the 
book smacks stwug lj of the ^ctaresqne 
old days of whidi it treats. Alongstiidf 



id his great 

brother artists, have enabled the author 
to lay before as n Socdblf-drawn and 



hiffhly-finiahed pietore of art and honse- 
h<Md life in thatwonderftiUy art^praetisinff 
and art-reverenong old eitj of Germany. 



" A delieioQs little book. ItislUlofn 
quaint garmU^, and diaraeteriied by an 
earnest aimpUetty of thon^ and dio&m, 
whieh adminUty eoBfcya to the iwder the 



oi Maximilian, Albert DArar, and 
Hans Sadis, the odebrated oobliler and 
'master^einger,' aa wdl as most <^ tlie 
artist oe^nties of Ktimberg in the 10th 
oentary. Art is the ohief end and aim of 
thislitaehistoij. It is landed and praised 
with n sort of unostentatioas derotioa, 
wliidi explains the relimons passion of the 
earir moulders of the Ideal and the bea«- 
tiftil; and, perhaps, thronghnoooaeqaeBt 



deeper oonoentra£ionofthoiudit,thoaea«t 
of their soooess.''~irM% JMmrfdl. 

•* A Tolnme ftiU of intetvst ftr the kfrer 
of old times; while the Ibnn in wUdi it 
is pr es e n ted to us may ineite naay to 
tiunk of art, and look into its naay won- 
drooa jnihwrnoes with n coriooa eanMst- 

ss vnknown to them betee. ttpoiata 
_ moral alM», in the knowiedge iiii* n 
people may be broniht to tako talanil fa 
what ia «&»te andlbMvtiftil aa in what 
i. , - - - -- 



J^4 



N«rl€«j or, Tales of Numberg from the' OldeB Time. 
Translated from the German of August Hagen, Fcp. Svo, ornamen- 
tal binding, suitable for praentation, nnifcorm with 'The Artist's 
Married £lfe.' Original price, 7#. 6d, ; reduoed to 5«. P. 6cC 

hooaehold and artistio Gennan life of llbB 



Jester aid Elhtr^ •rtke Blseiplbie tf Sifferiig. A IScfrd. 

Port8TO»10».6<i. 

''The end p io p oae d by the wiitar of in wUA wo lifies caA ^** ^m Ihtm hara 
> thi8fletkmi8«Do38iat,thatofiBeideat. derft with ty en eaAsat mind and uwrnm 

Soe moral apheto of woman. » <ci l#sr. tion to the mSmIob iTfiSLflMrS^ 

"This book k eakohted to awaken the pravaDbg idea of the book. ... We 

thought. Theintenstain the midst of hope that this book SMor be mMli Mad." 

wUcfc^aotonlivoaadstrvgglaaMtheee --J^ ' 



The Bridesaiily Caut Stepkei, aid ^ther Peeas. By ICABY 

O.HnMB. Fi^ 8fo^ ^otli» fit. P.;6tf. 

fisfaig npon the ear, to wUeh w» IslMi as 
toanaBMrbteeseoiathewoo^andialdb.- 

••iSsHam^a cilia an maloMat hm 
wEhgeMdnapoeliT.*'- 



"Thetolaahear^, 



tumoral in her lay^ arieh jmajni 
atieaanfyofwotds,imdamaannMii 
eheering the ftint heart on to the 



••«r 



a^ and to the Tietory.'*-nl f Ta iiy J i ser 

•«FnIl of thoughts and Wmaal heatted 
■trifing after truth."— Jllas. 

••MiNHamami^beptondofthetrinBph 
Uadaaghterhaaaehmd. Theirietnras 
are natural, and theneisnostrahniig after 
effeet; thorn is a gentle gale of melody 




Toinmea 
AaMMJ 

**'*" - 1 ' ', - > 

cmawB wm a g krntt* ■ i l l wi . mm «>» 



Bmj*, Pmbs, illcgtrics, u4 Fakka. By jakuabt SBABUt 

8TO,4t. P.M 



^9«- 



-ee^ 
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The Odes tf Horace^ translated into TJnrhymed Englisli 
Metres, with Illustrative Introductions and Notes, by F. W. 
NEWMAN, Professor of Latin at University Collie, London. 
Post 8vo, doth, 7*. 6d, P. 6d. 

%* The Odbs an so amnged, that the introdootiona to them form a amall, con- 
tinaoas history of the period; and the notes are especially addressed to xm cl aasi c al 
readers. 



'*Mr. Newman has giren an elegant 
and, whenever the necessities of metre 
do not forbid, a scholar>Iike translation of 
Horace. . . . The notes are admirable, 
and are lihely to be of extensive use to 
thestndent. . . . Mr. Newman has written 
a sinffolariy attraotiTe book, which will be 
of infiuite use to the student, and of scmie 
service to the ripe scholar in hdping him 
to the best possible prose En^h of diffi- 
cult passages." — Dailg Kew. 

" Professor Newman's eommand of pure 
and^dioioe Knglish is evezywhera slKmn 



to be wngolariy masterl;^. It presents a 
model of sood oonstrnmg, i, t. the ren- 
dering of ue Latin original into the beat 
and <£west English equivalents."— IFest^ 
Newt. 

** We most oordiaUy recommend Mr. 
Newman's volume to all who are inte- 
rested in the sulqect for the notes.*'— 
JMerary OaxeUe. 

•* Many of his (Mr. Newman's) metrea 
are ezeeeding^ pleasing in our eara — 
sweet, various, and sonorous." — JVayec- 
HotBniew. 



The Si^e •f Damascui an Historical Bomance. By JAHES 
NISBET. In 8 vola. poat 8to, doth. Original price, £1. lit. ed. ; 
reduced ftolOt. F.U.6tL 

"A romance of very unusual power, 
■ndi as must arrest attention byitt quali- 
ties aa a work of ilotaon, and help the good 
cause of liberty of thought."— Xsmiw. 

"There is an oceaamial inequality of 
style in the writing, but, on the whofe, it 



nay be pfOBonnoed beyond the average of 
modem aoveUsU . . . whilst desor^tiva 
passaoes might be selected that beteaja 
veiy high order of merit.*'— Jfisnelflitfir 



PrecUsa t A Tale. Fcp. 8to, 

"A bridgdeis chaam seems to stand 
between us and the nneziAared world 
of feeling. There are many liuilts in 
« Preekisa,' but we do not hesitate to say 
that there are pssssgss in it, whieh,Hr 
the power of traa^orting the reader 
across this intervening depth, aad of 
dothiag In an iateOi^le form the dim 
er ea t io a of passioaats jmaginatioa, have 
■earaely a rival ia ^jUk praaa."— 
i£9rwimg CkrvmieU. 

••MiHrked by qoalilisa wUdi we aro 
aeewlomad to aasodatavHlhthaiMtvi^ 
of a writat^s powata." OumF^im, 



cbth, 7#.6J. p. W. 

*«Bzquisitely beaatiftil writing. . . . 
It is ftOl of s(ghs and lovers' aspiratioM, 
with many charming fondes and poetia 
thoughta. It is Petnrdi and Laura o>var 
again, and the numerous quotatioBa froas 
the Iti^aa interspereed, tMether with 
images sug g e st ed fy the pass i oaa t s melo- 
dies of the great eomposer^pcettydearfy 



indieata the burden 
rieh lefraiB 
CTeeation we have 
of 



throughout. 
bave therii^ 



right to 



or Us 



> speak ia 
— 1rM% 



^i 



ttm% by Bessie Kayier Parkei. Post 8to, paper cover. It. 
SiMMer Skeiekes aid •Iker P«eMs. By BESSIE BAYKSB 

PABKES. Port Svo, paper cover. 1#. 



3^d^ 
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The Tillage Pearl i A Domestic Poem. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d, (p 



Peter Jones j or, Onward 
12mo, price 3*. P. Qd. 

Reyerberations. Part I., Is, 

cover. P. 6d. 

*' In this little Terae-pamphkt of some 
sixtr or aereaty pages* we think we see 
eriaenoes of • true poet; of • flresh and 
natural fount of genuine sonc : and of a 
porpoee and ijmpathy admiraMj suited to 
the timee. . . . The purchaser <^ it will 



tue tones. . . . Tne purcnaeer <» it wm 
find himself richer in possessing it by 
many wise and charitable thoughts, many 
generous emotions, and mudi oaun and 



quiet, yet deep refleotion."- 



Boiind. An Autobiography. 



Part n., 2s. Pep. 8vo, paper 



"Bemarkable for earnestness of thought 
and strength of diction."— JforM. Serald. 

**The author of these rh:pied brochures 
has much of the true poetic roirit. He is 
always in earnest. He writes ntnn the ftiU 
heart. Tliere is a manliness, too, in all his 
utteranees that especially recommends 
them to us. ... As long as we have such 
' Beverberations ' as these, we shall nen 
grow weaiy of them." — Weekfy JITmm. 



The Twin Sisten. Bj LUCT FIELD, Authoress ni *Tbe Two 
Friends.' 3 yoIs. post dro^ £1. 11#. 6<l. P. 1#. 

*<The diaraotcn in the 'Twin Sktera' 
are remarkably well drawn. . . . The 
norel is written in a very sound and 
wholesome spirit." — WettwUntUrBniew. 

** The characters are dererly imariaed, 
both as regards their beaa t ies and de- 
fMts, and they have that 'tOMh of na- 
tnre ' which is the only tUag that can 
make them kin with the reader. . . . The 
ineidsota too are, §ar the Most part, ia- 
a eoBM ebovt with 



■Willi— mi^ of the ^MMitaiieity of real life, 
rather than the mechanism of artificial 
oontrirance. . . . The story we can cor- 
dially recommend aa one wluch cannot be 
read without eoaotioB, nor remembered 



without 



■OTNINff Po9t» 



The tale is well told, and aflne gene- 
I spirit pervades the bocA. rendering 
rorthj of being commended to the 



it worthy i ^ 

yomg."— KlifWfy GomMs. 



Tkree EipertaieMts tf Lifbg i Within the Means. Up to 

the Means. Bcjond the Heus. Fosp. Sro, omsmentsl oofw and 
gilt edges, U. P.6d: 



The Ug-Cakh ) or, The Woild Before Ton. 67 the Author 
of'ThrBeEzperimaiteofliTings* * 8ketobss of the Old Psintcrt,* 
etc. 



Adfeitiret ef a SeBHevai !■ search ef the Chwch tf Eigiaid. 

Fesp. 8vo^ doth, Ss. P.61I. 
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An Analytical Catalogue •( Ir. Chapmaa's PiUIcatitis. 

Price U Poet Sd. 

•^* To enable the reader to judge for hinuelf of the merits of 
Mr. Chafxav's publications, irrespectiye of the opinions of the 
press — ^whether laudatory or otherwise— an Analjocal Catalogue 
has been prepared, which contains an abstract of each work, or, at 
least, such an amount of information imrding it as will fuixdsh 
him with a dear conception of its ffenenJ aim and scope. At the 
same time, from the way in which the Catalogue is anmn. up, it 
comprises a condensed body of Ideas and Facte, in themsehres of 
substantiye interest and importance, and is therefore intrinsically 
well worthy the attention of the Student. 



Cheap Baoks^ and ktw ta get tkem. Bebff a Beprint from 
the WBSTMnrsTXB Bbvuw for April, 1852, oi the artide on *Ihe 
Commeroe of Literatura ;' tcmtbar with a Brief Aoooont of the 
Origin and Progress of the Keoent Agitaticm for Free Trade in 
Books. By JOHN CHAPlCAlf. To ^diich is added, the Judg- 
ment pronounced by Lord OampbelL Seoond Bdition. Friee U. 



A lepart af tke Praccediags af a le^iig (oonaiating chiefly 

of Authors) held May 4th, at the House of Hr. John Chapmaii, 
142, Strand, for the purpose of hastwiing the remo?al of the TMto 
Bestrictions on the Ornnmiree of Literature. Third SditioiL 
Price &{. 



Twa OratiaBS agaiatt taklag away lamui Utt, under any 

Cireamstanoes i and in Explanation and Defooee of the Hisrene" 
sented Doctrine of Kon-Besistaiioe. By THOBfAS OOO^B^ 
Authorof 'The PnrgatoiT of Suieidea.* Post 8to^ in pupet oofor. 
U. P.6i 



''Mr.Ooopsr p on e uM andwdsMa sbi. tlMUgbMtdcgrwmn]7>pUB,Hidvitar. 
IWflsofBoaMaaoid«rc^uidBonl€OUH« oos/j~lfofi«/ Jivtmnt: 



{) 



wliiok ha atowii, and Um boldam and SMl 
with wbkk ha iDfM. the doctrioM of peace 
aad lofre, mpeet for kanuui rifkte, and 
BMirel power, IB theee lectnrea, are worthy 
ofanhaMar."— Ai ' " 




••Mr. Cooper's ftjle I 
aad txeOOe, and d^; 
■an and aaio hwiaiB wf 



kjt great earaeet- 
tjmf^thji it k ia 



''These two oratiooe are 



sr:^ 



hare kle^y beoa aakJaf rapid wngieei ia 
nany oaezpeetcd qoartere. To all who 
take an iatereet ia thiU neat ainieweal, 
we would rfooBBBMad tue book, oa ae. 
eooat of tke fcrrid eleoaeaee aadeameet 
trntklUacee wkiok pemde evux Ha* af 





^^^- 
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llltramoiitaiiism 3 or, The Eoman Church and Modem So- y 
ciety. By E. QUINET (of the College of France). Translated ^ 
from the French. Third Edition. With the Author's approba- 
tion. By C. COCKS, B.L. 

Paddj-Land and the Lakes of Killarnej. By a WYKEHAMIST. 
Illustrated, 1*. P. 6<i. 

The Pnhlle School latehes and those we meet ihere. Bj a 

WYKEHAMIST. 1*. V.Qd. 



^^ Classical ^ Instrnctioii s its Use and Abuse. Eeprinted from 
the 'Westminster Review.* No. VIII. October, 1853. 1#. 



Indian Political Reform s Being Brief Hints, together with a 

Flan for the Xmprorement of the Constituency of the East India 
Company and the Promotion of Public Works. By JOHN 
CHAPMAN, Author of *The Cotton and Commerce of Indii»* etc. 
8to. 1#. P.fkl. 

The Cotton and Commerce of India^ Considered in Belation 
to the Interests of Great Britain ; with Bemarks on Bailw^ Com- 
munication in the Bombay Presidency. By JOHN CHAPMAN, 
Founder and late Manager of the Great Inoian Peninsular Railway 
Company. Sto, doth. Original price, 12#. ; reduced to 6t. P. 1#. 

"PrmnitM to be one of th> mo«t oseftil Vothiaf eaa be more ooneol tl 
treatisee that hsTo been ftmuahed on tUs riewB, to Cur as tbey extend. Us 
important tolneot. ... It is dktiiigaiilied 
by • doee ana kfficel etyle, ooapled with 
an eocnncy of detafl whidi will, m acrMt 
meeaure, render it a text-book.*'-— Imm*, 
Jam. n, 1861. 

«« MaAed by soond mod seuM, eUn to 
the highest wiadaai of ueetoteemaa. The 
author hae given to the pabhe the noet 



eomplete book we haTe for tome tioM BMt 
with on waj ratgcet.** — S u t momid . 

** Mr. Chapman's great pract i eal know- 
ledge and experience of the miMeots npon 
wtieh he trcato haTO enabled hhn to ool- 
leet an amoont of informatioa, fN»ded 
nponlheta, eadi as webeHere aae never 
before been kid belbre the pnblie. The 
■U-tmportant qneetionaof eopphr, produc- 
tion, and priees of cotton hi India, as well 
as the eommereial and fimm ' ' 



loocelioM 
eonneeted with it, are moe^ ahfy teeated." 
— Jfenrinf Q»^aW». 

lag, m- -'^- 



they extend, 

Oa QlBtflCvSa BM ' 

ae to the supply the earth can yieU, and 
his asseHion that the cost of tnmnt is 



with Indian eottoa the Arst sad raUng 
* -nent of priee."— ZMEe ifeM. 
Mr. Chapman's work is «n|y i 
ed in theftUnemof itsTahM andi 



S^ss^^d*- 



dated in theftUnem of its TahM and merits 
bythoee who are interested in one or other 
branch of his salsieot. FnB of daU Ibr 
meoafaig, replete with bets, to wUeh the 
most impttoit ersdit may be attaebed, and 
free from any politkal Use, the ndame is 
that www, if not iungmim oeJe, a tmthftd 
blaebook,avf4ameorstatktieanoteooked 
np to meet a theoiy or defend a praetiee.** 

"The arrangement is dear, and the 
treatment of the onki^ot hi all eaese ams- 
tefh-."— /adi«i ifene. 

•« This is a somprshtasiw 
eartAd, and tampsmta iavsilii 



-fe<gs 
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Stories for Snuday Afternoons. 

18mo, cloth, 1*. 6d. P. 6d. 



By Mrs. BAWSCfN. -Squam 



** Thia is m very pleasing little volume, 
which we can oonfidently recommend. It 
is designed and admirably adapted for the 
use of children from five to eleven years of 
age. It purposes to infVise into that tender 
age some acquaintance with the facts, and 
taste for the study of the Old Testament. 
The style is simple, easy» and for the 



most i>art correct. The stories are tdd 
in a spirited and graphic manner. 

*' Those who are engaged in fa^aohing 
the young, and in laying tiie foundation 
of good diaraoter by early religions and 
moral impressions, will be thankfbl fiir 
additionai resources oi a kind so jodkaons 
aa this vdnme.*' ' 



A few Words to the Jews. By ONE OF THEMSELTSS. 

Foolscap 8vo, dothi Price 8f . 6d. P. 6d. 

The Beauties of Channing. With an Introductoiy Essaj. 

By WILLIAM MOUNTFOBD. 12mo, doth, 2s. ed. P. 6d. 

*'Thi8 is really a book of beauties. It is read to ns by • kindred spizit. 
no oolleoti(m of shreds sad patches, but a ^..- . . . - 

faithful representative of a mind which 
deserves to have its image reprodooed in 
a thousand fonns. It is snd^ a sdeotion 
fromChanningss Channing himself migHht 
have made. It is ss thoogh we hadflie 
isst p ssss ges of those divine discoiu se s 



read to ns by a kindred . 

Those who have read * Martyria' wfflfeel 
that no man can be better qnsKlted than 
its aathor, to bring together those TissssgWB 
winoli are at once most ohanusterfitiay aoA 
most ridi in matter tending to the BM»ral 
and rriigioas elevation of human bsn^gs.** 




dsmCOTS oT the soondest pvaeliosl phflo- 
sopaji «v«tT page bearing the satts ct 



law and statote law, 



Bible Stories. By SAMUEL WOOD. 2 Tols. 12mo, doth 8f . P. 6cL 

Local Self-Corenwient and CeatralisatlM s The Ghanu^teriatics 
of eadi, and its Practical Tendeadet as alEbcting Social, Mdnl, and 
Political Wdfrre and P roggas s : mdnding eompiehenshre OntliiMB 
of the English Constitation. By J. TOULMiN SMITEL Foai 
8to, doth. Original pricey 8#. (kL ; reduced to 6«. P. 1#. 
« This is a vahiable, becaase a thoaght- 

Ibl, treatise open one of the gensnl sab* 

ieeU of theorstieal and praeOMl poHtios. 

Vo one in an probability wiU give aa ab. 

solute mmnt to aD iU ooasbisioniLbBt the 

reader of Mr. Smith's volinae wiu la aaj 

ease be induced to give nore weight to 

the iBBortaat priaeqte iasisled oa."— 

mfslfssasiat. 
*< Bmbradflc, with a VMl faage of eoa. 

ititatfaaal learaiag, ased ia a siagakriy 

attraeCive Imb^ aa elsbotnte review of aU 

the lsa<llng qaestjoas of oar dsy .**— Welm 

•<This is a book, tWssias, oT iaaae- 
dfaHe iatefest, aad o a e well w arthy oT the 

BKMt sta dious eoastdsfalioa of eweiy fe> 
former; bat it Is sko the «a|y eoaqilKe 
aad oorreet npositioa we heve of oar po- 
litical system ; and we mistake Bsaek If It 
does not take Hs plsee la literataro as oar 
standard teit-boA of the ooastiratina** 
"The special chapters oa loeal sslf-go. 



thoroagh knowledge of coBstltatlo^dW 
aad Ustoty, aad a vast bodv or leaniw b 
braaght forward iir popafcr iafia wmnm 
witheat the least parade or pedsati i." 




aeeoaat oT thsir once jlorioas aaastaa 
tloa ; mors than ttat. Ckas givaa thsM 
abook rs plstewlththeso and ie ta a dw ai t 
wactleal viewa oT poUtissl phOosoylj.''— 

••TWraTmaoh rsssarek. aoaai priB. 



sIple.aadgoodkNrichithislMMhti 

can rsraausead n to the psrasal of al 
whowlahtoattaiaaeoaupeteBtkwi * 
of the broad and Is^isg bash oT] 
c ons ti t Bt ioaal law aad Braadoa.**- 



will be foaad I liy Jtf sfrMsn*. 
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Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. First Series, embodying 

the Corrections and Additions of the last American Edition ; with 
an Introductory Preface by THOMAS CARLYLE, reprinted, by 
permission, from the first EngUsh edition. Post 8vo, 2s. P. 6d. 



Essays by Ralpb Waldo Emerson. Second Series, with Pre- 
face by THOMAS CARLYLE. Post 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. P. 6d. 
fresh spring, that inTigorates the soul that 
is steeped therein. His mind is jexer 
dealing with the eternal ; and those who 
only live to exercise their lower intellec> 
tual faculties, and desire only new iiMsts 
and new images, and those wno haye not 
a feeling or an interest in the great ques- 
tion of mind and matter, etemily ai^ 
nature, will disregard him as uninteUigi- 
ble and uninteresting, as they do Bacon 
and Plato, and, indeM^ philosophy itself." 
—Ikmgku JerroW» Majfatins. 

** Beyond social science, becanae beyond 
and outside social existence, there lies the 
science of sel^ the derelqpment <^man in 
his indiyidual existence, within himself 
and for himself. Of this latter seieiioe, 
which may perhaps be called the philo- 

S»hy of indiyidoality, }lr. Bmerson is an 
e apostle and interpreter.** — Ltagus, 
** As recards the pevticalar yolnmo of 
Bnteraon oefore us, we think it aa imp 
upon the first series of Essays. 



** The difficulty we find in p^vc^ a pro- 
per notice of this volume arises from the 
pervadin^ess of its excellence, and the 
compression of its matter. With more 
learning than Hazlitt, more perspicuity 
than Carlyle, more vigour and depth of 
thought than Addison, and with as mudi 
originality and fascinati(m aa any of them, 
this volume is a brilliant addition to the 
Table Talk of intellectual men, be they 
who or where they may." — Frotpeetive 
£eview. 

** Mr. Emerson is not a common man, 
and everythinff he writes contains suggee- 
tive matter ofmudi thouglit and earnest- 
ness." — Examiner. 

*'That Emerson is. in a l^gh dearee, 
possessed of the fiumlty and yiaion ci the 
tetr, none can doubt wlio will earnest^ 
and with a kind and reverential spirit 
peruse these nine Essays. He deals only 
with the true and the eternal. His pierc- 



ing gase at once shoola swiftly, surely, provement op 

through the outward and the soperficial,, The subjects are better chosen. Tfiej 

to the inmost causes and workings. Any come home more to the experience of the 

one can tell the time wlio looks on the mass of ***»**™>«'t and are eonaeqnently 

fhce of the dock, but he lores to lay bare more interesting. Their treatment also 

the machinery and show its uKmng prin- indicates an artistae imprarement in the 

eiple. His words and his thon^ita are r -«— -^-i**— •• — *■■■ * - * ■- 



irUllaH rtn HamboMt's Letten U a Female Frieid. A 

Complete Edition. TruialAted fixmi the Second Oennan Edition. 

By CATHERINE M. A. COUPEB, Author of 'VinU to Bwdi- 

wood Farm,' 'Lney's Half-Crown,' etc. 2 vola. pott 8to, doth, 

10». P.W. 

only high intrinsio iatersst, bat aa faitereet 
arising finom the yeiy strikiBg etreoa- 
staaoee ia whioli th^ otigiaaled. . . . 
We wish we bad spaoe to yerify oar re- 
Biarka. Bat we shoaldaot know where to 
begiB,orwheretoead; webayethcieAira 
BO ahematiye hot toreeosnaiead the eatire 
book to careftJ pi nisal, and to pwwalse a 
' extracts iatooor 



'*We cordially reootnmend these yo- 
himes to the attention of oar readers. . . . 
The work b in every way worthy of the 
character and e x perie n ce of ite distia- 
fuished aathor."— IMI^ JVmw. 

<« These admirable letters were, we be- 
lieve, first introduced to aotioe la Eng- 
land by the * Atheasram ;* aad perhaps do 
greater boon was ever coaferrM up<m the 
Engitsh reader than in the fNiblication of 
the two volumes which coataia this excel- 
lent transhuioa of William Humboldt's 
portion of a lengthened correspoBdence 
with his female fhend."—HV«#aMM<«r mm! 
Jbrm QuarUrIf Mevieu. 

*<Tbe beautifU series of W. yoa Ham- 
boldt's letters. BOW Ibr the fbsl tia^ traaa. 
latedaadpabliahede 
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columns finom the beauties of thoadU aad 
feeliag with which it aboaads.*'-jr«ii. 
tk€0l0r Kxwmimtr mmd IWms. 

** It is the oaly eompleCe eoOeetioa ct 
these remarkable letters whieh has yet 
been pobUshed fa BagiiBh. aad the traas- 
latioa b aiaga]ar|ypOTfbet{ wa hay* 
dom read sodi a mails riag of Oenaaa 
thoaghtshitotheBBgibhtOBcaa.''— Of4Mr. 
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The Cifil Administration of the Bombay President* By 

NOWKOZJEE EUKDOONJEE; fourth Translator and Interpre- 
ter to Her Majesty's Supreme Comrt, and Member of the BonuMy 
Association. Published in En^and at the request of the Bombay 
Association. 8to, sewed, 2», P. 6<{. 

Obserrations on India. BjaBesident there many years. Syo^ 
. cIoUi,5t.6J. P.6<{. 

" Tlia beat difett we lutTe erer seen."— ITMiify IX yfa i. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord CaHpheD^ on the 9 & 10 Yio- 

toria» cap. dS. Being an Act for Oompanaatfaig the Familiei of 
Persons KiUed by Aeddents (2{ Aug. 1846) ; showing the IniiMtieb 
of the Measure, and the Propriety of its immediate BcpeaL By 
HENBY BOOTH, Esq., of the London and North-wertflni Bailwi^. 
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The Truth-Seeker in Literature and Philosophy. In Nine 

Parts. 8to.' Edited by Dr. Lees. 

The Opinions of Professor Di F. Strauss, as embodied in 
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to the Feople of Zmrick. By Professor OidlL 8ro^ sewed, 1«. 

Tayler {J. J.), Value of Individual Effort. 12mo. 6d. 
Mutual Adaptation of Human Nature and 

Seriptwre. 12mo, Id, 

The Bible our Stumbling-block. 8to, Is. 
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